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The  Bkyant  IIo3IestExVD-Book. 


Years  change  thee  not.     Upon  yon  hill 
The  tall  old  maples,  verdant  still, 
Yet  tell,  in  grandeur  of  decay, 
IIow  swift  the  years  have  passed  away, 
Since  fii'st,  a  child,  and  ludf  afraid/''' 
I  wandered  in  the  forest  shade. 

The  Rivulet. 


THE    SAGE. 

True — time  will  scam  and  blanch  my  brow — 

Well — I  shall  sit  with  aged  men, 
And  my  good  glass  Avill  tell  me  how 

A  grizzly  beard  becomes  me  then. 

The  Liij.se  of  Time. 


Like  this  kindly  season  may  life's  decline  come  o'er  me; 

Past  is  manhood's  summer,  the  frosty  months  are  here  ; 
Yet  be  genial  airs  and  a  pleasant  sitnshine  left  me, 

Leaf,  and  fruit,  and  blossom,  to  mark  the  closing  year. 

The  Third  of  November,  IStil. 


A  terror  more  ennobling  than  alarming, 
An  awe  exalting  and  a  grandeur  oliarining. 
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PUBLISHERS     NOTICE. 


Ix  a  volume  intended  to  do  honor  to  our  Veteran  Poet, 
and  to  gratify  bis  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers  with  sketches 
of  his  home-life  in  connection  with  themes  from  his  works, 
any  publisher  might  take  pride  in  jjlacing  his  imprint. 
For  the  plan,  the  matter,  and  the  manner  of  this  work,  we 
cannot  claim  credit,  as  they  belong  alone  to  its  author : 
our  responsibility  being  limited  to  that  of  oar  own  voca- 
tion. 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E  . 


The  Beyaxt  Life-Studies  are  tlie  results  of  careful  contemplation 
of  the  nol)le  subject,  AVillia.m  Ctllex  Bhyant,  in  his  twofolil  piiases 
as  tlie  poet  and  as  the  journalist.  The  i)oet  exists  above,  tlie  journalist 
upon    the    scene    of  daily    routine-life ;     and    both    constitute   the    Man. 

The  Homestead- Book  is  but  a  record  of  tlie  outlines,  and  is  ne- 
cessarily   incomplete. 

At  the  first,  the  studies  were  more  jdiilosophical.  Tiie  author  con- 
templated primal  American  Nature,  a  Nature  leaving  its  impress 
on  the  age.  Bktaxt  is  as  "many-siiled ''  as  Goethe.  He  is  as 
severe    a   study. 

In  our  language,  maintaining  its  purity  of  words  and  idiom,  he 
is  what  Goethe  was  to  the  German.  In  other  respects  he  differs 
from  CrOETHE ;  again  he  resembles  him.  Literature  owes  incalculable 
debts    to    both. 

The  i)urpose  has  been  to  jjaint  and  delineate,  ratlier  tlian  to  demon- 
strate; to  show  the  great  ])oet-editor  as  tlie  Man  that  he  is,  rather 
than  to  be  his  eulogist  or  Lis  advocate.  Tlie  task  has  been  one  of 
love,  and  therefore  all  the  lighter.  If  its  fidelity  shall  appear,  and 
BuTAXT  shall  be  found  depicted  as  lie  is  and  has  been,  the  autiior, 
more    than    any    other,    will    be    abundantly    gratified. 
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BOOK     I. 
TNTRODUCTORY 


TTIE    DKUTD    AND    THE    BOOK. 


EIRLOOMS  liave  their  value.  Heir- 
looms are  defined  to  be  furniture  in- 
lierited  with  a  freehold  estate.  This 
book  is  intended  to  be  an  heirloom 
Avhieli  an  idle  posterity  will  inherit 
al(Hig  Avitli  the  homestead  of  the  poet  whose  name  is 
associated  with  the  spot  to  which  the  l)Ook  relates. 

The  past  teaches  us  that  it  is  dangerous  to  write  of 
poets'  homesteads.  Attention  once  attracted  to  them, 
they  become  the  cynosure  of  speculation,  and  the  target 
of  pseudo-improvement.  Ponder  the  fate  of  Pope  and 
Shenstone.  Each  possessor  for  the  time  being,  regard- 
ing himself  a  man  of  taste,  jealous  of  his  raaniere  (VHre^ 
ainbitii^us  to  add  his  ideal  or  conception  to  that  of  the 
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poet — finally  tlie  slirine  })ecomes  overburdened  with 
countless  counterfeit  ornamentations  of  douLtful  taste, 
or  still  more  doul)tful  meaninir,  till  the  oriij^inal  home- 
stead  of  the  poet  is  nowhere  to  l>e  recognized ;  sunken 
under  a  load  of  meretricious  ornamentation. 

Now,  as  we  ardently  desire  this  homestead  ever  to 
remain  as  it  is, — with  the  j^oet's  hand  laid  upon  it, — we 
must  ])ut  it  under  han  ere  we  descril)e  it.  Both  l)less- 
inofs  and  curses  descend  as  heirlooms.  Curses  have  their 
negative  Aveiixht,  or  ouo'ht  to  have,  as  restraining;  inHu- 
ences.  Bans  usually  come  down  to  us  from  the  past, 
embalmed  in  vile  do^-o-erel.  The  woi'se  the  dosxizerel, 
the  better  the  ban.  In  a  polished  age,  such  as  ours,* 
it  requires  the  rude,  the  brusque,  the  primeval,  to  arrest 
attention ! 

"  The  Poet's  Homestead,"  and  "  The  Poet's  TREE,"t 
under  ban  a.  m.  5029  ;  a.  d.  18()0. 

Curse  on  tlie  hand  tliat  strikes  The  Tree  ! 

The  primal  curse  his  lieirh)()ni  be : — 

On  liim  a  thonsandfohl  sliall  fall 

Who  dares  "  improve  "  this  Homestead  Hall  ! 

Somewhat  enigmatical  perhaps;  but  it  is  for  pos- 
terity to  contemplate.      When    idlers    of   the    present 

*  Query. — Will   jiosterity   regard    lis    as   polislied    or  i)riineval?     (See 
climax  of  the  ])oeiii,  The  Pldntlng  of  the  Apple-Tree.)     But  as  this  is   not  ' 
the  Posterity  Edition,  we  must  not  now  stop  to  speculate  on  how  we  may 
he  regarded  ?     We  might  get  lost  in  the  quagmire  of  tlie   historico-philo- 
sophic,  and  lose  the  thread  of  the  Homestead  Book. 

t  See  r>k.  AT.,  Arkokescence. 
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are  in  tlie  Great  All-To:\[b,  our  l)aii  \vill  assert  its 
})oteiiey.  Heirlooms  carry  the  clue  of  the  autic^ue.  Our 
heirloom  carries  the  clue  of  the  primal  curse ;  if  any- 
one kno^vs  what  it  is.  Shakspeare's  curse  saved  his 
bones  from  Ijeing  resurrectionized  ere  their  time,  and 
if  an  idle  curse  can  save  the  Bryaxt  Homestead  tlie 
fate  of  Pope  and  Shenstoxe's,  we  Avill  e'en  "  try  Avliat 
virtue  there  is  in  stones." 

We  purpose  here  to  give  some  account  of  the  home- 
stead of  the  family  of  WiLLiA:\r  Culleis^  Bryaxt,  in 
Cummino-ton,  amono;  the  hi(>:hlands  of  the  western  i)art 
of  ]\Iassachusetts,  between  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Housatonic,  and  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  north 
branch  of  the  Westfiekl  Ki\'er.  To  those  to  whom  the 
situation  may  l)e  a  myth,  we  would  say  that  C'ummiug- 
ton  is  a  townshi])  in  tlie  county  of  Hampshire,  about 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Northampton,  where  the 
great  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Scieiices  has  recently 
taken  j)lace,  when  the  ''  truth  seekers "  overhauled  the 
California  Skull,  and  learnedly  prated  "  of  life  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  ago."  All  of  which  is  interesting  to 
the  present  as  well  as  to  posterity. 

Have  patience  with  an  idle,  loitering  guide,  for  there 
is  no  necessity  of  haste,  and  we  ^vill  eventually  show 
you  the  spot  where,  Novenil)er  3d,  1704,  Avas  born  the 
now  silver-haired  Veteran  of  Cummingtox  :  ay,  the  very 
cockloft  where  he  and  his  once  little  l)rothers  and  sisters 
})layed  l>o-pee]>  among  the  relics  and  cast-off  spinning 
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wheels  of  revolutionary  times,  on  rainy  days  Avlien  tliey 
could  not  go  out  to  "  Ijuild  cascades  "  and  "  tiny  bridges  " 
by  ihe  Rivulet's  brink.  Meanwliile  we  will  treat  our- 
selves and  idle  Posterity  to  the  fame  of  writing  our 
name  on  the  topmost  window  of  the  cockloft,  before 
the  ul)iquitous  lions,  ^vith  Joiin"  Smith  in  train,  begin  to 
arrive  and  appropriate  every  conspicuous  nook.  Joiiisr 
Smith  has  his  name  ^vritten  on  high  in  the  Shakspeare 
House, — that  is  glory  enough  for  one  man.  Some  say 
there  is  more  than  one  John  Smith  in  the  world,  but 
that  is  prol)al)ly  a  mistake. 

For  certain  reasons  that  cockloft  must  be  secured. 
We  will  explain  in  due  time.  Never  was  a  homestead 
cockloft  in  such  demand  ! 

EEBUS, 

After  the  manner  of  the  ancients  : 

"  The  town  and  the  country  are  now  two  separate  worlds,  each 
knowing  but  little  about  the  other." — Atlantic  Monthhj. 

He  Avho  can  o])en  and  close  this  Ijook  understands 
the  enigma  of  life.  He  needs  not  to  read.  The  book 
is  not  for  him.  He  lias  conned  liis  lesson.  He  has  out- 
gro^vn  his  Text-Buch.  Let  him  pass  it  on  to  the  next 
generation. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Magic  Book.  It 
could  be  read  in  two  ways.  Artists  sometimes  paint 
l)ictures  wliicli  l(K)k  very  differently  according  at  which 
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angle  of  vision  one  views  them.  The  right  side  pre- 
sents one  phase.  Stand  at  the  left  }'oii  have  another 
aspect  entirely.  Stand  in  front  and  you  view  a  third  ! 
This  third  is  the  chef  cVmuvre.  It  is  made  iij)  of  the 
comlnned  effect  of  both  others  :  yet  it  is  nought  Lut 
the  meeting  of  the  undercurrents.  Nought,  but  demi- 
tones.  But  we  were  speaking  of  the  Magic  Book.  Some 
could  open  the  first  cover,  but  could  not  shut  the  last ; 
some  could  open  the  last  cover,  Ijut  could  not  shut  the 
first. 

A  witch  of  a  book,  that. 

THE    VESTIBULE    OF   THE    FOIIESTS. 
One  of  the  earlier  poems  of  The  Poet  of  the  Forests,  ou, 

SCEXARIUM    OF    AN    OlD    FaMILIAR    PoE.M. 

Refrain  of  The  Shadow-Boy.* 

"  'Tis  pleasant  in  the  joyous  spring,  the  forest  bowers  to  trcarl, 
Where  the  sliadows  of  the  living  leaves  dance  lightly  o'er  the 

dead, 
And  ever  as  we  wander  on,  gleams  fortli  some  beauteous  thing — 
The  sparkle  of  a  bubbling  fount,  the  glancing  of  a  Aving." 

Forest  3fusings. — Axox. 

One  of  the  early  j^oems  of  Bryaxt,  Avritten  a  little 
later  than  his  Thanatopsis^  is    the  Inscription  for  tlte 

"^  Tliis  Shadow-Boy  is  a  mystery.  lie  came  without  invitation,  and 
goes  whistling  and  carolling  through  tlie  forests  as  if  lie  were  at  liome. — 
Quaint  wight. 
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JEntrance  of  a  Wood.  One  of  the  illustrations  of  tliis 
volume  represents  the  Entrance  of  a  Wood,  a  passage 
bet^veen  nol)le  trees  into  the  verdurous  shadow  of  a 
forest.  To  the  south  of  the  dwelling-house  lies  a  fine 
old  wood,  entered  by  a  broad  Avood-path,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  suggested  the  verses  in  question.  Here 
on  entering  you  find  yourself  among  tall  and  aged 
maples,  the  shaggy  rinds  of  which  are  pierced  with 
every  returning  spring  to  yield  sap  fjr  the  "  sugar- 
camp  "  as  it  is  called ;  the  canoe-birch,  rising  like  a 
snow-white  column  ;  the  lofty  ash,  straight  and  slender  ; 
the  red  maple,  ruddy  in  spring  with  a  profusion  of  little 
blossoms  ;  the  black  cherry,  which  here  grows  to  a  mag- 
nificent size,  the  hemlock  with  a  greater  l)readth  of 
l)ranches  than  any  other  tree,  and  vieiiig  in  dimensions 
with  the  cedar  of  Leljanon  ;  the  bird  cherry,  ^vith  its 
slender  shaft  of  almost  sooty  hue  ;  the  red  birch,  its  l)ark 
hanging  in  glossy  shreds  ;  an  occasional  gigantic  linden 
and  p()])lar  of  huml)ler  size,  and  a  multitude  of  stately 
beeches,  which  predominate  perhaps  over  all  the  rest  in 
numbei".  Here  in  early  spring  the  ground  is  strewn 
with  yellow  violets,  looking  like  spangles  of  sunshine, 
and  a  little  later  the  Erytlivoniuin  (Dog's-tooth  Violet, 
Adder-lily,  Adder-tongue,  -the  Lis  de  Soleil  oi  the 
French)  opens  its  drooping  bells  of  a  golden  color  and 
emits  its  delicate  but  faint  ])erfume. 

The  forest  floor  is  thickly  carpeted  with  the  dead 
leaves    of   the    last    seasc^n,  and    irregular  with    mossy 
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kuolls,  thrown  up  hj  the  uprooting  of  trees  which  the 
wind  has  levelled.  Ah,  idlers  made  a  quaint  mistake 
in  childhood.  We  thought  those  mossy  knolls  were 
mimic  "  mounds,"  the  graves  of  Indians,  and  could  never 
be  tempted  to  tread  upon  them.  We  had  not  then  read 
Gale,  but  'we  had  read  Bryant,  avIio,  in  his  earlier 
poems,  inculcates  a  deep  veneration  for  the  bones  of 
"  disinterred  ^varriors."  AVe  will  tell  our  Indian  story 
when  Ave  come  to  the  Forest.  We  are  now  merely 
enterino;  the  Vestibule. 

Here  and  there  you  see  one  of  these  aged  trees  over- 
thrown, the  trunk  of  which  leads  "  a  causey  rude  from 
knoll  to  knoll,"  and  the  roots  of  which  are  seen, 

"  With  all  tliL'ii-  earth  upon  them,  twisting  high." 

Tan'o  or  three  little  rills  traverse  the  grove,  issuing 
from  springs  within  its  border,  and 

"  Well  softly  forth,  and  wandering  steep  the  roots 
Of  half  the  mighty  forest." 

TWO     GENERATIONS. 

"Twice  imto  spring  has  time's  stern  winter  glowed, 
Twice  nature  blossomed  from  the  seeds  art  sowed." 

SCHILLEK. 

Bryant,  like  Goethe,  draws  two  generations  of  read- 
ers. He  takes  us  by  the  hand  and  leads  us  to  the 
Entrance  to  the  Wood  ;  not  the  "  Sombre  Wood  "  of  the 
father  old  of  Tuscan  sons: — for  whom  we  have  a  thoucrht 
to  spare  ere  our  nine  Sibylline  books  ch^se — but    oiu^ 
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own  fresli  forest  of  The  New  Wop^ld.  Not  the  ino- 
iiotoiKJiisly  redundant  Equatorial  ])lain,  1)ut  tlie  mutative 
antitlietical  ever-varying  forest  of  tlie  North.  Our  poet 
is  not  a  niytli  of  The  Old  Would  Plutonian  shades, 
but  a  vital  Aiitmus  of  the  present  hour,  who  gathers 
strength  and  inspiration  trom  contact  with  The  Great 
Earth-Mother.  ^ 

"  And  till,  from  the  earth,  borne  and  stilled  at  len<T;th 
The  earth  that  he  touches  still  gifts  him  with  strength." 

Verily — "  One  of  the  AjStcients  in  the  Mor^sincj  of 
our  Times,"  Our  Druid-priest,  wdio  instils  into  us 
veneration  for  the  forces  of  nature.  (We  could  tell  a 
long  story  aljout  this,  Init  our  stingy  publisher  has  cut 
down  the  pai)er  rations ;  so  Ave  will  save  our  story  for 
idle  posterity.) 

Life- worshippers  !  ye,  who  learned  Thanatopsis  and 
Green  River  in  childhood. 

When,  tutored  first  by  square  and  rule 

We  learned  poetic  feet  at  scliool, 

And  conned  the  task  we  ne'er  foi-get — 

The  Poet's  Haxd  is  o'ek  us  yet  ! 
{Vov  shirk  the  drudge  of  learning  as  we  will — 
"  The  Sun  of  IIumeu  sjiiles  upon  us  still  !")* 

A    HRTHHTOAL    PAOE. 

All  ye  idle  scholars  who  have  mislaid  your  old 
Leimpriere,    and  forgotten  what  a    Druid    is,^listen  ! 

*  See  climax.  Bk.  TX. 
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They  look  very  niucli  like  our  Fkontispieck  sun-()uii(l(Ml 
T)Y  forest  scenariiim  : — l>ut  you  must  n't  tell. 

DiiuiD^. — Ministers  of  relio-ion  amono-  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons.  They  were  lield  in  the  highest 
veneration  Ly  the  people.  They  were  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  youth,  and  all  religious  ceremonies, 
festivals,  and  sacrifices,  were  under  their  peculiar  care. 
They  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  [The  doc- 
trine of  Soul-Progression,  probaldy  i  the  advancement 
from  initial  spheres  to  more  exalted  planes  or  vice  versa, 
according  to  progressive  or  retrospective  development 
during  the  ordeal  of  dual  human  apprenticeship  ?] 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  (^pi^c,  on 
oah^  l^ecause  the  woods  and  solitar}^  retreats  were  the 
places  of  their  residence.  And  Goonnicii,  in  his  Uni- 
versal History,  says : — "  The  Druids  appear  to  have 
been  the  priests  among  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Ireland, 
and  Britain.  They  Avere  the  insti^ictors  of  the  young, 
to  Avliom  they  taught  legendary  and  mystical  lore,  in 
the  form  of  poetry.  Some  of  them  were  professed  l)ards." 
Certainly — we  know  very  well  our  Minstrel  is  a  de- 
scendant of  The  Celtic  Dkuids.  The  root  name  Bni 
(bright  or  shining),  emln-aces  the  ^cotcli  Bryaxts,  the 
Irish  O'BniAXs,  and  the  French  Chateaubiuands.  Celts 
of  Gaul,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England. 

Bryant's  poems,  many  of  them  at  least,  are   sugges- 
tive of   more  than  the  subject-matter.      We  know  that 
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in  reading  tliem  and  musing  on  tlieni — for  tlionglit 
engenders  tliouglit, — and  lie  gives  us  '' ])ermission  to 
tliink  V — that  like  tlie  great  firmament,  "  o'erarcliiug 
all,"  they  envelop  more  than  the  local  sphere.  Yet 
we  venture  to  take  his  Homestead,  consecrated  by- 
various  tender  associations,  and  regard  it  as  a  New 
World  shrine.  We  have  few  thought-slirines  as  yet. 
Our  country  is  new.  We  ake  a  New  Ivace.  Our 
Continental  Mound  is  triangular.  The  Mound  Build- 
En,  THE  Ked-]\[ax,  and  the  Pale-Face  !  In  speaking 
of  the  American  forests,  we  are  naturally  led  to  think 
of  their  aboriginal  inhabitants.  What  is  Bryant's  treat- 
ment of  them?  He  puts  them  in  the  horizon  of  the 
vague  sublime.  He,  like  a  true  l)ard,  makes  of  the 
hi  tent  ])oesy  of  the  ])rimal  races  the  immortality  of  the 
present.  He  embalms  the  what  has  been  "\\'ith  the 
WHAT  IS.  From  out  the  two  will  spring  the  what  will 
BE.  The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  ;  he  grasps 
each.  But,  we  ^vere  speaking  of  the  Present.  Listen 
to  our  poet's  Apostrophe  to  tlie  Setting  Sun. 

I  stand  upon  tlieir  ashes :  in  thy  beam, 

The  oifspring  of  another  race,  I  stand 
Beside  a  stream  they  loved,  this  valley  stream  ; 

And  where  the  night-fires  of  the  quivered  band 
Showed  the  gray  oak  by  fits,  and  war-song  rung, 
I  teach  the  quiet  shades  the  strains  of  this  new  tongue. 

A   IValk  at  Sunset. 

Boom   for   the   Pioneer  Bard  of  the  Saxon    Clan  ! 
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He  wlio  can  open  the  mystic  Book  of  Nature  heads  the 
Mmstrels  of  his  line.     Natui'e  is  the  fount  of  poetry. 

The  Pioneer  Bard  of  the  Saxon  Clan  opens  the 
Book  of  Nature  of  the  New  World. 

Now,  in  life's  evening  sun's  decline,  The  Poet  again 
takes  us  by  the  hand  and  leads  us  to  the  Entrance  of  the 
Wood:  the  Wood  of  the  "Wide,  Wide  World;"  hut 
we  know  that  the  portal  opens  from  his  (nvn  l^eloved 
homestead  !  Here  is  Duality  :  the  real  and  the  s}'mLolic. 
Mark  the  Man. 

The  Veteran  noAV  draws  the  generations  in  train. 
Our  Dniid  is  the  chief  of  the  Youus;  and  the  Old.  "  Ever 
the  Old  and  the  New  :  ever  the  New  and  the  Old." 

The  Old  Familiar  Poem. 

INSCRIPTIOX    FOR    THE    ENTRANCE    TO    A    WOOD. 

Steaxger,  if  thou  liast  learned  a  trutli  wliich  needs 

No  school  of  long  experience,  that  the  world 

Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  liast  seen 

Enough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes,  and  cai-es, 

To  tire  thee  of  it,  enter  this  wild  wood 

And  view  the  haunts  of  Xature.     The  calm  shade 

Shall  luring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet  breeze 

That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall  waft  a  halm 

To  thy  sick  heart.     Thou  Avilt  find  nothing  here 

Of  all  that  pained  thee  in  the  haunts  of  men 

And  made  thee  loathe  thy  life.     The  primal  curse 

Fell,  it  is  true,  upon  the  unsinning  earth. 

But  not  in  vengeance.     God  hath  yoked  to  guilt 

Her  pale  tormentor,  misery.     Hence  these  shades 

Are  still  the  abodes  of  irladness ;  the  thick  roof 
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Of  o-reeii  and  stirring  branches  is  alive 

And  musical  with  birds,  tliat  sing  and  si)()rt 

In  wantonness  of  spirit;  while  below 

The  squirrel,  Avitli  raised  paws  and  form  erect. 

Chirps  merrily.     Throngs  of  insects  in  the  shade 

Try  tlieir  thin  Avings  and  dance  in  the  warm  beam 

That  waked  them  into  life.     Even  the  green  trees 

Partake  the  deep  contcntinent ;  as  they  bend 

To  the  soft  winds,  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 

Looks  in  and  sheds  a  blessing  on  the  scene. 

Scarce  less  the  cleft-born  wild-ilower  seems  to  enjoy 

Existence,  than  the  winged  ]:»lunderer 

That  sucks  its  sweets.     The  mossy  rocks  themselves, 

And  the  old  and  ponderous  trunks  of  prostrate  trees 

That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll,  a  causey  rude, 

Or  bridge  the  sunken  brook,  and  their  dark  roots, 

With  all  their  earth  ui)on  them,  twisting  high. 

Breathe  fixed  tranquillity.     The  rivulet 

Sends  forth  glad  sounds,  and  trip})ing  o'er  its  bed 

Of  i^ebbly  sands,  or  leaping  down  the  rocks. 

Seems,  with  continuous  laughter,  to  rejoice 

In  its  own  being.     Softly  tread  the  marge, 

Lest  from  her  uiidway  ]:)ercli  thou  scare  the  wren 

That  dips  her  bill  in  water.     The  cool  wind. 

That  stirs  the  stream  in  play,  shall  come  to  thee, 

Like  one  that  loves  thee  nor  will  let  thee  pass 

Ungreeted,  and  shall  give  its  light  embrace. 

Antithesis  of  the  Equatorial  Belt. — Monotony  of  the 
Tkopics. — Moan  from  a  Norseman  in  the  Lanl>  of  Gold. — 
Glory  of  Mutation  at  the  North. — Our  Trysting-Tree 
found  at  last  ! 

Header,  were  you  ever  stormed  witli  an  arrival 
from  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  all  the  Orient  ?  When  the 
camphor- wood  trunks  came  to  l)e  opened,  among  birds' 
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tails  and  shark's  teeth,  among  Japanese  big  shoes  and 
Chinese  little  shoes,  did  you  ever  chance  upon  a  sailor- 
boy's  portfolio  of  i:)hotographs  of  Oeiental  Aiihores- 
CENCE?  And  did  you  study  the  cosmical  plane  of  that 
luscious,  pulpy,  parasitic  vegetation,  till  }'<)U  longed  for 
the  sturdy,  scraggy  trees  of  your  native  IN^orthern  region, 
the  wrestlers  with  the  blast ;  the  deliersof  the  tempest  ? 
Did  the  arborescence  of  the  Orient,  with  its  wealth  of 
munificence  l^urden  and  oppi-ess  and  weary  you  ?  Some 
such  feeling  as  this  inspires  a  contiibutor  to  the  over- 
land (evidently  from  the  great  Northern  Forest-Belt 
plane),  who  laments  over  the  constant  sameness  of  the 
eternal  verdure  of  California.  Fruition  cloys.  Do 
hear  him  moan  : — 

If  but  for  a  single  Jay 

Tliis  vivid,  incessant  green 
Might  vanisli  quite  awa^-, 

And  never  a  leaf  be  seen  ; 
And  woods  be  brown  and  sere, 
And  flowers  disappear : 
If  only  I  miglit  not  see 
Forever  the  fruit  on  the  tree, 

Tlie  rose  on  its  stem  ! 
For  spring  is  sweet,  and  summer 
Ever  a  blythe  new-comer — 

But  one  tires  even  of  them. 

J/y  ClotJk  of  Gold. 

MUTATION. 

Well  has  the  poet  sung  : — 

"Weep  not  that  the  worhl  changes — did  it  keep 
A  stable,  changeless  state,  'twere  cause  indeed  to  weei>." 
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Mutation  at  tlie  North, 

"  AVitli  liis  grand  iiiai'cli  of  seasons,  days,  and  honrs," 

comj^letes  tlie  round  of  time's  incessant  cliange,  and 
variety  crowns  Nature,  the  Iris  of  Northern  lands. 
These  Homestead  trees  bear  their  ])m't  on  tlie  mag- 
nificence of  autumn,  when  the  maples  put  on  their 
orange  and  crimson  and  the  birch  drops  its  golden 
colored  spoils,  and 

"  Tlie  sweet  southwest,  at  play 
Flies  rustling'  where  the  painted  leaves  are  strewn 
Along  the  winding  way." 

The  very  scenarium  of  the  jiutimm  Woods  ;  a  poem 
containing  the  never-to-be- worn-out  simile, 

"  The  mountains  that  infold 
In  their  wide  sweep  the  colored  landscape  round, 
Seem  grou])s  of  giant  kings,  in  purple  and  gold, 
That  guard  enchanted  ground," 

and  this  stanza ;  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  with  the 
lovers  of  Bryant's  earliei*  poems,  who  are  now^  buying 
his  later  jioems  for  their  children. 

The  magic  tree  is  there  ;  the  verital  )le  tree  ! 

"  Beneath  yon  crimson  tree. 
Lover  to  listening  maid  might  breathe  his  flame, 
Nor  mark,  within  its  roseate  canopy, 
Her  blush  of  maiden  shame." 


Plow  that  tree  ^vill  be  souo-ht  for  ! — Our  Northern 


"  '^r.. 


Trvstinfi^-tree." 
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Mosses  and  licliciis,  belonging  to  the  great  natural 
division  of  plants  called  Cryptogamia,  are  a  race  of 
pigmy  vegetation,  and  of  the  lowest  and  simplest 
organic  structure.  Some  call  Ci-j^togamia  a  cons(^rva- 
tive  agency, — sheltering  and  preserving  seeds,  roots, 
^ernis,  and  eml)ryo  ])lants  ^vhicli  Avould  (Otherwise  perish 
— furnishing-  materials  for  birds  to  build  their  nests 
with  ;  affording  a  Avarm  Avinter's  retreat  for  many  quad- 
rupeds and  ninnl)erless  insects — the  food  of  birds — 
which  are,  or  should  l)e  the  delight  of  Man  "  In  the 
Woods  "  in  Winter. 

Let  us  follow  our  Poet  while  he  glances  at  the  Pre- 
Vernal  phase  of  Nature,  in  Mid- Winter. 

THE    BARE    GKOVE. 

Nor  was  I  slow  to  come 
Amonc?  them,  when  the  clouds,  from  their  still  skirts, 
Had  shaken  down  on  earth  the  feathery  snow, 
And  all  was  white.     The  pure  keen  air  abroad, 
Albeit  it  breathed  no  scent  of  herb,  nor  heard 
Love-call  of  bird  nor  merry  hum  of  bee. 
Was  not  the  air  of  death.     Bright  mosses  crept 
Over  the  spotted  trunks,  and  the  close  buds. 
That  lay  along  the  boughs,  instinct  with  life, 
Patient,  and  waiting  the  soft  T>reath  of  Spring, 
Feared  not  the  piercing  spirit  of  the  Xorth. 
The  snow-bird  twittered  on  the  l^eechen  bough. 
And  'neath  the  liemlock,  whose  thick  branches  bent 
Beneath  its  bright  cold  burden,  and  kept  dry 
A  circle,  on  the  earth,  of  withered  leaves, 
The  partridge  found  a  shelter.     Through  the  snow 
The  rabbit  sprang  away.     The  lighter  track 
3 
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Of  fox,  and  the  I'liccoon's  Lro:id  i)ath  were  there, 
Crossing  each  other.     From  his  liollow  tree, 
The  squirrel  was  abroad,  gathering  the  nuts 
Just  fallen,  tliat  asked  the  winter  cold  and  sway 
Of  winter  blast,  to  shake  tlieni  from  their  hold, 

A   Winter  Piece. 

Under  tlie  mask  of  Winter  tlie  Poet  detects  Spring. 
The  Poet  of  tlie  Foeests  lias  studied  the  Mosses. 

THE    EARTH    CARPET. 

"The  hostages  of  Nature,  left  with  us  till  she  l)ring 
Back  from  her  southern  pilgrimage  the  fairy-looted  Spring." 

Forest  Musitigs. 

"  Oh,  let  tis  always  grow  in  tlie  greenwood,  and  live  in  the 
shadows,  and  delight  in  its  voices." 

The  Mosses. 

"  When  in  the  grass  sweet  voices  talk, 
And  strains  of  tiny  music  swell 
From  every  moss-cup  of  the  rock 
And  every  nameless  blossom's  bull." 

("  The  Poet  of  the  Forests  "  studying  The  Earth 
Carpet,  in  A  Summer  s  Mamhle. ) 

Grasses  are  regarded  as  the  universal  carpet  of  Earth : 
but  next  to  them  in  importance  rank  the  ilowerless  race 
of  Ckyptogamia  ;  the  secret  of  whose  vegetation  and 
reproduction  recpiires  the  closest  scrutiny  with  the 
microscope  to  discover.  Cryptogamous  plants  outrank 
grass  in  some  latitudes,  but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the 
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Carpet  <if  the  Woodland  on  the  Soutlicni  tiiiige  of  the 
IS'orthci'ii  cliiuatic  Belt.  Hero  Cryi^togainia  is  s\d)ordi- 
nate,  l»ut  l»y  no  means  to  Le  overlooked  as  unessential 
to  the  l)eaiity  and  use  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  No 
lover  of  Nature  can  presume  to  ignore  Mosses.  Yet, 
little  people  are  usually  overlooked.  If,  for  some  innate 
quality  they  are  notcherished  and  iiuuh;  pets  of,  the  world 
of  1  )ig  people  is  wont  to  ignore  their  very  existence.  If 
you  do  not  feel  an  inclination  to  make  a  pet  of  a  child 
its  existence  to  you  is  nought:  you  never  notice  it. 
True,  it  exists,  a  tacit  intrusion  ;  but  it  lives  not  within 
the  sphere  of  your  l^eing. 

Mosses  are  ignored  in  the  ])resence  of  Trees  ;  or,  if 
noticed,  regarded  as  mere  accessories,  perhaps  inter- 
lopers ;  whereas,  they  are  symbolically  Pledges  of 
Kejuvenation  : — 

"Tlie  hostages  of  Nature,  left  with  us  till  she  bring 
Back  from  her  southern  pilgrimage  the  fairy-footed  Spring." 

Mosses  are  Child-Pets.  One  can  make  nought  else 
of  them.  Once  acquainted  Avith  them  Ave  regard  them 
with  the  like  tender  affection  ;  to  be  caressed,  fondled, 
examined,  and  curiously  studied.  Both  Moss  and  Child 
are  Harbestgers. 

The  Child  liberated  from  books  and  winter  im- 
prisonment within  doors,  seeks  the  haunts  of  Nature. 
Too    early   for   either   the    yellow  violet    or  the    blue 
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hepatica — yet  lie  returns  not  einpt}^-liauded.  What  Las 
lie  brought  ^ 

Only  Mosses  ! 

Only  Mosses  ?  Out,  vile  materialist  !  He  has  brought 
The  Pledge  of  8pkix(i  :  The  j^romised  Florescence  of 
SuM^iEK ;  The  Fruition  of  Autumint  !  The  Child  has 
brought  jV  Syvnhol  of  The  Ages. 

Has  Nature,  in  lier  calm,  majestic  march 

Faltered  with  age  at  last  ?  does  the  bright  sun 

Grow  dim  iu  heaven?  or,  in  their  far  blue  jvrch, 

Sparkle  the  crowd  of  stars,  wlien  day  is  done, 

Less  brightly  ?  when  the  dew-lippod  Spring  comes  on, 

Breathes  she  Avith  airs  less  soft,  or  scents  the  sky 

With  flowers  less  fiir  than  when  her  reign  begun  ? 

Does  prodigal  Aulunm,  to  our  age,  deny 

The  plenty  that  once  swelled  beneath  his  sober  eye  ? 

The  Ages. 

"  Oil,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  charms :  ujjon  her  bosom  yet, 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries. 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies 
And  yet  shall  lie." 

Forest  Hyniji. 

"  The  mossy  rocks  themselves. 
And  the  old  and  ponderous  trunks  of  prostrate  trees 
That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll,  a  causey  rude, 
Or  bridge  the  sunken  brook, " 

owe  one  half  their  glory  to  the  Ayand  of  Cryptogamia. 
An  arch  fairy,  she;  throwing  a  glamour  upon  decay; 
crowning  rocks  with  mimic  forests,  the  haunt  and  home 
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of  myriads  of  the  insect  ti-il)es.  One  of  tlio  most 
powerful  agents  of  tlie  vegetable  world  i<  the  invisible 
spirit  of  fern  seed,  entering  where  nought  else  can  enter, 
vegetating,  concreting,  and  depositing  soil.  Ckyptoga- 
MiA  is  the  avant-courier  of  Arborescence  ;  the  pigmy 
heralds  the  giant ;  the  Moss  plants  the  Forest. 

Oh,  an  arch  Enchantress  is  Cryptogamia.  Her 
throne  is  Dual ;  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  o^\^l 
her  sway,  and  hers  alone.  In  <^ther  circles  her  power  is 
disputed  Ijy  Florescence  and  Arl  )orescence.  With  us, 
she  rules,  but  with  a  third  of  power,  but  yet  she  is  not 
powerless.  She  weaves  for  rocks,  "  Ijlue-ril^bed  and 
ancient  as  the  sun,"  their  hoary  mantle  of  ages ;  she 
gradually  buries  them  in  the  winding-sheet  of  Moss 
and  plants  Forests  upon  them  for  monuments.  The 
Ves^etable  King-dom  dominates  over  the  Mineral,  as  the 
Animal  Kingdom  over  the  Vegetable,  and  as  the  Men- 
tal dominates  over  the  Animal.  Cryptogamia  unites  the 
Earth-Carpet  of  the  Woodlands,  where  Grasses  scorn 
to  gro^v,  and  lo^vly,  subordinate,  now  she  fills  her  place 
beneath  the  dead  leaves,  the  emerald-o-reen  Avoof  of  the 
russet  carpet  -  of  Autumn.  We  say  the  woods  are 
carpeted  Avith  dry  leaves  ;  1  >ut  we  know  that  l)eneath 
them  is  the  emerald-green  moss  carpet !  Beneath 
withered  hopes  lurks  the  perennial ;  the  immortal. 

Moss  sleeps  l)eneatli  the  Avinter  mantle  of  the  span- 
gled snow:  in  the  moss  vistas  are  the  winter  palaces 
of  the  Little  People  of  the  Snow.     If  you  cannot  com- 
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prelieiid  The  Moss  Would  you  are  not  likely  to  com- 
prehend The  Thee  Would.  Oh  the  Cosmical  plane 
tlie  whole  Arboreal  Family  are  intimately  connected. 
Earth  is  their  vegetal)le  homestead. 

Homage  to  the  primal  Earth-Carpet,  O  Dusty 
Gothamite  !  Shake  off  the  dust  of  the  wicked  city  ere 
you  enter  the  vestibule  of  the  forests.  Take  off  your 
hat  not  only  to  the  lofty  trees,  the  cloud-compellers,  but 
to  the  lowly  Moss. 

O  lightly  tread  the  mossj^  ground, 

The  carpet  of  woodland  shrine, 
For  in  its  mimic  groves  are  found 

The  Homesteads  of  The  Faiuy  Lixe. 

Instead  of  parasites,  in  our  latitudes  the  World  of 
Cryptogamia — Ferns,  Mosses,  Lichens,  and  jMushrooms 
{Filices,  JffM-ci,  HepaticcB^  Algm,  Licliene-s,  and  Fungi) 
contribute  those  inimitable  demitone  >,  those  compound- 
tints,  the  magic  play  of  light  that  tries  the  tyro  in 
painting.  Contril niting  their  effect  mostly  in  compound 
tone,  Avhile  modifying  the  local  tint,  they  can  scarcely 
yet  be  indicated  in  illustration.  But,  like  the  song  of 
birds,  they  must  l)e  borne  in  mind.  The  local  color  of 
(jld  decaying  wood  is  harmoniously  and  sometimes  al- 
most weirdly  toned  1  )y  fungi.  Tlu^  gn(  )me-^vorld — rock- 
work — owes  half  its  glory  to  the  infinitesimal  musci., 
the  stone-moss.  Hepaticce^  or  liverworts,  cover  fallen 
trees  and  even  fasten  upon    those  ^\'hich  are    in    their 
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prime.  A.lg(e,  or  sen- weeds  {\n  tVes] i-water  ])liras('),  lone 
the  cliauiiel  of  the  rlviUet,  while  Jillce-s-  ov  ferns,  from 
the  towering  fruit-huhm  frond  to  th(^  delieate  maich'ii- 
hair,  croAvd  every  nook  of  the  homestead  land.  Save 
ferns,  the  giants  of  Cry])togamia,  the  pygmies  of  vege- 
tation must  be  imagined. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY  OF  CLIMBING. — BOY-FEELING. 

Down  to  the  primal  carpet,  O  Dusty  Gothamite  ! 
Homage  to  Cryptogamia;  the  silent  earth-force.  Not 
only  must  lordly  man,  the  landholder,  learn  to  know  his 
trees  and  take  pride  in  their  stately  growth,  Avith  their 
summits  touching  the  sweeping  blasts  !  but  he  must 
even  stooj^  to  recognize  his  lowly  mosses  !  Time  was 
when  they  were  not  so  far  beneath  thee.  Has  thy  soul, 
O  Heir  of  Earth,  outgro^vn  its  rememljrance  of  the 
"friendly  carpet  of  thine  infancy?  Once  didst  thou 
clingy  to  it.  In  it  was  thv  Avorld.  "Moss-houses"  were 
thy  HOMESTEADS — thou  wast  happy  !     Tliat  in  infancy. 

In  aspiring  1)0}  hood,  the  Earth-Carpet  shielded  thee 
from  the  direful  effects  of  many  a  rough  tundde.  Not 
"climb  trees?"  What  boy  ever  develo2:)ed  himself,  his 
mind,  his  stature,  his  garments,  that  did  not  climT)  trees  ? 
How  is  he  to  gain  a  view  of  the  ^vorld  unless  he 
mounts?  Depend  upon  it  there  is  dee])  jdiilosophy  in 
boys  "  climbing  trees."  Let  them  mount ;  but  if  they 
fall? 
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The  soft,  protecting  yielding  inoss  ;  the  Earth-Carpet 
catches  them ;  it  has  saved  many  a  young  genius's 
bruised  pate  from  direful  fracture.  Well  for  the  boy- 
climber  if  he  have  no  ^vorse  tumble  in  the  wood  of  the 
world,     llememljer  the  Mosses. 

THE     BOY     AND     THE     MAN. 
Refrain — Siiadow-Boy. 

"  'Tis  pleasant,  as  a  gentle  boy,  in  the  sunny  morning  hours, 
To  chase  that   thief,  the  bee,  about,  that  steals  from  garden 

flowers. 
To  peep  into  the  robin's  nest,  pondering  o'er  all  I've  heard 
Of  those  dead  babes,   lost  in   the  woods,    and  covered    by  the 
bird." 

Forest  3Iusings. — ^Vnon". 

If  "  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man  " — as  Irving  infers 
of  Goldsmith — whose  inimitable  l)iography  idlers  are 
too  wise  to  attempt  imitating — Bryant  tJie  youth 
climl)ing  trees  "  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen  far  and 
wide,  and  to  peep  into  1  )irds'  nests,  but  never  to  disturb 
the  eggs  " — is  surely  characteristic  of  liim  in  later  years. 
Here  Is  a  clue  to  some  of  the  firmament  studies  of  the 
Poet ;  to  his  masterly  perspective  ;  to  his  tender  love 
for  "animated  nature,"  surpassing  that  of  (toldsmith. 
Bryant  the  Veteran^  in  his  Eighth  Decade  is  a  great 
climber :  whatever  height  is  to  be  scaled  on  his  Roslyn 
domain — he  is  sure  to  mount.     As  for  his  love  of  Birds 
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— diiriiiu'  tlu'  war,  ^vllen  the  smoke  and  tliimder  of  the 
cannon  in  tlie  South  frightened  the  l)irds  north^vard, 
they  literally  flocked  to  him,  as  if  like  a  Vogelweide 
they  knew  tlie  poet  to  be  their  friend.  lie  has  a  pe- 
culiar way  of  encouraging  them  to  trust  in  him  and  to 
feel  themselves  at  home  on  his  grounds. 

THE     FIRST     FLOWER. 

{Cnjptorjmriia^  then  Florescence?) 

The  Alpha  of  Florescence. — Xorthern  Plane. — Symbolism. — 
Humility  the  harbinger  of  Munificence,  Poem. 

THE    YELLOAV    VIOLET. 

When  beechen  buds  begin  to  swell, 

And  woods  the  blue-bird's  warble  know, 

The  yellow  violet's  modest  bell 

Peeps  from  the  last  year's  leaves  below. 

Ere  russet  fields  their  green  resume, 
Sweet  flower,  I  love,  in  forest  bai-e, 

To  meet  thee,  Avhen  thy  faint  perfume 
Alone  is  in  the  virgin  air. 

Of  all  her  train,  the  hands  of  Spring 
First  plant  thee  in  the  Avatery  mould, 

And  I  have  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow-bank's  edges  cold. 

Thy  parent  sun,  wlio  bade  thee  view 
Pale  skies,  and  chilling  moisture  sip. 

Has  bathed  thee  in  his  own  bright  hue, 
And  streaked  with  jet  thy  glowing  lip. 
4 
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Yet  !sliL!;lit  tliy  form,  aiul  low  tliy  scat, 
And  earthward  bent  thy  geiitk'  eye, 

Unapt  the  passing  view  to  meet, 

When  loftier  flowers  are  flaunting  nigh. 

Oft,  in  the  sunless  April  day, 

Thy  early  smile  has  stayed  my  walk ; 

But  midst  the  gorgeous  1)looms  of  May, 
I  passed  thee  on  thy  humhle  stalk. 

So  they,  who  climb  to  wealth,  foi-get 
The  friends  in  darker  fortunes  tried  ; 

I  copy  them — l)ut  I  regret 

That  I  should  ape  the  ways  of  ])ride. 

And  when  again  the  genial  hour 
Awakes  the  painted  tribes  of  light, 

I'll  not  o'erlook  the  modest  flower 

That  made  the  woods  of  April  bright. 


CYCLE     OF     THE     SEASONS, 

We  entered  tlie  syni1)<)lic  wood  in  leafy  Jnne  ;  we 
glanced  at  it  in  Autumn.  We,  Avitli  the  ])()et  entered 
"  tlie  Bare  Wood "  in  Winter,  when,  ^vith  poetical 
prevoyance  the  l)ard  ante-dated  Spring,  and  lo  !  the 
Yellow  Violet  appears  again — 

"  Ere  russet  fields  their  green  resume — " 

and  heralds  the  train  of  Summer.  She  clasps  the  Magic 
Chain.  Here  we  are — \\\o  generations  of  us  ;  in  the 
Old  Homestead  Wood,  in  the  same  month  in  which 
our  2)oet  entered  it ;  in  the  same  month  in  which  our 
artist  found  it. 
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LOST     IX     THE     WOOD. 


Thus,  the  old  ^vhite-bearded  Druid,  who  h)oks  very 
iiuR-li  like  our  Frojsttispiece  (hut  you  must  n't  tell !) 
has  caused  us  to  waste  a  Avhole  year  of  valuable  time, 
idly  turning  the  leaves  of  his  magic  book.  A  book 
whose  imprint  is  fi'om  the  First  Workman;  whose 
pages  are  illustrated  by  the  Grax^d  Artist  :  whose 
poesy  is  inexhaustible,  Avhose  philosophy  unfathomable, 
whose  truth  is  eternal.  A  Ijook  conned  l)y  every  nation, 
land,  and  tongue. 

An  Antique  llebus  is  The  white-bearded  Druid 
with  his  Magic  Quaternian  Book. 

IIo^v  to  get  out  of  this  :magic  wood  ? — (Bad  as  the 
magic  ^vood  Tasso  sings  of ! ) 

lief  rain — Shadow-Boy. 

This  dual  self  must  ])e  something  like  the  Emhozado 
or  Encapotadcr'  Lord  Byron  Avas  going  to  immoi-talize 
in  a  Dual  Character  ?  Ours  is  a  pleasanter  personage. 
Can  it  Ije  that  Youth  and  Age  are  dual,  and  that 
this  is  Youth,  the  Yeteran's  former  self? — himself  out- 
grown? and  Avill  the  shadoAV"  follow  him  through  the 
Life-Cycle  \ 

*  A  person  muffled  or  disguised. — A  negative  me. 
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"Here  weaves  some  blossomed  j^arasite  its  richly  blushing  woof 
About  tlie  wilil-wood's  rugged  shafts  and  through  its  waving 

roof, 
Wliile  nestling  softly  in  the  moss  around  its  giant  stems, 
The  little  starry  flowerets  lie,  like  vegetable  gems." 

Forest  Musings. — A n o x. 


"  PATH    OF  THE    FLOWERY  WOODLAND. 

Path  of  the  flowery  woodland  ! 

Oh  whither  dost  thou  lead  ? 
Wandering  by  grassy  orchard  grounds 

Or  by  the  open  mead  ? 


Goest  thou  l;)y  nestling  cottage? 

Goest  thou  by  stately  hall, 
AYhere  the  broad  elm  droops,  a  leafy  dome. 

And  woodbines  flaunt  on  the  wall  ? 


A  silvery  brook  comes  stealing 
From  the  shadow  of  its  trees, 

Where  slender  herbs  of  the  forest  lean 
Before  the  entering  breeze. 


Along  those  pleasant  windings 

I  would  my  joui'ney  lay. 
Where  the  shade  is  cool  and  the  dew  of  night 

Is  not  yet  dried  away. 


I  hear  a  solemn  murmur. 
And,  listening  to  the  sound, 

I  know  the  voice  of  the  mighty  sea, 
Beating  his  pebbly  bound. 
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Dost  tliou,  oh  path  of  the  woodland  I 
End  avIktc  those  waters  roar, 

Like  Immau  life,  on  a  trackless  heaeli, 
With  a  Louudless  Sea  before  V 
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BOOK     II. 
HOMESTEADS. 


homesteaps,    their    surroundings    and    associations. tlie 

Bryant  Homestead. — The  Genius  Loci. — Schiller's  Play- 
Principle. — The  "  Mountain- Wind  "  Soncx. 


II A  K  S  P  E  A  R  E '  S  old  homestead— or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  tlie  venerable 
roof-tree  underneatli  wliicli  on  tlie  23d 
of  April,  1504,  was  born  the  dominant 
o-enins  of  the  Saxon  clan  in  the  Old 
AVorld,  the  modern  father  of  the  humanities — has  l)een 
the  scene  of  thousands  of  pilgrimages,  more  especially 
since  the  charming  description  given  by  Washington  Ir- 
ving. The  ideal  of  that  great  poet  as  it  exists  in  man's 
mind,  has  always  craved  association  with  the  real — with 
something  visible  and  tangible,  and  this  is  supplied  by 
the  dwelling  which  is  his  birth])lace. 

Idlers,   ever  in  search  of   the   Inutile,  have  found 
the   birthplace  of  the  Poet  of  the  Forests,  of  the   Pi- 
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oneer  Bard  of  the  Saxon  clan  in  tlie  New  World.  Here 
is  a  slirine  in  utilitarian  America  in  tlie  morn  of  our 
poetry,  for  nationally  we  liave  not  yet  numl^ered  our 
century,  consecrated  to  tlie  Unnecessary,  the  munifi- 
cently sestlietic  element  tliat  Schiller  recognizes  with 
such  grateful  yet  dignified  thoughts  as  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  der  gute  Freund,  der  Vater  Kojstig.  Aljout 
this  "  play-princij^le  " — the  exulDerant,  tlie  redundant — ■ 
we  have  more  to  say  anon.  We  must  now  pay  our  hom- 
age to  the  local,  to  the  genius  of  the  shrine — which  im- 
personation in  one  phase  reminds  us  of  Byron's  Numa's 
Eijeria ;  in  another,  of  Siiakspeare's  Prospero's  Ariel. 

THE    BRYANT    HOMESTEAD 

is  not  yet  enshrined,  as  some  one  has  said  of  Sliak- 
speare's  birthplace,  on  a  "nest  of  potteries,"  but  it  is 
yet  enshrined  in  a  nest  of  forests,  and  "  long  may  they 
wave  !" 

THE    GENIUS    LOCL 

The  jMountaix  Wind!  most  spiritwd  tldiuj  of  oil 
The  wide  earth  knows  ;  when,  in  the  sultry  time, 

He  stoops  hira  from  his  vast  cerulean,  hall, 
He  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime  ! 

As  if  from  heaven's  wide-open  gates  did  flow 

Health  and  Kefeeshmext  on  tlie  world  l)elow." 

And  misanthropic  Byron  concedes 

"Oh  !  there  is  sioeetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share." 
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You  don't  mean  to  say  you  liavr  found  a  tlioUL;;lit 
U})on  wliicli  Bryant  and  Byrox  chime  in  unison  ( 

Indeed  we  Inive,  and  classically  and  niytlioloiicically 
speaking  M'e  will  soon  find  another.  This  "  Mountaiis' 
WixD "  is  the  Egeria  of  our  veneral)le  JSfuma.  She 
whispers  oracles  in  his  (\'u- :  she  whispers  poetry  to  his 
heart;  she  caresses  his  now  silver  hair  as  she  once  ca- 
ressed the  lilrlltd)ro^vn  locks  of  the  rosy-cheeked  1)0y 
who  found  that  treasure  trove  of  the  Rivulet,  that  del- 
icate waif, — '•  the  scarce-rooted  water-cress." 

This  conceit  of  the  child  finding  with  evident  glee 
that  graphically  descril)ed  Avaif,  "the  scarce-rooted  \vater- 
cress,"  and  further  on,  in  its  proper  place,  the  aerial  con- 
ceit of  children  finding  apples  concealed  in  the  grass, 
detecting  them  l>y  their  diffusive  odor,  are  two  of  the 
most  masterly  of  Bryant's  minuter  pen-strokes. 

But  "The  Mountain  Wind  "  is  a  youth,  not  a  maiden. 
Winds  are  masculine  \ 

Yes.  The  impersonation  is  cousin  to  Shakspeare's 
Ariel.  A  youth  most  spiritual :  a  theme  for  sculpture. 
But  ^ve  Avill  discuss  that  in  another  place. 

The  Genius  of  the  Poet  has  consecrated  his  birth- 
place ;  the  power  of  the  Journalist  has  retrieved  it. 
Here  is  the  duality  of  life.  The  shrine  of  the  Ideal  must 
ever  T)e  supported  l)y  the  judicious  props  of  the  Heal. 
(^Morale  of  the  Repairing  of  the  Shakspeare  House.) 
the  spot  where  was  Ijoni  the  ]\Iinstrel  of  the  "  old  Pon- 
toosuck  shades." 
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THE    poet's  birthplace. 

Let  ns  visit  it. 

Some  foui-  years  since,  Bryant  ])urcliased  his  youth- 
ful home,  which  is  now  fitted  up  for  a  summer  residence, 
— a  hona  fide  Poet's  Retreat.  "  Out  of  the  Avorld,"  out 
of  the  i-earli  of  travellers,  out  of  the  Avay  of  idlers, — this 
is  a  miicli  fitter  place  for  the  poet  to  "  come  awhile  to 
w^anch'r  and  to  dream"  in,  than  Cedarwiere,  his  Roslyn 
country-seat  (or,  as  we  have  always  known  it,  "  Roslyn 
Castle").  That  is  very  beautiful  and  easy  of  access,  and 
bein<2;  a  somewhat  celebrated  s])ot,  owing  to  the  poet's 
having  laid  his  hand  upon  it,  is  become  a  sort  of  Mecca 
to  modern  tourists.  Mde.  Ida  Pfieffer,  though  she  had 
voyaged  round  the  world,  was  not  satisfied  till  she  had 
seen  the  residence  of  Bryant.  IIow^  much  further  would 
she  have  gone  out  of  her  way  could  she  have  found  the 
poet's  birthplace  I 

But  poets  sometimes  like  to  be  alone ;  they  are 
morbid  introspectionists  absorl)ed  in  time-worn  associ- 
ations and  "  inner  life."  In  fine — who  does  not  want  to 
own  the  spot  where  he  was  born  :!  To  feel  that  the 
breast  of  the  Great  Earth-Mother  to  which  he  cluno-  in 
infancy,  ere  he  could  walk  erect  and  express  his  wants 
in  speech,  is  still  his  own,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his 
lite — the  great  sustainer  avIio  lias  cherished  him,  the 
great  embalmer  ^\-\\^>  will  entomb  him.  Yes.  Every- 
body desires  to  own  his    birthplace.      Every    heir    of 
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eartli  puts  in  his  claim  for  the  primal  home-thought 
— the  Gaia,'- — the  Great  Earth-Mother  of  "the  Starry 
Greek  " — thus  rendered  l)y  the  German  : — 

"  Where  shall  I  grasp  thee,  iiitinite  nature,  where? 
Ye  breasts,  ye  fountains  of  all  life,  whereon 
Hang  heaven  and  earth,  from  which  the  blighted  soul 
Yearneth  to  draw  sweet  solace,  still  ye  roll 
Your  sweet  and  fostering  tides — where  are  ye — where? 
Ye  gush,  and  must  I  languish  in  despair  ?" 

(tOkthe's  Juiusf. — Anxa  Swan  wick's  Translation. 

Moral. — Both  the  starry  (xreek  and  the  introspec- 
tional  German  regarded  Earth  not  as  the  impersonal 
aggregate  of  mineral  substances  Axhich  we  call  earth, 
but  as  the  producing,  fostering  mother  alluded  to  by 
the  Hebrew  as  "  the  mother  of  all  thino-s,"  The  ancient 
Teutons  worshipped  earth  under  the  name  of  Esis.  The 
Earth  principle  is  the  strongest  motif  in  the  heart  of 
man, 

"  Earth's  children  cleave  to  earth." — Uuyant. 

Return  we  to  the  real,  realit}'  must  give  the 
impulse. 

Why  did  Bryant  repurchase  his  old  homestead? 
The  venerable  root-tree  had  passed  into  alien  hands  ; 
"The  Children  of  the  House"  had  been  dispersed; 
the  parents  and  the  sister  mourned  in  "  The  Melancholy 

*  Gaea  ( — ae),  or  Ge  ( — es),  called  Tellus  by  the  Romans,  the  per- 
sonification of  the  Earth,  is  described  as  the  first  being  that  sprang  from 
Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  TJranus  (Heaven),  and  Pontus  (Sea). 

PJasaic  Dictionary^  William  Smith,  LL.  D. 
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Days"  (The  Deatli  of  tlie  Flowers),  were  sleeping 
quietly  in  Tlie  Old  Gmve-tjard.  Why  did  the  poet  qnit 
his  channing  seat  by  the  Music  of  the  Waves  to  u])-Luild 
the  cottao-e  of  his  Mountain  Home  ? 

Everybody  desires  to  own  lils  birthplace.  La 
Brityere  says : — 

"  Le  souvenir  de  la  jeunesse  est  tendre  dans  les  viellards  ;  ils 
aiinent  les  lienv  on  ils  Font  ])assee  ;  les  personnes  qu'ils  ont  eoin- 
nienec  de  connaitre  dans  ce  temps  leur  sont  chei'es." 

Alisox,  sa}^s  : — 

"The  view  of  the  house  wliere  one  was  horn — of  the  school 
where  one  was  educated,  and  the  gay  years  of  infancy  were  passed 
— is  indifferent  to  no  man.  They  recall  so  many  images  of  ])ast 
happiness  and  ])ast  affections,  they  are  connected  with  so  many 
strong  or  valued  emotions,  tliat  there  is  liardly  any  scene  which 
one  ever  heholds  with  so  much  rapture." 

And  IiiviNO  says,  on  his  visit  to  Walter  Scott,  that 
there  was  a  wavering  allegiance  in  the  mind  of  the 
minstrel  whether  to  repair  the  old  Smallholm  Grange  of 
"  Sandy  Knowe  Craig  " — where  he  was  sent  in  infanc}^  to 
his  grandfather,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  and  Avhere 
he  imbibed  pure  air  and  legendary  lore — or  to  rebuild 
Abbotsford. 

CHILD    PiriLOSOPIIY. 

"And  Old  Remembrance  twining  round  my  heart,. 
Then  sing  ye  forth  !     Sweet  songs  that  breathe  of  heaven, 
Tears  come  !  and  earth  hath  won  her  child  a<i-ain  !" 

Goethe's  Faustus  — Dr.  Anster's  Translation. 

Child-philosophy   is  a  misnomer;  but  let    the   pro- 
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fessor  of  the  English  language  coin  a  word  expressive 
of  the  deep  philosophic  strata  underlying  the  human 
heart  from  the  days  of  childhood,  to  which  Ave  again 
and  asz:ain  revert  as  to  the  orio-inal  text  of  our  l)eino;, 
"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
There  is  a  commo]!  ])lane  of  earth-strata  underlying  the 
])lane  of  humanity,  Avhich  responds  with  the  electric 
vibration  of  the  nerve-thrill  of  Creation  universal.  The 
latent  meaning  of  life  is  individual  life-response  to 
cosmopolitan  life.  We  are  grateful  to  those  beings  or 
talismans  that  revive  the  pleasing  memory  of  childhood, 
that  renew  our  youth.  We  are  grateful  to  the  child 
who  is  amused  with  the  toys  and  means  of  instruction 
that  amused  iis  in  childhood.  We  are  grateful  in  the 
brick  and  mortar  of  Gotham  to  the  l>eing  who  recalls 
"the  long  past, — those  happy  days  of  yore  Avhen  we 
played  along  the  Ijrookside."  Ay,  every  one  has 
"  played  along  the  brookside ;"  every  one  has  been  idle 
in  his  day,  no  matter  hoAV  industrious  he  is  now. 
Every  one  has  l)een  a  child.  The  man  carries  with  him 
the  Phantom  of  his  childhood.  "The  Shadow-Boy" 
will  dog  his  footsteps.  What  though  Ave  outgroAv  the 
little  shoes  of  the  soul  i  What  though  Ave  only  note 
soul-progression  by  the  fact  that  av«^  cannot  ])ut  the 
W^HAT  Is  back  into  the  shoes  of  the  What  Has  Been? 
Must  Ave  despise  these  little  shoes  ?  Memory,  careful 
nurse,  cherishes  them.  When  thou  art  a  great  lord  and 
oppressed   Avith    wretchedness.   Memory,   careful    nurse, 
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may  Lriug  ont  tLese  little  shoes  and  make  thee  laugh 
a  genial, //^/mrt;y- laugh. 

( )n  the  hanks  of  The  IIomilst'e at>  Hivulet,  and  in  its 
pellucid  depths,  Avanders  and  floats  the  impersonation 
of  our  now^  Veneral)le  Poet's  Childhood's  Dreams  ! 

That  Brooklet  is  haunted.  We  will  come  to  it 
anon, 

CUMMIN^GTOX     SCENAKIUM. HOMESTEAD     LOCALITIES. 

To  ol)tain  a  view  of  the  homestead,  one  should 
ascend  the  hill  lying  west  of  it  from  the  side  of  which 
the  greater  part  can  he  overlooked.  You  will  see  l)elow 
you  the  old  mansion — standing  l)eside  the  ri\ailet  cele- 
brated in  the  poet's  song: — with  an  avenue  of  fine  sus^ar- 
maples  leading  from  it  to  the  north  and  in  another 
direction  to  the  southeast.  To  the  west  and  north  of 
the  house,  on  the  edge  of  the  I'ividet,  there  stands  a 
semicircle  of  evergreens^  spruce^  pine,  and  henilochfir, — 
more  than  a  hundred  of  them,  which,  imder  the  care  of 
Mr.  Dawes,  were  wrenched  by  the  roots  from  the  meagre 
soil  in  Avliich  they  grew,  and  although  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  in  height  Avere  ])lanted  in  such  a  manner 
that  only  two  of  them  died  and  the  rest  are  growing 
hnely  and  form  a  perfect  screen  against  the  blasts  of 
winter.  ( )ut  of  this  little  Avood  ])eeps  a  pretty  ice-house, 
which  the  trees  Avill  soon  overshadow  and  hide  from  the 
view.  Near  it  groAvs  a  lied  Oak,  the  ])rogeny  of  an 
older  tree,  AA'hich  once  spread   its  broad  lu'anches  oA^er 
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the  house,  the  glory  of  tlie  Old  Poiitoosuck  shades, 
and  which  is  celebrated  in  a  poem  ]>y  Johu  Howard 
Bryant,  younger  brother  of  oui-  })oet. 

To  the  north  of  the  liouse  is  the  old  apple-orchard, 
of  which  IIows  has  given  the  drawing  engraved  foi-  this 
book.  The  trees  were  planted  wlien  the  house  was 
built,  and  now,  past  T)earing,  and  with  half  their  sum- 
mits dead,  they  stand,  tlie  ruins  of  "wdiat  they  were, 
with  their  great,  irregular,  l>are  branches, — -ghostly 
shapes  such  as  Dore  might  draw  to  illustrate  Dante, — 
a  study  for  the  painter  and  the  lover  of  the  pictur- 
es(pie,  but  an  oifence  to  the  eye  of  the  husbandman. 
This  orchard  many  years  since  was  the  ])laygi'ound  for 
the  children  of  the  family,  when  its  trees  were  in  their 
prime,  and  when  every  spring  they  were  white  ^vith 
blossoms,  and  every  autumn  loaded  Avith  fruit.  Many 
of  them  have  lately  been  cut  do^vn :  the  axe  is  laid  at 
the  roots  of  the  rest  and  they  will  soon  disapj)ear. 

The  avenue  of  trees  to  the  north  was  a  favorite  walk 
of  the  poet,  when  in  the  morning  he  went  out  to  medi- 
tate his  verses.  It  leads  to  a  pleasant  little  grove  north 
of  the  orchard.  If,  Avithout  entering  the  grove,  you 
follow  to  the  north,  it  conducts  you  to  a  bleak  eminence 
swept  l)y  every  wind  that  blows,  from  w^hich  your  eye 
looks  down  into  the  narro^v,  woody  valley  w^here  the 
Westiield,  itself  unseen,  flows  on  its  way  to  the  Con- 
necticut. To  the  north  stands  Deer  Hill,  shaggy  with 
woods,  overlooking  the  Westfleld,  and  to  the  north  of 
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Deer  Hill,  twenty  loiles  distant,  yon  see  the  blue  summit 
of  Greylock  in  Willi amstown,*  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Massachusetts.  Descending  north  from  the  eminence, 
the  view  from  ^vhich  over  the  neighl)oring  country  is 
one  of  vast  extent  and  exceedingly  fine,  you  pass  on  the 
left  a  rocky  pasture-ground  in  Avdiich  are  the  Two 
Graves^ — the  subject  of  one  of  Bryant's  ])oeins.  They 
are  no  hunger  to  l)e  distinguished.  A  steep  higlnvay 
conducts  you  to  the  Jolumo  Brook,  a  1)rawling  stream,  in 
a  deep,  rocky  dingle,  so  narrow  and  deep  that  intcj  some 
parts  of  it  the  sun  scarce  ever  shines.  The  stream 
hurries  down  a  steep  descent  to  mingle  ^vith  the  more 
quiet  waters  of  the  Westfield.  On  the  l>anks  of  this 
little  brook  among  the  evergreens  are  tall  birches,  I'ed 
and  white,  tliat  overshadt)w  it ;  there  is  coolness  in 
the  hottest  days  of  summer,  and  it  was  always  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  Homestead. 

The  road  leading  between  the  rows  of  sugar-maples 
to  the  southeast  of  the  mansion,  again  meets  and 
crosses  the  rivulet  "wdiere  a  dam  on  the  left  hand  has 
been  thrown  across  the  little  glen,  and  the  Avaters 
gathered  into  a  ])retty  pool  which  in  winter  supplies 
the  ice-house.  A  little  farther  on,  a  road  turning  to  the 
left  hand  leads  to  a  school-house  lately  erected,  after  a 
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town,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  beautiful  Berksliire.  Under  its 
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very  ])R'ttv  design,  uii  the  .soiitliea.st  corner  of  the  Bry- 
ant farm.  From  the  door  of  the  huihling  the  eye 
ranges  over  an  immense  extent  of  country. 

The  mansion  itself,  ^vhich  is  so  well  represented  in 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Hows,  needs  no  more  particular  de- 
scription. The  room  Avhicli  visitors  most  in<[uire  after  is 
a  little  chandjer  occupied  hv  the  poet  when  in  his  l>oy- 
hood,  Avitli  a  window  looking  to  the  Avest,  formerly  ii})on 
the  rivulet  and  now  upon  the  little  grove  of  evergreens. 
Here  he  made  his  lirst  attempts  in  versification,  and 
turned  his  l)oyisli  rliymes.  Over  this  is  the  cockloft  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  which  half  a  century 
since  Avas  a  place  of  deposit  for  In'oken-doAvn  furniture 
and  old  high-heeled  shoes  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
rainy  days  a  ]day-place  for  the  children. 

That  Cockloft  again. 

"  A  jilay-place  for  the  children  T' — -That  is  just  what 
w^e  Avant.  When  A^eteran  poets  retrieA^e  their  home- 
steads, the  cockloft  is  sacred  to  their  second  and  third 
generation  of  readers.  We  all  of  lis  have  bits  of  china 
and  sparkling  fragments  of  broken  glass  AAdiich  Ave  call 
diamonds,  and  Ave  Avant  an  uistxecessaky  corner  for  a 
"play-house?"  We  have  had  the  trouble  of  learning 
'all  the  poet's  classic  A^erses  as  school-tasks,  and  he  hars 
never  thanked  us  Youxg  Aaiekica  for  even  reading  him 
— nuich  less  learning  him  l)y  rote,  as  BiiYAiS^T  the 
Jonrnalist  thanked  his  old  subscribers  for  reading  his 
old  Evening  Post  half  a  century !     We  subscribe  to 
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THE  Poems  of  Bryant,  the  Foet     He   ought  to  Ije  as 
civil  as  his  cousin,  the  Journalist^  and  give  us  the  cock- 
loft for  a  play-house ;  if  he  does  not  care  to  tliank  his 
poetical  subscribers — iu  print,  as   he   did  liis   journal 
istic  ones. 

That  cockloft  belongs  to  Young  America.  All  the 
play-house  he  can  find  in  i)i'actical  America.  Let  us 
take  possession  of  and  improve  our  homestead. 

THE     PHILOSOPHY     OF     THE     INUTILE. 

Schiller's  "  Play    Principle  "  more    fully    elaborated    axd 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  american  poel's  iiomestead, 

IN   MANNER   TO    ASTONISH    THE    GeRMAN. 

Sometimes  tlie  (treat  Suabian  calls  it  by  one  term 
and  sometimes  by  another,  but  ^ve  always  understand 
him.  The  repossession  and  rediabilitation  of  the  old 
Bryant  Homestead  is  an  expression  of  the  "  play  ele- 
ment" common  alike  to  Deity  and  the  vital  master- 
piece of  his  sixtli  day's  creation — imitative  humanity. 
Our  sublime  Creator  himself  (1i<l  not  stop  at  '\\w, 
n:ecessarv.  His  ideal  went  beyond  tliat.  He  created 
man  with  ca])acity  in  a  measure  to  comprehend  this: 
He  also  placed  man  in  a  magnificent  arena,  surrounded 
by  elements  upon  which  to  develop  his  comparatively 
limited  thought-scope.  But  the  dual  spheres  of  mind 
and  matter  are  boundless — matter  gives  the  key  to 
mind. 
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SCHILLER     OX     THE     REDUN^DANT,     THE     T^NNECESSARY     OR 
THE    PLAY-PRINCIPLE, 

"  It  is  true,  nature  lias  provided  the  brute  animal 
witli  means  beyond  tlie  necessary,  and  lias  illumined 
tlie  darkness  of  tlie  animal  life  ^vitli  a  I'ay  of  freedom. 
If  tlie  lion  is  not  tormented  by  hunger,  nor  challenged 
to  coml')at  by  a  beast  of  prey,  he  spends  his  idle  strength 
in  boldly  roaring  through  the  desert,  and  displaying  his 
power  on  aimless  freaks  of  motion.  Joyously  the  insect 
SAvarms  in  the  sun1>eam;  nor  is  it  the  cry  of  desire  that 
we  hear  in  the  melodious  warble  of  birds.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  there  is  fi'eedom  in  these  motions,  not 
freedom  from  want  generally,  Init  from  special  sensual 
want.  The  animal  works  if  his  activity  is  stimulated 
l)y  Avaiit,  and  it  plays  if  its  activity  is  the  result  of  an 
inherent  excess  of  po^ver.  Even  in  inanimate  nature 
such  a  luxuriant  profusion  of  power,  and  such  a  vague- 
ness of  determination  are  ol)serval:)le  which,  if  under- 
stood in  this  material  sense,  might  very  proi)erly  ])e 
termed  play.  The  tree  sends  forth  innumeraljle  Inids 
Avhich  perish  ^vithout  ever  Iteing  developed,  and  j^uts 
out  more  roots,  twigs,  and  leaves,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  sustenance  than  are  employed  in  preserving 
either  the  individual  or  the  species."  Nature  gives  the 
prototype  of  the  aesthetic  play-principle.  Nature? 
Av,  mind  also.     The  redundant  ex-tbliation  of  thou2:ht ! 
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How  mnny  witliered  leaves  seek  motlier  earth.  What 
fra^nle  l)lossoms  are  blasted :  and  who  can  compute 
the  premature  harvest  of  immature  fruit  !  Why  this 
redundancy  of  c(mception — tliis  paucity  of  harvest? 
Whv  must  Endeavor  ever  exceed  Fruition  ? 

Ask  the  (tou  of  IS^atuke, — question  '  tlie  primal 
^jtist — Genius  of  the  play-princi})le.  He  was  Creator 
— but  was  he  Drudge?  He  evolved  his  ideal — and 
pronoimced  it  "  very  good,"  and  though  that  ideal  in 
these  degenerate  days  is  rarely  attained,  he  yet  evinces 
the  supernal  clemency  of  not  forsaking  the  work  of 
his  hands.    A  Lesson  for  Pupil  Man. 

Were  we  emanations  of  the  Divine  "  play-princi- 
ple ? "  Apparently  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  man.^'  Man  was  a  dual  experiment ;  an 
under-current  of  thought, — a  liyl)rid  of  seraph  and 
earth-worm, — a  zoophite  of  animal  and  sj)iritual, — an 
amphibious  compound  of  celestial  and  terrestrial. 

Man  was  an  experiment :  is  he  a  failure  ?  Let  the 
nobler  samples  of  humanity  answer.  We  l)elieve  this 
pertains  to  the  realm  of  the  Historico-Philosophic. 
Idlers  only  deal  Avith  the  wisdom  of  folly. 

The  jday-principle,  or  the  Geniits  of  the  Inutile, 
is  the  redundant, — the  unnecessai-y ;  that  Avhich  we  can 
do  without.     The  Creator  has  made  (to  our  eyes)  very 

*  Though  SciiiLi.EU  siiys  : — 

"G(i(i  felt  the  want,  and  therefore  worlds  were  made;"' 

and  worlds,  we  judge,  were  created  the  habitations  of  men. 
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many  nnnecessary  tliimr^  we  can  as  yet  fiii<l  no  use  for 
tliciii.      We  can  live  and  die  without  them.   , 

"  God  miglit  liavG  made  tlio  eartli  bring  forth 

Eiiougli  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak-tree  and  the  cedar-tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all ; 
We  might  have  had  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours, 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil. 

And  yet  have  had  no  flowers." 

MaKY    IIOWIIT. 

But  Hortexsj:  rejoins  at  the  l)usy])ody  who  ex- 
claims against  the  superfluity  of  the  bijouterie  of  her 
boudoir : — "  II  n'est  pas  un  Luxe ;  il  est  une  Necp:s- 
sAiRE  !"  Are  there  then  two  antagonistic  Philosophemes 
— The  Material  and  the  Inutile  1 

VERITABLE    BEAUTIES    OF    THE    HOMESTEAD. 

One  cold-blooded  materialist  bids  us  make  much 
allowance  for  the  poet  who  sings  of  his  childhood's 
home  and  the  lover  who  prates  of  his  mistress !  We 
WILL.  Yet  the  Bryant  homestead  is  not  ^^dthout  a 
goodly  share  of  intrinsic  as  well  as  ideal  beauty — as  our 
illustrations  show  l)y  the  draughtsman's  art,  and  as  the 
painting  of  the  Bryant  homestead,  by  the  same  artist, 
who  made  a  joui'ney  to  the  poet's  birthplace  in  the 
"  leafy  month  of  June "  to  take  the  sketches  for  our 
book  (which    is  for  idle    j:»osterity),  and    to  paint  for 
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himself,  thus  securing  c()h)r  and  atmospheric  tint,  just 
^vhat  vie^v  or  pliase  his  oAvn  good  taste  decided  Avouhl 
f>^ratify  the  e}'e  of  tlie  present  2)id)lic.  Ho^v^  well  the 
talented  Hows,  the  lover  of  trees, — the  deudrophilist,  as 
the  French  might  call  him, — has  fulfilled  his  mission,  his 
lar^'-e  Daintinor  testifies  with  reii:ard  to  the  "  color  depart- 
ment."  While  our  illustrations,  through  the  draughts- 
man and  cutteis'  cond)ined  aid,  present,  l)y  contour  and 
perspective,  liglit  and  shade  glimpses  of  moral  l»eauty 
which  serve  to  convince  us  the  poet  has  not  tlirown 
such  an  atmosphere  of  glamour  over  his  native  glade, 
l)ut  that  the  various  scenes  depicted  can  be  I'ecog- 
nizable, 

KETITKN    TO    THP:    HOMESTEAD    AFTER    A    CAMPAIGN    IN    THE 
world's     CRUSADE. 

There  is  one  among  Bryant's  Cummington  poems — 
such  a  gem — and  such  an  opalescent,  multi})hase  gem — 
so  like  an  oj)al — suitable  everywhere,  that  like  the 
dame  a\  Ik^  knew  not  with  ^vhicli  suit  she  should  wear 
her  oj)als,  and  concluded  to  wear  them  with  all,  we 
^^  ill  giNe  you  a  glimpse  of  this  choice  tiara  chatelaine^ 
and  tell  ^'ou  ^\  here  each  several  shade  ag-rees. 

It  belongs  to  "  arbores^ence '' — for  in  it  are  depicted 
individual  trees.  It  is  the  complement  to  Book  II,,  for  it 
portrays  the  general  homestead  scenarium  :  the  swelling 
hills  with  valleys  "  scooped  l)etween,"  and  above  all  gives 
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.US  ear  notice i^l  invisible  hi-aAvliiiii;  stroaius  ;  a  peculiarity 
of  tlic  rcu-ioii.  Not  sio-lit  alone,  l)ut  ear  was  educated. 
Ill  iiiaiiy  of  Bryant's  ]^oems  every  sense  has  its  office. 
To  comprehend  some  of  his  poems  there  must  l)e  each 
sense  unfolded,  all  the  soul  matured.  But  in  fe^v  of 
his  poems  is  tlie  whole  man  so  depicted.  Here  is  •'  The 
Mountain  Wind,"  the  genm-s  loci^  the  attraction  to. the 
Homestead.  By  antithesis  of  escaping  "  the  city's  sti- 
fling heat,  its  horrid  sounds  and  its  polluted  air '' — he 
conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  same  lively 
satisfaction  with  Avhich  his  own  lu'east  is  thrilled. 
Rarely  do  we  find  the  poet  so  happy.  But  to  crown 
all,  he  brings  his  child — the  whilom  "  Little  Fanny  " — 
and  teaches  her  Symlxdism:  wisely  judging  that  if  the 
latent  poesy  of  nature  is  intuitively  comprehended  by 
young  eyes,  the  romance  of  life  will  suggest  itself  to 
young  hearts.  So,  when  we  are  asked — as  we  not  ini- 
frequently  have  been — "How  were  the  children  of 
Bryant  educated  ?"  We  ahvays  reply,  "  By  Syml)olism. 
The  poet  taught  them  to  see  with  his  eyes."  And  we 
quote  a  certain  stanza  Avhich  we  leave  the  reader  to  find. 
Moreover — this  poem  gets  quoted  so  much — the  opals 
are  so  suitable,  that  if,  like  the  worthy  dame's  jewels, 
they  grace  more  than  one  suit  they  are  always  welcome. 
We  will  give  the  poem  presently:  on  condition  that 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  this  motto — the  wisest  thing 
"  G.  P.  R.  Q.  U.  Y.  Z.  James  "  ever  wrote— 
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ANTITHETICAL    MOnO. 

"  T  have  jiassed  mucli  of  my  time  in  cities,  in  wrestling  with 

the  world  tluit  you  probably  have  never  known  ;  and  one   of  the 

effects  has  been  to  give  the  face  of  nature  and  all  the  beautiful 

features  it  displays,  a  glory  and  a,  loveliness  in  my  eyes,  Avliich  those 

who  have  not  been  denied  the  sight  for  months  and  years  together, 

cannot,  I  believe,  comprehend." 

(t.  1*.  ]|.  James. 

The  scenarliiin  of  ihe  Homestead  is  more  than 
photographed  in  the  following  poem:  it  is  crystal- 
lized. Rarely  do  we  find  the  poet  in  stich  a  ha})py, 
genial  hnman  vein.  With  pecnliar  crispness  and  vigor 
he  sings  the  ])raises  of  his  native  glade — for  has  he 
not  come  ho/7ie  from  the  dusty  thoroughfares  of  "The 
Busy  Mart  V  These  pilgrimages  to  the  HEn:\riTAGE  of 
THE  Heart  are  events.     Each  retm-n  lionie  is  the  Folden 

O 

clas])  which  l>lnds  a  cycle  of  life. 

THE    GEM    OF    THE    HOMESTEAD    POEMS. 
LINES    ON    IIEVIS1TIN(t    THE    COUNTRY. 


I  Stand  u})ou  my  native  hills  again. 

Broad,  round,  and  green,  that  in  the  summer  sky 
AYith  garniture  of  waving  grass  and  grain. 

Orchards,  and  beechen  forests,  basking  lie  ; 
While  deep  the  sunless  glens  are  scooped  between, 
Where  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams  unseen. 
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A  lisping  voice  and  gluiiciny;  eyes  arc  near, 

And  ever  restless  leet  of  one,  who,  now. 
Gathers  the  blossoms  of  her  fourth  bright  year; 

There  plays  the  gladness  o'er  her  lair  young  brow, 
As  breaks  the  varied  scene  upon  her  sight, 
Upheaved  and  spread  in  verdure  and  in  light. 


For  I  liave  taught  her,  with  delighted  eye. 
To  gaze  upon  the  mountains, — to  behold, 

Witli  deep  atfection,  the  pure  ample  sky, 
And  clouds  along  its  blue  abysses  rolled, — 

To  love  the  song  of  waters,  and  to  hear 

The  melodv  of  winds  with  cliarmed  ear. 


Here,  I  have  'scaped  the  city's  stifling  heat, 
Its  horrid  sounds  and  its  polluted  air; 

And,  where  the  season's  milder  fervors  beat. 
And  gales,  that  sweep  the  forest  borders,  bear 

The  song  of  bird,  and  sound  of  running  stream, 

Am  come  awhile  to  wander  and  to  dream. 


Ay,  flame  thy  fiercest,  sun  !  thou  canst  not  wake. 
In  tliis  pure  air,  the  plague  that  walks  unseen. 

The  maize  leaf  and  the  maple  bough  but  take. 
From  thy  strong  heats,  a  deeper,  glossier  green. 

The  mountain  wind,  that  faints  not  in  thy  ray. 

Sweeps  the  blue  steams  of  pestilence  away. 


The  mountain  wind  !   most  spiritual  tiling  of  all 
The  wide  earth  kiKjws  ;  when,  in  the  sultry  time. 

He  stoops  him  from  his  vast  cerulean  hall. 
He  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime  ! 

As  if  from  heaven's  wide-open  gates  did  flow 

Health  and  refreshment  on  the  Avorld  below. 
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Where  there  is  no  Departure  there  can  be  no  Re- 
turn. Gotham  lialf  inspired  that  matchless  poem  hy 
antitheses.  To  get  power  on  light  we  foil  it  Ly 
shadow.  The  poet  has  ap])arently  fled  from  pestilence, 
Avith  his  family,  for  refuge  in  the  Old  Homestead. 

GENERAL     ASPECT     OF     THE     CLTMMHSTGTOI^     EEGIOK. 

If  the  reader  should  desire  to  kno^v  where  Cum- 
mington  lies,  he  Avill  find  it  on  the  map  of  Massachusetts 
about  half  way  between  the  Connecticut  at  Northamp- 
ton and  the  Ilousatonic  at  Pittsfield,  and  twelve  miles 
distant  from  any  railway.  Here  a  T)road  Highland  re- 
gion swells  uj)  between  the  valleys  bathed  by  these  two 
fine  rivers,  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  al)ove  the 
level  of  the  sea:  at  the  Bryant  Homestead  it  is  comput- 
ed to  be  about  nineteen  hundred  feet.  To  the  north, 
this  elevated  I'egion  runs  to  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont ;  to  the  south,  it  extends  into  Connecticut, . 
Avhere  its  hills  graduall}'  sid)side  as  tliey  a])2)roacli  the 
Long  Island  Sound.  In  Massachusetts,  the  western 
half  of  these  Highlands,  including  the  smnmit,  lies  in 
the  count}'  of  Berkshire,  and  the  eastern  half  in  the 
counties  of  Plampden,  Hani])shire,  and  Franklin.  Cum- 
mington  lies  a  little  east  of  the  sunnnit  ridge,  and  from 
its  eminences  may  be  descried  the  summits  of  the  hills 
which  form  the  eastern  border  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Connecticut. 
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The  arhoresceucc!  ot'tliis  rcLi-ioii  is  peculiur:  tlu;  ouks 
and  })iiie.s  of  tlic  lower  ])urt  of  tlio  State  are  scai'C(;ly 
found  here,  and  in  their  stead  are  seen  the  snu;;ar-niaplc, 
the  birch,  the  red  l»ircli,  and  the  hendoek.  Tiic  rocky 
ledges  and  precipices  are  for  the  most  part  of  mica-slate 
and  hornblende,  and  the  soil  is  a  tenacious  loam  ^\■hicll 
does  not  easily  yield  to  the  rains,  or  else  it  AV'(ndd  be 
carried  off  by  them,  and  leave  the  rocks  protruding  like 
the  ribs  of  a  mighty  skeleton.  The  farms,  for  the  most 
part,  lie  on  the  broad  but  uneven  uplands,  and  the 
streams  Avend  seaAvard  in  hollo\vs  almost  narroAV  enough 
to  be  called  ravines,  between  steep  declivities.  The 
Avaters  are  sweet  and  the  streams  clear.  No  A'enomous 
serpent  is  known  in  this  region,  the  rattlesnake  and  the 
coppei'liead  find  no  lodgment  in  its  soil  or  among  its 
rocks.  The  fever  and  ai^ue  is  never  known  here,  and 
one  who  comes  from  the  reirion  A\diere  that  form  of  dis- 
ease  prevails  and  l)rings  his  chills  and  chattering  teeth 
Avith  him,  is  looked  npon  Avitli  a  sort  of  Avonder.  The 
summers  are  cool,  but  the  Avinters  are  lon<x,  l)eLcinninf'' 
earlier  than  in  the  loAver  reo;ions  of  the  State  and  con- 
tinning  longer,  Avhile  it  i-arely  happens  that  after  the 
o;round  is  Av^ell  coA^ered  Avith  snoA\"  the  earth  is  a<j:ain  seen 
till  the  return  of  spi'ing. 

These  lon^j-  Avinters  amono;  the  intellectual  and  indus- 
trious  are  Avell  improA^ed.  Among  creatiA^e  minds,  isc>- 
lation  tends  to  self-concentration,  and  ultimately  soul- 
evolvement.        A    poetical    mind,    Avith    natui-e    in    the 
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l);ic'k<2:r<)iiii(l,  Avliere  there   is  no    cliroiilc   idleness,  tends 
to  productiNity. 

IMPEESONAT :  ox. 

A  Genial  Famha' AVuaxgle  over  "Egeria"  and  the  "■Moun- 
tain WiNi)." — An  ^-Esthetic  Quarrel,  in  avhich  both 
ARE  Right  and  neither  Wrong. — Well  to  Settle  these 
"  Family   Jars  "  at   the  Threshold. 

Many  familiar  with  Bkyaxt's  ])oenis  ANould  l)e  sui'- 
prised  were  you  to  say  that  he  dealt  in  Impersonation  ! 
And  yet  liis  impersonations  are  most  frequent,  and  cope 
in  truth  to  nature  with  the  German  and  the  Greek.  The 
Teuton  mind  is  regarded  as  the  modern  Xature-Ex])o- 
nent.  The  Greek  ever  has  l)een  and  ever  Avill  he  resrard- 
ed  as  the  Classic  or  Ancient  Exponent.  The  "  Starry 
Greek  "  impersonated :  behold  his  Mythology  !  The 
"  introspectional  German "  impersonates :  behold  liis 
Legends  !  But  the  "  practical  American  T  has  lie  no 
wand  of  Art  I     Can  he  not  ini2)ersonate  ? 

We  heard  a  complaint  the  other  day  from  a  ])rincely 
landholder  that  he  should  not  attem])t  to  people  his  for- 
est lawns  and  vistas  with  sculpture  and  bronze,  because 
he  could  find  no  American  statues  in  the  least  approjui- 
ate.  To  introduce  old-world  themes  into  the  shades  of 
the  new  world,  confused  liis  reflections  and  disturbed 
his  serenity. 

A  spoiled  virtuoso?  a  Sybarite?  Perhaps.  The 
man  had  the  misfortune  to  T)e  naturally  poetic:  difficult 
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to  ])l('a?;e.  Ills  "  (  )l(l  Musters  ''  lie  ke])t  in  the  liouse. 
Out  of  doors  lie  ^^'allt('(l  N'ew  Masters,  He  is  looking 
for  tliem  yet. 

It  lias  l)een  affirmed  that  letter-press  was  a  foe  to 
Sculpture.  Tliat  The  (rrTTExr.EiKi  Art  (we  believe 
Ave  are  ])eriiiitted  to  ])ut  tliat  in  Capitals,  even  while 
abusing  it  I )  by  making  a  SpeciaUte  of  the  Subjective 
suppressed  the  advancement  of  the  Objective — to  the 
detriment  of  the  Plastic  Arts.  Thus  :  it  has  been  uro-ed 
that  hundreds  are  satisfied,  with  letter-j)ress  descriptions 
of  a  statue.  This  in  America  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  the  populace  did 
not  I'ead  of  statues — 1  mt  it  demanded  them  ! 

AVe  are  a  Xew  Ilace :  we  are  a  Youug  People,  and 
yet  we  impersonate  !  Our  winds  are  as  good  winds  as 
any  to  1  )e  found  on  "  The  Temple  of  the  Winds,"  at 
Athens. 

Egekta,    agniii  ?  * 

"  One  that,  like  Xiinia,  often  bore 

From  liaunted  fount  and  voiceless  glen 
The  Avisdom  of  a  wiser  lore, 

Than  marks  the  babbling  school  of  men." 

As  far  Ijack  as  18o(>  we  note  a  quaint  entanglement 
of  conception  with  regard  to  the  Genius  Loci  or  Egeria 
of  the  Brvant  Homestead. 


*  W.  p.  p.  To  a  very  dear  friend.,  with  a  plain  copy  o/' Bryant's  Poems. 
J^ew  York,  1830. 
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"What  is  Egeria  ^  Inspiration:  "the  lovely  Soul 
of  Nature  !''  Ileultli.  Longevity  in  tlie  personnel  of 
Juvenesceiiee.     A£i:e  in  tlie  2:ui.se  of  Youtli. 

"  Eg-cria  !  sweet  creation  of  some  lieart, 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
j\s  thiiu>  ideal  hreast ;  Aviiate'er  thou  art, 
Or  Avert,  a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  nympliolepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  miglit  l)e,  a  beauty  of  tlie  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
TJwxi  'u:ert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied forthy 

]^YUON,  Childe  Harold,    i 

But  we  do  not  feel  that  Byron's  veneral)le  Numa's 
Egeria,  is  exactly  Bryant's  Mountain  Wind.  Not  ex- 
actly.    Yet  hotli  conceptions  are 

"Airy  and  light — the  offsprhig  of  the  soul/' 

Schiller. 

"The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay  ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  rav 
And  more  beloved  existence." 

Bvuov. 

Bryant's  "  ^[onntain  Wind"  is  a  matchless  imper- 
sonation, l)iit  more  of  the  Shakspearean  than  the 
Byronic  type.  Winds  are  masculine.  This  is  a  youth. 
So  is  Shakspeare's  Ariel.  At  first  glance  you  may  think 
this  Mountain  AVind  as  intangible  as  Bjtou's  Strain  of 
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Muf>ic — wliic-li  so  iiiauy  liave  ijrasped  to  catch  and  con- 
serve in  Art.      A\  e  give  the  two  to  sliow  the  ditt'ereiice. 

"  Oh,  that  I  were 
The  vicAvlcss  spirit  of  a  hivclj^  sound, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — l)urn  and  dyinu; 
"With  tlie  hlessed  tone  wliicii  made  me  V 

JJykon's  Maiifnd. 
Subjective:  Intangible. 

"-Se  stoops  him  from  his  vast  cerulean  hall, 
He  seems  the  T)reath  of  a  celestial  clime."" 

Bkyaxt's  3Iountii'ni.  Wbid. 
Olyective  :   Tangil)]e. 

Sculpture.  This  Wixd,  stooping  earthward,  is  the 
most  s])iritiial  of  youtlis,  whose  mantle  do^\'n^vard 
l>lown,  strewn  \\'itli  forestdeaves,  touches  earth,  forming 
the  sup^Dort  of  the  figure  which  is  yet  in  motion.  From 
his  hand  he  scatters  AVind-Flo^vers. 

This  conception  is  to  be  modelled  in  ttrra  cotta 
for  a  monumental  shrine  for  "The  Spring" — about 
which  we  will  tell  in  tlu^  proper  place.  The  ancients 
used  terra  cotta  far  UKn-e  than  we  do,  and  they  evinced 
their  wisdom.  But  ^ve  Avill  not  no^v  stop  to  discuss  the 
subject. 

This '^  Mountain  AVind,"  this  Egerki  of  our  vener- 
able Numa,  is  "  the  lovely  soul  of  i^^ature  "" — the  "  deli- 
cate preacher  "  of  Song.  She  it  was  who  whispered  to 
him  the  meaning  of  poetry — soul-resurrection.  Song 
elicits  the  soul  self-immured  in  the  natal  cradle  of  man  s 
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breast,  ^owj-  elicits  the  ood  within  us.  Aiau  is  igiio- 
rant  of  the  mysteries  of  his  own  nature  till  he  1  »egins  to 
express  liimself.  There  is  no  apparent  harmony  in  the 
lyre  till  it  is  i)laye(l  upon.  But  the  Avind  can  awaken 
the  lyre,  and  The  Sjiir/f  of  The  3Iouxtaix  Wind 
awakened  the   ])oet. 

With  rei^ard  to  the  entano-lement  of  conceit!  It  is 
but  just  to  say,  that  while  the  ^Mountain  Wind  is  a 
tangible,  Greek  impersonation,  and  can  stand  the  test 
of  the  Objective — the  Plastic  Arts;  Subjectively  it 
impersonates  Egeria — the  Soul  of  Nature. 

Let  us  not  (piarrel.  '' AV.  P.  P."' was  right,  "thirty 
years  ago,"  to  sing  of  our  Venerable  Numa's  Egeria. 
But  if  he  should  see  our  sculptoi-'s  terra  eotta  statuette 
of  the  Greek  phase  of  Beyaxt's  "Mountain  Wind'' — 
we  crave  of  him  the  like  aesthetic  charity  we  extend  1o 
him.  lie  takes  the  Subjective  view;  we  the  01)jec- 
tive, 

Water-Vieav  ox  the  Premises. — A  Phase  of  "  Still  Water/' 
THE  Poet's  Pet  Forest-Ferns  in  the  Foreground. 

This  is  one  of  those  quiet  little  bits  of  landscape 
which  are  overlooked  by  the  ordinary  ol)server,  and 
only  arrest  the  eye  of  the  artist  or  the  minute  observer 
of  nature.  A  clear  little  pool  under  a  sloping  bank,  its 
surface  green  with  the  reflection  of  the  vegetation  by 
which  it  is  overhung  ;  no  living  thing  near  save  perhaps 
the  forest  bird  that  descends  to  drink  in  silence,  and  its 
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fresh  wiM  lierhaiiv  never  cropped  hytlie  lienl.  A  ])lace 
the  sicrht  of  which  suo-o-ests  ideas  of  stillness  and  soli- 
tilde. 

Ke.a[p  says  the  element  <»f  water  is  a  great  educator. 
We  shall  liave  something  to  say  of  water  as  well  as  of 
land  in  our  next  l;)ook,  anil  perhaps  of  the  very  source  of 
this  limpid  j^)ool  upon  whose  marge  ferns  and  mossy 
rocks  and  umlu'ageous  Ijirches  and  maples  overlean  and 
regard  themselves  reflected  in  Nature's  primal  miiTor, 
Oiu"  Veteran  is  a  Druid  ^vho  inculcates  veneration  for 
the  Forces  of  Xatnre.  In  the  next  Look  we  will  tell 
how  veneration  for  one  of  the  Grand  Elements  was 
instilled  in  him.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Kemp, 
that  the  element  of  water  is  one  of  the  Educational 
Forces,  not  to  he  disrefrarded. 


-^^  ^^^^^ 


'  Or'   t. 


B  O  ( )  K     T  I   r . 
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Homestead  Ixtkkioi;  Life  ix  the  Oldex  Tiafk. — Poet's 
IxFAxrv  AND  Youth. — A  Small  Uook  this,  Kxtiiielv 
Devoted    ro  the   I)esi>ised  IIi'maxtties. — 'I'm;   Kivilet. 


I  '5^^**'-  _ 


P  E  T  E  R    B  11  Y  A  N  T,  thti.er  of  the 
(lee|)ly-to-l)e-coiniiii«erate(l     victim     of 
our    Kalei(losc()])ic    Sketches,    ^vas    tlie 
^         '  antithesis    of    Fau-s-fs-    f^ither ;     albeit 

l)oth  take  for  coat  of  arms  the  classic  Pestle  and 
Mortar  of  the  (xreek  ^Esculapiv'^.^-  Both  finished 
their  practice.  Fav-s-f-'^'  fatlier  hilled  ojf  all  his  patients, 
while  Bkyaxt's   father   cured  up   all    of  liis  who   were 


'■■  Classically,  the  modern  Pestle  and  Mortar  should  be  the  ancient 
symbolism  of  the  Servient.  This  was  sacred  to  ^Escnlapius,  who  was 
represented  with  a  large  beard,  holding  in  his  hand  a  stafT,  nmnd 
which  was  wreathed  a  Serpent;  his  other  liand  was  sup])()rted  on  the 
head  of  a  Serpent — whicli  is  snpposed  to  symbolize  wisdom  :  wisdom 
being  a  great  desideratnm  in  the  inedical  as  well  as  oth.er  arts.  ^Escnlapius 
in  Homer  is  not  a  divinity,  but  simply  the  '"  blameless  physician."' 
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cunihlc.      There  \v;is  notliiug  more  to  he  done  in  either 
case.      ( JtheHo's  occupation  Avas  gone. 

The  Medical  Bryant  escutcheon  '' tkl-s  si(h^  o'  the 
sea"  numbers  three  Pestles  and  Mortars  (skull  and 
bonesj.  Our  artist  thought  two  pestles  one  too  niany, 
but  en  verite  the  Bryant  line  is  like  the  Ilelvetius  line 
in  Tlolland,  which  turned  out  three  ''  M.  D.'s,"  and 
hnally  I'.-ui  to  literature.     The  Helvetius  line  ran  thus: 

r  John  Frederic,  Son — 
;3  M.  />.'.y.  \  John  Adrian,  Son— 

I  John  Claude  Adrian,  Son. 
The    Medical    Helvetius   line   now    diverged    into    Lit- 
erature— 

CLAUDE     ADRIAN. 

Literature.      Biography  stops  here. 

THE     REIGN     OF     .F:SCULAPIUS, 

Jean  Pafl  says: — "Herder  and  Schiller  in- 
tended in  their  youth  to  become  surgeons.  But  fate 
said  '  No  !  there  are  deeper  w^ounds  than  those  of  the 
body.'     And  they  both  wrote." 

On  the  Dorthea-st  corner  of  the  Bn\ant  Homestead 
was  a  long  wing,  in  the  kitchen  of  wliicli  our  poet 
in  his  1)oyhood  has  frolicked  many  an  evening  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  eaten  apples  l)y  the 
blazing  fireside.     Here   he  acquired  a  taste  for  apples 
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that  bids  fair  to  Ix-  liistuiical.  But  it  is  with  thr 
southwest  corner  tliat  we  have  now  to  (h).  And  here 
Mv  trace  tlie  first  (hi^\'nings  of  that  antauonisin  tliat 
finally  (h^stroyed  the  line  of  the  Medical  Bryants. 
The  northeast  and  the  southwest  were  even  at  this 
earl}-  hour  diagonally  hor-s  de  combat.  The  yoiuigsters 
with  their  apples  around  the  blazing  hearth-stone, 
their  fun  and  their  frolic  counterbalanced  the  staid 
doctor  in  his  office,  his  pestle  and  mortar — plasters 
and  ])ill-box.  On  the  southwest  corner  stood  a  low 
^ving  occupied  by  Dr.  Bryant  as  TJie  Temple  of 
jEsGulapius.  An  a^vful  spot.  Here  the  father  initi- 
ated many  ])roiiiising  young  disciples  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  healing  art.     Traditionary  lore. 

^Esthetics  of  a  name.  Are  you  all  named  for  great 
people  I — those  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
worlds  And  were  >'ou  intended  bv  Aour  far-seeino; 
parents  and  guardians  to  tread  in  their  illustrious 
footsteps  and  makt^  a  mark  after  their  copy,  as  you 
<li(l  In  your  (•opy-l)ooks  {  That  is  all  very  well.  Even 
old  Blaik  instructs  us,  that  since  to  the  virtuous  and 
illustrious  th(^  world  is  never  indifferent,  therefore  the 
ancients  proposed  that  youth  sliould  be  educated  to  con- 
cede to  such  respect  and  homage  due  to  ])atrons  or  god- 
fathers— taking  in  many  instances  their  names,  in  or<ler 
to  have  their  characters  ever  before  the  mind's  eye. 
We  lead  ill  Aiiorbach's  "Tales  of  the  Black  Forest,'' 
how  Ivo  Block  and  his  student  confreres  speculated   on 
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Oil  each  a(l()i)tiiig  a  })ati'oii-geiiiiis  and  lionoring  liis 
iiaiiic.  But  these  ehiklreu  were  evidently  I'e-named  ;  or, 
if  named  l)iit  once,  named  after  their  characters  had 
heufun  to  1)6  develoi)ed. 

But  sometimes  ])arents  in  these  latter  days  make  a 
mistake  and  give  a  young  i)oet  or  musician  a  doctor's 
or  a  lawyer's  name.  This  creates  confusion,  and  should 
be  avoided  in  future. 

A     NAME     A     ''  MEJIOIHAL.'' 

Alexander's  ''Memor'adr — A  familiar  Historical 
Anecdote,  peculiarly  apropos  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

"A  proper  name  is,  as  we  said  before,  a  reniem- 
l)rance.  In  the  Bible  the  words  '  name  '  and  '  memorial ' 
occur  as  ])arallels  and  synonyms  to  each  other.  A 
name  m  a  memorial.  AVe  are  told  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  going  to  war,  sent  word  to  the  Jews  to  erect 
him  a  monument,  which  he  ho])ed  to  find  on  liis  return 
from  the  expedition.  He  came  back  (Ave  sup])Ose  from 
India)  some  years  afterward,  but  there  was  no  monu- 
ment. Angry  and  astonished,  lie  summoned  the  High- 
priest  to  come  before  him.  The  High-priest  came, 
having  children  in  his  suite.  The  king  asked  him 
ironically  if  lie  had  forgotten  his  order.  'Sire,'  the 
High-priest  said,  'it  is  contrary  to  our  religion  to 
make  any  image  or  statue.  But,  look  here!'  and 
he  turiH^d  rcmnd  to  the  chihb'en,  and  asked  one  bov, 
and   then    another,  and  then   another:    'What  is  y(mr 
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name  f  '  Alexander,'  answered  each  boy,  one  more, 
one  less  distinctly,  according  to  his  age,  'Sire,'  said 
the  Iligh-priest,  'you  see  we  have  fulfilled  your  com- 
mand, l)y  calling  every  boy  who  was  lK)rn  during 
your  absence  l^y  your  name ;  and  as  those  names 
will  go  down  from  generation  to  generation,  those 
living-  monimients  will  be  nuich  better  than  a  monu- 
ment  of  stone,' 

"The  High-priest  was  right." 

Putnam! 8  Mag.^  Sept.^  1868. 

Whatever  their  national  extraction  the  Bryants 
came  of  an  intellectual  line.     Soul-Development. 

XAMIXG     OF     THE     POET. 

Let  us  imagine  Dr.  Bryant  sitting  in  his  ofiice, 
lost  in  thought.  IIo\v  should  he  name  his  young 
son?  Suddenly  his  eye  lit  upon  the  Medical  Library: 
the  family  library  which  had  l>een  in  the  house  for 
three  generations.  There  were  the  tomes  of  the  great 
Scottish  Physician — Dr.  AVillia:m  Cullex  :  indispu- 
table authority  on  all  the  ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to. 
We  nniy  fancy  the  Doctor  thus  solilocpiizing — ''  I  ^vill 
call  my  son  William  Cullex".  Now,  cei-tainh',  ( )f  all  my 
sons  lie  will  take  after  the  pilld)ox,  as  other  youngsters 
take  after  candies  and  apples.  I  shall  see  my  young 
son  WiLLiA.Ai  an   illustrious  '  M.  D.'     Peradventure,  his 
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ponderous  tomes  ou  ILjgeia  will  cumber  tlie  slielves  of 
posterity  !" 

Alas  for  parental  solicitude.  Nature,  the  omni- 
present Eartli-Mother,  who  tvill  ever  have  lier  o^vn 
way,  said — "  No  !  I  liave  ah'eady  kept  tliis  family  in 
drugs  for  three  generations !  My  store  of  Materia 
Medica  is  quite  exhausted.  Everybody  being  healed 
up  noAV,  and  the  air  l)eing  longevity  itself — it  will 
never  do  to  have  any  more  doctors.  Humanity  must 
be  fed :  I  must  have  more  farmers  and  leaver  doctors. 
Some  must  Soiv^  and  some  must  sing  Tlie  Song  of 
the  Sower.  The  A:\iEnicAx  Soul  has  awakened  to 
self-consciousness.  Peo])le  must  have  food  for  the 
mind  as  well  as  for  the  Ijody.  I  Avant  a  m(?to-phy- 
sician,  wlio  can  prescribe  wholesome  tonics  for  the 
mind  diseased,  and  decoy  i)oor  stifled  lumianitv  out 
into  'the  magnificent  tem|)le  of  the  sky.'" 

So  Nature  willed  tliat  tke  young  Brjant  should 
be  a  poet ;  and  poetry,  Scliiller  says,  prepares  the 
mind  for  the  contemplation  of  God. 

Dr.  Bryant  soon  found  he  had  for  once  made  a 
Avi^ong  diagnosis.  The  Musce  had  sent  him  a  Poet 
instead  of  Hygeia  sending  him  a  Disciple. 

But  the  child  was  christened;  it  was  too  late  to 
alter  his  name.  This  little  contretemps  explains  how 
the  old  Caledonian  ^sculapius.  Doctor  William  Cullen, 
lives  in  the  reflection  of  an  American  poet's  fame. 
He    rejoices   in    a  transatlantic  "memorial,"  or   rather 
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his  publishers  speculate  upon  it — which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  This  reminds  us  of  Alexander's 
"Memorial,"  the  anecdote  previously  related. 

REGIME PHYSICAL. 

Wholesome  Regime  for  Yduxg  Genius,  axd  the  Uuthle.ss 
Invasion  of  the  Xuksekv  by  the  Waggish  Youxg 
Students. 

Doctor  Biyant,  it  ^vill  be  conceded,  was  a  rare 
"  Country  Doctor,"  in  more  senses  than  r)ne.  He  had 
an  eye  to  the  education  of  the  'pliy-'sifiue^  which  in 
those  primal  days  was  usually  ignored.  But  his  Men- 
tal Regime !  It  strikes  the  plane,  in  soul-development, 
of  that  of  Goethe'' -s  fatlier :  and  ancestor  Bryant  and 
ancestor  Goethe  Ijoth  get  their  precious  sons  into  a 
"  l)lind  alley  !  "  l)ut  we  anticipate. 

Bryaxt's  inikntile  education  differed  fi-om  that  of 
MoxtaictXe's.  Both  alike  delicate  in  infancv.  Hear 
the  old  Gascon's  confession :  "  Even  my  infancy  ^vas 
trained  up  after  a  gentle  and  free  manner,  and  exempt 
fi'om  any  rigorous  suVjjectioiu  All  which  helped  me 
to  a  complexion  delicate  and  incapable  of  solicitude; 
even  to  that  degree  that  I  love  to  liave  my  losses, 
and  the  disorders  wherein  I  am  concerned,  concealed 
from  me."  Ah,  the  old  Gascon  could  never  "grasp 
into  the  thick  of  life."  He  himself  concedes  it.  A 
pas.sive,  negative,  introspectional,  morbidly  egotistical 
existence   had   he :    and    yet   it   is   interestinof   to    idlv 
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listen  to  his  pratiiigs.  A  self-opinionated  voice  from 
France  in  1500.*'''  But  ours  was  a  new  country — wliere 
active,  positive,  disseminating  life-prineii)le  was  re- 
quired. And  noAV  we  come  to  tlie  Legend  of  the 
Spring — all  in  due  time.  Ours  is  an  idle,  leisurely, 
unnecessary  l)ook,  and  there  inust  l)e  no  hurry  in  it. 
There  is  a  story  that  Byron's  old  Highland  nurse,  ^\  ho 
used  to  rock  him  to  sleep  in  her  Ijrav.ny  arms, 

"  'Twccn  the  gloaming  an'  the  mirk, 
When  tlie  kye  come  liame, 
When  tlie  kye  come  hame  !" 

kept,  treasured  up  in  her  "  cliist  o'  drawers,"  one  of 
the  poet's  infantile,  cast-off,  worn-out  "  htxhy  socks." 
It  is  reported  that  Avlien  Lord  Byron  came  to  hear 
the  story,  he  laughed  heartily:  thougli  not  without  a 
"tear  in  liis  e'e " — the  only  time  lie  was  ever  sup- 
posed to  laugh  heartily  in  his  life.  AVhether  the 
Veteran  of  Cummington  will  laugh  heartily,  should 
he  ever  hear  our  stor}',  ^ve  kno^^'  not.  Possil)ly  we 
might  get  our  ears  boxed ;  so  you  must  keep  this  a 
secret  as  Avell  as  the  secret  of  the  Apple-Tree.  It 
is  l)y  committing  to  idle  ])osterity  the  legends  and 
lore  of  the  past  that  history  and  philosophy  are 
perpetuated. 

*  Birth  and  Death.  Michael  pe  Montaigne  was  born,  as  he  liimself 
tells  us,  "  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  last  of 
February,  1533."  Pasquier  informs  us  that  "Tlie  Pleasant  Egotist  "  ex- 
pired on  tlie  13th  September,  ir)i)2,  in  tlie  60th  year  of  his  age,  "  present- 
inix  in  his  death  a  fine  mirror  of  the  mterior  of  his  soul." 
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Tkaditiox  asserts  tliat  Bryant  in  liis  intaney  was 
of  frail  plnj8l(iue^  with  an  immense  Lead.  Dr.  Bryant, 
disapproving  of  siicli  precocious  cerebral  development, 
ordered  liim  to  he  ducked  every  morning  in  pure 
spring  water, — a  spring  as  beautiful  as  Calypso's, 
IxM'dered  Avitli  tender  herbs,  parsley,  and  dewy  vio- 
lets. (See  Odyssey.)  So  two  of  the  students  each 
mornino;  stole  the  delicate  infant  from  his  mother's 
warm  couch,  I'an  with  him  to  the  sjjring  some 
forty  rods  from  the  house,  and  immersed  him  several 
times  head  foremost  in  the  cool  clear  ^vater.  Tra- 
dition further  reports  that  the  youngster  resisted 
manfully,  not  then  appreciating  such  treatment.  But, 
strange  to  relate,  the  oftener  he  was  ducked  the 
stronger  he  grew,  until  finally  the  morning  fight  with 
the  students  began  to  assume  the  phase  of  modern 
gymnastics ;  and  possibly  this  is  the  origin  of  his  gym- 
nastic exercises.  If  poetic  fire  could  l)e  ([uenched,  the 
inspiration  of  our  infant  poet  should  have  been  well 
cooled  off  by  this  merciless  plunge-bath  exj^eriment. 

Time  rolled  on.  Yoiuig  Bryant  had  not  then  read 
Shakspeare,  but  he  disliked  to  go  to  his  matutinal 
bath  "upon  compulsion."  So  he  concluded  to  volun- 
tarily adopt  the  cold-^vater  regime  and  gymnastic 
exercise  as  a  life  tonic — thouo;h  instead  of  fio;htino; 
students,  he  contents  himself  with  practising  the 
dumb-l)ells,  and  advises  every  one  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise.    The  Veteran  is  a  great  athlete. 
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"Cold-Water  Baths"  axd  "MuscrLAii  Ciikistianity." 

How  Oxford  Hughes,  of  "  Tom  Brown  "  notoriety, 
would  like  to  put  liis  Englisli  goose-(|uill  in  just 
liere  and  give  liis  scratcli  in  favor  of  "  all  out-doors 
Physical  Exercise,"  and  idling-away-tlie-tinie-generally- 
witli-Nature,  as  a  relief  of  too  mucli  scholastic  wisdom 
and  precocious  genius. 

How  Professor — Doctor  Dio  Lkwis  (we  shall 
never  get  his  title  right)  would  like  a  page  of 
our  l)Ook  for  his  advertisement.  He  would  insist 
that  "  Physical  Exercise "  alone  made  the  genius  of 
Bryaxt ! 

How  "  TJie  House  of  Sciier^ieriiop.x,"  that  great 
Scholastic  Foundry  where  Educatiox,  from  Patent 
Seats  (of  learning)  to  diplomas,  can  l)e  had  for  green- 
backs—would like  a  page  on  Dumb-hells  and  Indian- 
Cliibs  and  all  their  thousand-and-one  inventions  to 
take  the  strain  off  of  the  taxed  brain.  Lastly — how 
the  Water-Cure  people  will  love  to  (piote  this  ex- 
ample of  Bryant ! 

Quit  dusty  Gotham  with  all  its  advertisements: 
they  Avill  not  give  you  either  strength  or  health,  wit 
or  learning,  if  the  vital  principle  be  not  cherished 
within  you. 

But  they  may  T)e  regarded  as  means  to  elicit  it 
— if  it  Tje  dormant. 
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Perhaps.  IJut  ^\  e  ure  now  speaking  of  tlie  times  ere 
sucli  things  as  "  Health  advertisements "  were  heard 
of;  ^\■h('n  people  Avere  just  Ijeginning  to  a^vaken 
to  the  Recuperative  Forces  of  Nature.  Tliis  Iligli- 
laiul  Homestead  was  the  stronghold  of  health, — the 
region  for  miles  and  miles  a  composite  of  vi^-or 
and  longevity. 

"  TA^  Sprhuj'"  in  which  the  infant  poet  ^vas  im- 
mersed is  the  source  of  Hie  Hividet  which  mean- 
ders prettily  1»y  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  is 
thus  poetically  described  hy  liiiu.  Hundreds  have 
read  the  poem  and  admired  its  trutli  to  naturf^,  without 
knowing  that  they  were  charmed  Ly  Nature's  self 
"  Tlie  Spring  "  was  t(j  the  infantile  poet  the  Fountain 
OF  Health,  and  ^\'ho  shall  say  that  to  the  youthful 
poet  it  was  not  the  Fouxt  of  Poesy,  as  it  is  to  the 
veteran  Minstrel  the  Siirixe  of  Me.moiiy  ? 

IxFAXcY,  Youth,  Manhood,  and  Age  are  charmed 
around  that  sprinrj  and  its  wandering  Rivulet.  A 
s^rateful  return  did  the  Pott  make  in  after  years  to 
this  fountain  of  health.  The  Rivulet  is  one  among 
his  first  and  choicest  descriptive  poems,  and  in  con- 
nection with  others  has  been  admirably  illustrated  by 
a  talented  young  artist.  But  all  this  from  imagi- 
nation alone.  Until  the  talented  Hows  A\'ent  on 
his  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  Bkyaxt  Homestead,  in 
the  "leafy  June"  of  1868,  on  the  special  mission  to 
take  our  illustrations  for  idle  Posterity,  the  veritable 
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Rivulet,  whose  origin  is  the  Legendary  Spring,  ivas 
never  hefore  sketched.  Our  artist's  illustrations  of  the 
Rivulet  commence  Avith  the  Tail-Piece  of  tliis  in- 
teresting Book  III., — de])icting  the  Legendary  Spring, 
the  Source  of  the  Rivulet.  The  Large  Lllustratioii  of 
Book  V.  is  the  Ll'mulet  in  its  meanderings,  while  the 
Tail-Piece  of  Book  V.  is  yet  another  phase  of  the 
storied  stream.  We  no^\^  give  the  much  admired  poem 
entire. 

THE     PaVULET. 

Tliis  little  rill,  that  from  the  springs 
Of  yonder  grove  its  current  brings, 
Plays  on  the  slope  awhile,  and  then 
Goes  prattling  into  groves  again. 
Oft  to  its  warbling  Avaters  drew 
My  little  feet,  when  life  was  new. 
When  Avoods  in  early  green  were  dressed, 
And  from  the  chambers  of  the  west 
The  warmer  breezes,  travelling  out. 
Breathed  the  new  scent  of  flowers  about, 
My  truant  steps  fi-om  home  would  stray. 
Upon  its  grassy  side  to  play. 
List  the  brown  thrasher's  vernal  hymn, 
And  crop  the  violet  on  its  brim. 
With  blooming  cheek  and  open  l>row, 
As  young  and  gay,  sweet  rill,  as  thou. 

And  when  the  days  of  boyhood  came, 
And  I  had  grown  in  love  with  fame. 
Duly  I  sought  thy  banks,  and  tried 
My  first  rude  numbers  by  thy  side. 
Words  cannot  tell  how  bright  and  gay 
The  scenes  of  life  before  me  lay. 
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TliL'ii  glorious  hopes,  tliut  now  to  s|H'ak 
Would  bring  tliu  blood  into  my  clicck. 
Passed  o'er  me;  and  I  wrote,  on  liigli, 
A  name  I  deemed  should  never  die. 


Years  change  tliee  not.     Upon  yon  hill 
The  tall  old  maples,  verdant  still. 
Yet  tell,  in  grandeur  of  decay, 
How  swift  the  years  have  passed  away, 
Smce  iirst,  a  child,  and  half  afraid, 
I  wandered  in  tlie  forest  shade. 
Thou,  ever  joyous  rivulet. 
Dost  dimple,  leap,  and  prattle  yet; 
And  sporting  Avith  the  sands  that  pave 
The  windings  of  thy  silver  wave, 
And  dancing  to  thy  own  wihl  chime. 
Thou  laughest  at  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  same  sweet  sounds  are  ni  my  ear 
My  early  childhood  loved  to  hear; 
As  pure  thy  limpid  waters  run; 
As  bright  they  sparkle  to  tlie  sun ; 
As  fresh  and  thick  the  bending  ranks 
Of  herbs  that  line  thy  oozy  banks; 
The  violet  there,  in  soft  May  dew, 
Comes  up,  as  modest  and  as  blue  ; 
As  green  amid  thy  current's  stress, 
Floats  the  scarce-rooted  watercress  : 
And  the  brown  ground-bird,  in  thy  glen. 
Still  chirps  as  merrily  as  then. 


Thou  changest  not — but  I  am  changed. 
Since  first  thy  pleasant  banks  I  ranged ; 
And  the  grave  stranger,  come  to  see 
The  play-place  of  his  infancy. 
Has  scarce  a  single  trace  of  him 
Who  sported  once  upon  thy  brmi. 
10 
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Tlie  visions  of  my  youth  are  past— 
Too  Lright,  too  beuutitul  to  last. 
I've  tried  tlie  world — it  wears  no  more 
The  colorinij:;  of  romance  it  Avore. 
Yet  Avell  lias  Nature  kept  the  truth 
She  ])roiuised  to  my  earliest  youth. 
Tlie  radiant  beauty  shed  abroad 
On  all  the  glorious  works  of  God, 
Shows  freslily,  to  my  sobered  eye, 
Each  charm  it  Avore  in  days  gone  by. 


A  few  l)rief  years  shall  pass  aAvay, 
And  I,  all  treml)ling,  weak,  and  gray. 
Bowed  to  the  earth,  which  Avaits  to  fold 
My  ashes  in  the  embracing  mould, 
(If  liaply  the  dark  Avill  of  fate 
Indulge  my  life  so  long  a  date,) 
May  come  for  tlie  last  time  to  look 
Upon  my  childhood's  favorite  brook. 
Then  dimly  on  my  eye  shall  gleam 
The  sparkle  of  thy  dancing  stream; 
And  faintly  on  my  ear  shall  fall 
Thy  prattling  cui-i'ent's  merry  call; 
Yet  shalt  thou  flow  as  glad  and  briglit 
As  wlieu  thou  met'st  my  infant  sight. 


And  I  shall  sleep — and  on  thy  side, 
As  ages  after  ages  glide, 
Cliildren  their  early  sports  shall  try. 
And  pass  to  hoary  age  and  die. 
But  thou,  unchanged  from  year  to  year, 
Gayly  shalt  play  and  glitter  here ; 
Amid  young  flowers  and  tender  grass 
Thy  endless  infancy  shalt  pass; 
And,  singing  down  thy  narrow  glen, 
Slialt  mock  the  fadin<j;  race  of  men. 
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Now,  ;i  <l;iiu  lias  l>e('U  ])];uhmI  across  tlic  ravine, 
niakino:  a  iiiie  slieet  of  water.  Many  otlicr  localities 
hereabouts  are  described  in  tli(^  ])oenis  of  l»oth  tlie 
brothers — for  instance,  "The  Monntain  (Irave-yard,"  hy 
John  II.  Eryant;  "The  T^vo  draves,"  by  AVilliam 
Cullen,  etc.  AVe  Avill  tell  about  this  ])oet-brother  pres- 
ently. 

TIME    CARRIES    AWAY    OLD    STRUCTTTRES. 

Wherein  P(^Esr  stands  aside  for  ANTKirrrv.  (3ur 
Dramatic  Ilhistration,  ^vhich  turns  even  the  storied 
Mividet  fr(^ni  its  proper  channel,  is  an  extraordinary 
611011:  of  genius  for  the  Occident,  not  to  be  outdone 
by  the  "Alexander  Procession"  of  the  Orient,  which 
somebody  now  turns  off  on  his  silver-cups  f  )r  Young 
America,  thus  symbolically  strengthening  him  Avith 
the  wine  of  anticpiity.  It  depicts  the  triumplial 
emigration  of  the  Temple  of  ^sculapii^s.  Doctor  Bry- 
ant's old  office,""''  or  symbolic  exit  of  Allo2)athy,  the 
very  walls  of  Avhich  are  supposed  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  secrets  of  the  Art  practised  by  Hippoc- 
rates. The  building  is  drawn  by  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen  to  its  present  site,  a  mile  from  the  homestead. 
The    moment    our    artist    has    dramatically    seized    is 


*  The  renegade!  Departing  from  the  good  old  foitliof  Allopathy.  Wm. 
C.  Bryant  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  New  York  IIomcBopathic 
Hospital. — Moobe's  Rural  New-Yorker,  1869. 
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wLeii  tli(i  ark  lias  rested  upon  tlie  riglit  spot  and 
refuses  to  l)iidge  anotber  incli.  Antiquity  teaches 
us,  that  Avhen  the  Penates  refuse  to  advance,  on 
that  spot  the  liousehohl  ark  must  rest.  It  is  vain 
for  the  drivers  to  Avhi])  u])  or  the  hoys  to  hire  on 
that  Zodiacal  Band  of  Oxe^t:  one  for  every  month 
of  the  year :  typical  <  »f  TniE.  Time  carries  a^vay 
old  structures,  I'emoves  ancient  landmarks,  and  makes 
a  o;eneral  revolution  amons:  the  homesteads  of  the 
earth.      This  is  the  syml^olic  exit  of  Allopathy. 

When  the  Medical  Art  gave  place  to  the 
Dushij  line  of  the  Ptole]\iy  Race^  that  once  famous 
Temple  of  aEsculapius  (the  Medicine  god  of  the 
Greeks)  is  no^v  the  abode  of  the  ETiiiopiAisrs. 
Whether  they  practise  any  of  their  old  heirloom, 
traditional'}'  rite-s'  of  Ohi  under  its  charmed  roof, 
we  cannot  say ;  hut  the  tenement  seems  to  1  )e 
given  over  to  the?  rule  and  the  reign  of  the  2)owers  of 
darkness,— a  spot  sacred  to  Awe  and  Suspicion,  the 
parents  of  superstitions  iiinumerahle.  Strange  sounds 
are  said  to  issue  from  the  huildino: — at  midnio-ht 
strange  ghosts  are  flitting  round — neither  of  Indian, 
European,  or  American  descent. 

The  African"  reigns  in  one  corner  of  the  old 
India]^  Pontoosook  Forest  ! 

The  Red  Ma?^,  the  White  Man,  the  Black  Man. 
— But  where  is  the  Indian — the  Lord  of  the  Soil — 
to  whom  the  (rreat  Manitou  gave  the  Western  World  ? 
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Where  are   the   Indians  of  the   Poiitoosook  J^'orest, 
— their  Homestead  ? 

Let    "  The    Indian    Exodus  ''    answer. 

CHARACTER     OF     THE     INHABITANTS,     AND     WHAT     EFFECT 
THIS     HAD     ON     THE     FUTURE     POET. 

Not  alone  is  man  inipressil)le  Ly  nature,  l)ut  no 
human  l)eing  was  ever  3et  Avliolly  indej^endent  of 
the  influence  of  his  fello^v-man.  It  is  said  that 
Nature  has  educated  Bryant.  Not  entirely.  Nature 
has  rather  accomplished  liim.  lie  dre^v  his  ac- 
quirements from  that  grand,  much-abused,  and  ignored 
repertoire — Humanity.  "Man  is  the  most  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry  to  man.  Every  thing  that  sur- 
rounds him  is  either  the  element  in  Avhich  he  lives 
or  the  instruments  which  he  uses."  Bryant  has, 
throuo-h  the  sono;s  of  half  a  centurv,  so  interested 
us  in  the  elements  in  which  he  lives  his  nol)ler 
life,  his  interior  existence,  that  the  world  is  now 
interested  in  him.  From  the  ^vorks  of  the  jioet  we 
l)ecome   interested  in  the  phenomena   of  the  man. 

GENERAL    FEATURES    OF    THE   HIGHLANDS    OF    CUMMINGTON. 
INHABITANTS. THK     irASS. 

The    peo])le    in    this    part    of   tlie    country    are    in- 
telligent,   industrious,  and    civil ;    the    severity    of  tlie 
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climate  and  the  somewliat  exhausted  soil  oblige  them 
to  be  laljorious,  l:)ut  the  air  is  i)iire,  and  the  cli- 
mate healthy,  and  there  are  ^  many  instances  of  lon- 
gevity. Health,  Industry,  and  Frugality, — presided 
over  by  Contentment.  A  pleasing  rural  tableau. 
The  "  Starry  (rreek  "  avIio  impersonated  Earth  as  the 
"producing  mother"  would  impersonate  these  attri- 
butes;   would  people   this  Highland  with   Genii. 

EPITAPH    ON    ONE    OF    THE     IXHAIUTANTS. 

Ilis  youth  was  innocent  ;  liis  riper  age 

Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness  every  day  ; 

And  watched  hy  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm,  and  sage, 
Faded,  his  late  declining  years  awaj-. 

Cheerful  he  gave  his  being  np,  and  went 

To  shai'c  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent. 

First  clue  of  the  "  Two-fold  Thread."  The  Heal 
and    the    Ideal. 

This  solitude  in  a  highland  region  t^vo  miles 
and  a  half  from  any  village  or  post-office,  among 
woods  and  pastures  of  very  little  tilth,  contains  a 
population  of  simple  haljits,  though  not  unintelligent. 
Tlie  more  refined  employ  themselves  in  the  pursuit 
of  literature  and  belles-letti'es.  But  this  stroncfhold 
among  the  rocks  was  the  school  of  a  practical  phi- 
losophy happily  evolved   in    77ie   Old  Mans   Counsel. 

The    mass    of  the    population    tells,    by    the  pulse 
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of  pMIo-ROjy/ij/,  u\n>n  tlie    young  jjoet's   heart.     Human- 
ity points  tlie  lesson   of  Nature. 

In  tlie  follomng  Philosophical,  Humanitarian 
poem  there  are  three  sej^arate  1  >eauties :  the  match- 
less May  Scenarium ;  the  favorite  grouse,  ixirtridge 
(or  Time)  Simile  j  and  the  philosophic,  humanitarian 
Climax — woi-thy  of  an  ancient  Greek.  And  the  j^oem 
is  Greek  in  its  agricultural  philosophy — its  profound 
Humanity.  We  call  this  rustic  sa2:e  the  ancient  ao-ri- 
culturist,  but  the  American  farmer  is  the  duality  of 
the  Greek  herdsman  and  sower. 

THK    <>I,D    MAx's     COTTXSEL. 

Among  our  hills  and  valleys,  I  have  known 
Wise  and  grave  men,  who,  while  their  diligent  hands 
Tended  or  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  earth, 
Were  reverent  learners  in  the  solemn  school 
Of  nature.     Not  in  vain  to  them  were  sent 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  or  the  vernal  shower 
That  darkened  the  brown  tilth,  or  snow  that  beat 
On  the  Avhite  winter  hills.     Each  brouglit,  in  turn, 
Some  truth,  some  lesson  on  the  life  of  man, 
Or  recognition  of  the  Eterxal  Mixd 
TF7to  veils  his  glory  vnth  the  elements. 

One  such  I  knew  long  since,  a  white-haired  man, 
Pithy  of  speech,  and  merry  when  he  would  ; 
A  genial  optimist,  who  daily  drew 
From  what  he  saw  his  quaint  moralities. 
Kindly  he  held  comminiion,  though  so  old, 
With  me  a  dreaming  boy,  and  taught  me  much 
Tliat  books  tell  not,  and  I  shall  ne'er  forget. 
11 
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MAY    SCENAKIIM. HOMESTEAD    RECilON. 

The  S(/ft  of  Mdij  was  l)i'ig]it  in  iniddlc  heaAcii, 
And  steeped  the  sprouthuj  forests,  the  green  liills 
xVnd  emerald  wheat-fields,  in  his  yellow  light. 
Upon  the  apple-tree,  where  rosy  buds 
Stood  clustered,  ready  to  hurst  forth  in  hlootn, 
The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full  clear  note 
For  hours,  and  Avearied  not.     Within  the  woods, 
Whose  young  and  half  transparent  leaves  scarce  east 
A  shade,  gay  circles  of  anemones 

Danced  on  their  stalks;  the  shadbush,  white  with  flowers, 
I>rightened  the  glens  ;  the  new-leaved  butternut 
And  (piivering  poplar  to  the  roving  breeze 
Gave  a  balsamic  fragrance.     In  the  fields 
I  saw  the  pulses  of  the  gentle  wind 
On  the  young  grass.     My  heart  was  touched  with  joy 
At  so  much  beauty,  fiushing  eveiy  hour 
Into  a  fuller  beauty ;  but  my  friend, 
The  thoughtful  ancient,  standing  at  my  side. 
Gazed  on  it  mildly  sad.      I  asked  him  why. 


THE    ANCIENT    ACiRICULTUUIST    TO    THE    YOFNG    TOET. 

"■  Well  mayst  thou  join  in  gladness,"  he  i-ejilied, 
"With  the  glad  earth,  her  spi'inging  plants  and  flowers, 
And  this  soft  Avind,  the  herald  of  tlie  green 
Luxuriant  summer.     Thou  art  young  like  them. 
And  well  mayst  thou  rejoice.      But  while  the  flight 
Of  seasons  fills  and  knits  thy  sj)reading  frame. 
It  withers  mine,  and  thins  my  hair,  an<l  dims 
These  eyes,  whose  fading  light  shall  soon  be  (|uenched 
In  utter  darkness.     Ilearest  thou  that  bird  ?" 

I  listened,  and  from  midst  {he  depth  of  woods 
Heard  the  love-signal  of  tlie  grouse,  that  w(>ars 
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A  suble  ruiruroiuiil  liis  mottled  iicck  ; 

Purtriilgc  tlicy  cull  him  by  our  northern  streams, 

And  ])heusMnt  by  tlie  Dehiwure.     He  beat 

His  barred  sides  with  his  8])eekled  wings,  and  made 

A  sound  like  distant  thunder;  slow  the  strokes 

At  first,  then  fast  and  faster,  till  at  length 

They  passed  into  a  murmur  and  were  still. 

"There  hast  thou,"  said  my  friend,  "a  fitting  type 
Of  liuman  life.*     'Tis  an  old  truth,  I  knoAV, 
But  images  like  these  revive  the  power 
Of  long  familiar  ti-uths.     Slow  pass  our  days 
In  childhood,  and  the  hours  of  light  are  long 
Betwixt  the  morn  and  eve;  Avitli  swifter  lapse 
They  glide  in  manhood,  and  in  age  they  fiy; 
Till  days  and  seasons  fiit  before  tlie  mind 
As  flit  the  snow-flakes  in  a  winter  storm, 
Seen  rather  than  distinguished.      Ah  !   I  seem 
As  if  I  sat  within  a  helpless  bark. 
By  swiftly  running  waters  hurried  on 
To  shoot  some  miglity  elifl".     Along  the  banks, 
Grove  after  grove,  rock  after  fi-owning  rock, 
Bare  sands  and  pleasant  homes,  and  flowery  nooks, 
And  isles  and  whirl])ools  in  the  stream,  appear 
Each  after  each,  but  the  devoted  skifl" 
Darts  by  so  swiftly  that  their  images 
Dwell  not  u|)on  the  mind,  or  only  dwell 
In  dim  confusion ;  faster  yet  I  sweep 
By  other  l>anks,  and  the  great  gulf  is  near. 

*  "  I  remember  liearing  an  aged  man,  in  the  country,  compare  the  slow 
movement  of  time  in  early  life  and  its  swift  Higlit  as  it  upproaclied  old  age, 
to  tlie  drumming  of  a  partridge  or  ruffed  grouse  in  the  woods — the  strokes 
falling  slow  and  distinct  at  first,  and  following  each  other  more  and  more 
rapidly,  till  they  end  at  last  in  a  whirring  sound."— Tlie  reader  will  observe 
in  the  poem  there  are  a  chain  of  tropes.  The  wliirring  partridge- 
wings;  the  flitting  snow-flakes;  and  the  torrent  of  rushing  water. 

Time. — Thou  Cliain  of  Glittering  Tropes  whose  links  are  intangible. 
In  delicacy  outrivalling  the  Venetian. 
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"  Wiselj',  my  son,  wliile  yet  tliy  days  are  long, 
And  this  fair  change  of  seasons  passes  slow, 
(father  and  treasure  up  the  good  they  yield — 
All  that  tliey  teach  of  virtue,  of  pure  thoughts 
Of  kind  affections,  reverence  for  thy  God 
And  for  thy  brethren  ;  so  when  thou  shalt  come 
Into  these  barren  years,  thou  mayst  not  bring 
A  mind  unfurnished  and  a  withered  lieart." 


THE    HOMESTEAD    IN    THE    OLDEN    TIME. — SOCIAL    LIFE. 

Bryant  in  Lis  younger  days  was  surrounded  l)y 
aspiring  young  geniuses,  some  wlio  wrote  what  they 
called  poetry,  some  translated,  while  some  liad  the 
good  taste  to  pay  their  devotions  not  alone  to  the 
muse,  but  to  the  pretty  young  ladies. 

Their  winter  amusements  were  sleigh-i'ides,  and  what 
was  the  gi-eatest  pastime  of  all,  singing-schools.  Some 
person  of  mature  age,  skilled  in  psalmody  and  Avitli  a 
special  zeal  for  church  nuisic,  was  em|)loyed  at  a  mod- 
erate compensation  to  teach  ])salm-singing  to  the  young 
peo])le,  and  even  to  any  of  riper  years  who  chose  to 
attend.  Evening  after  evening  the  sport  Avent  on  in 
the  long  winter  nights.  The  young  people  sang  each 
other  into  a  new  familiar  accpiaintance,  and  their  elders 


*  Symbolizhig  by  antithesis  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  The  Veteran 
of  CuMMixGTOx,  ill  Ills  EiGUTU  Decade,  tliat  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature. 
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always  came  to  lu-ar  them  and  observe  their  progress. 
There  were  no  lectures  at  that  time  to  })e  attended, 
l)iit  there  were  militia  trainings,  wliicli  were  more 
frequent  then  than  now,  and  the  annual  regimental 
reviews  dre^v  all  the  p()})ulation  of  three  or  four  con- 
tiguous towns  to  the  same  sj^jot.  Whenever  the  fi^ame 
of  a  T)uildino:  was  to  be  raised,  it  was  a  frolic  for  the 
men ;  and  whenever  a  quilt  Avas  to  l)e  made,  it  was  a 
merry  time  for  the  women.  The  Fourth  of  July  was 
faithfullv  ol)served  with  the  discharge  of  guns  and  an 
oration,  and  the  annual  thankso-ivino-  assembled  all 
the  scattered  mendjers  of  the  tamily  to  a  feast  luider 
the  roof  of  its  head.  There  were  sometimes  balls  and 
dances;  though  on  these  a  considerable  pai't  of  the 
older  population  looked  with  desj)air,  but  the  A'ounger 
ones  had  them  notwithstanding.  Sometimes  a  season 
of  religious  earnestness  would  sweep  over  the  country ; 
some  popular  preacher  would  go  from  place  to  place, 
j)reaching  chiy  after  day  and  evening  after  evening, 
listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  numerous  converts 
would  be  gathered  into  the  churches.  Then  there 
w'ere  political  differences,  and  controversies.  On  the 
whole,  remote  as  the  district  was,  and  diffei'ent  as 
many  of  the  objects  of  interest  were  from  those  which 
attract  attention  at  the  present  day,  life  was  not  allowed 
to  stagnate  then  any  more  than  now.  The  genius  of  the 
passing  hour  vitalizes  every  day.  The  future  is  but  a 
progressive  modification  of  the  present. 
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THE      HOMESTEAD     IN     THE     OLDEJST      TIME. ANTIQUITY      OF 

THE     BUILDIJSTG. 

All  that  tlie  oldest  iiiha1)ita7it  of  Massachusetts 
knows  of  the  luaiisioii — the  Bryant  Homestead — is  that 
it  was  erected  Ly  an  earl}^  settler  of  what  wa^i  then 
called  the  Pontoosook  Forest.  This  early  settler  was 
Ebenezer  Snell,  Esq.,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
the  poet;  a  stern  old  Puritan  magistrate  who  dealt 
out  justice  in  a  sunnnary  manner  to  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers. 

REIGN     OF     .JUSTICE     IN     THE     OLDEN     TIME. 

Mr.  Bryant  points  out  even  now  the  spot  in  the 
neighborhood  where  stood  the  public  whipi)ing-post, 
and  he  speaks  of  Iniving  seen,  just  after  his  punishment, 
the  last  culprit  who  was  flogged  *  there,  for  a  theft, 
u})on  the  sentence  of  his  grandfather.  The  house  came 
into  ])ossession  of  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  father  of  the 
poet,  he  having  married  a  daughter  of  Squire  Snell, 
as  he  ^vas  popularly  called.  It  ^vas  a  large,  lo\\^,  one- 
story  ganil)rel-roofed  house,  standing  on  a  fork  of  the 
roads,  with  the  sides  adjusted  to  the  points  of  the  conq)ass. 
These  ])ioneer  settlers  ^vere  always  famous  foi'  having 
the  door  open  the  right  AV^ay,  so  that  they  would  know 

*Wirtemherg  has  just  abolished  tlie  thne-Iionored  "  whipping-post." 
The  Deutchers  are  a  little  behind  the  Ydiikces^  l)iit  "better  late  than 
never.''  It  is  still  allowed  to  stand  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  our  civilization. 
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which  direction  to  take  l»y  th(!  sun  and  not  get  lost  in 
tlie  wilderness;  and  famous  tliey  were  also  for  having 
the  family  or  keeping  room  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
tlnis  securing  a  sunny  temperament  for  the  children 
of  the  house.  Whether  there  was  a  "weathercock"  on 
the  ga1ole-end  to  tell  which  \vay  the  wind  l)lew  we  can- 
not say.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  a  Dutch 
necessity  which  pertains  legitimately  to  the  founders  of 
New  Amsterdam.  We  have  made  searching  inquiries 
as  to  wdiether  there  w^as  a  horse-shoe  originally 
nailed  over  the  door— that  Leing  the  Puritan's  safe- 
guard affiiinst  witches.  Here  "  the  oldest  inhabitant  " 
again  fails  us,  and,  after  deep  pondering  we  conclude 
the  structure  ^vas  neither  Dutch  nor  Puritan,  and  how 
it  has  stood  the  combined  attacks  of  Salem  witches, 
Dutch  liol)goblins,  and  Indian  spirits,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  say.  But  this  we  know — originally  an  "  Ancient 
Oak"  stood  close  to  the  back  of  the  house:  a  veritable 
forest  monarch  guarding  the  threshold.  About  this 
ancient  oak  more  hereafter. 

"The  Poet's  Spring"— the  fount  of  Health,  in  its 
grass-endjovvered  arbor  and  1>}'  its  violet-sprinkled 
marge.  It  has  l)een  proposed  to  ornament  this  spi-ing 
plateau  by  a  terra-cotta  statuette  of  "The  Mountain 
Wind,"  the  genius  of  Health — thus  the  tw^o  coml)ined 
make  a  pleasing  allegory.  Water  and  mountain  air,  the 
elemental  nurses  of  fragile  infancy,  insui'ing  longevity, 
a  ripe  old   age. 
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"  For  there  is  vigor  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  tliat  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share." 

We  may  misquote  Byron's  words,  T)ut  that  ^vas  at  one 
time  liis  sentiment. 

Our  poet-infant  was  l)atlied  in  "  The  Spring,''  oiu' 
poet-hoy  was  rocked  on  the  tree-t(^p.  This,  after  he 
had  learned  "to  clinil)" — which,  even  in  his  Eighth 
Decade  lie  has  not  forgotten.  Infant,  Boy,  Youth, 
Man,  Veteran,  he  has  T)een  caressed  l>y  that  genius 
loci — "  The  Mountain  Wind." 


B  O  O  K     T  T 


MOSAIC  S-T  HE     OLD 


THE     OLD     AXD     THE    KEW. THE     <»LI>. 

iSlTE  OF   THE  (JlD  ScIIOOL-HOUSE. BoY-FeELING. MoSAICS. CaS- 

KET  OF  Thouciht-Talismans. — The  Poet's  Earlieu  Poems 
FOR  THE  Poet's  Earlier  Readers. — Book  IV.,  ax  Initi- 
atory Book,  aviiose  ^Esthetic  Complement  is  Book  Y. 


IIATEVEIl  else  to  the  night  lius  o-oue — 
Tlie  night  that  never  shall  know  a  <la\vn- 
Tt  stands  undimmed  in  my  memory  still, 
The  old  hrown  school-house  on  the  hill. 


I  see  the  briers  beside  the  door. 

The  rocks  where  we  played  at  "  keeping  store," 

And  the  steps  we  dug  in  the  bank  below, 

And  the  "'bear-track""  trod  in  the  winter  snow. 


The  names  on  the  Aveather-boards  are  })art 

Of  the  sacred  treasures  of  my  heart ; 

Some  yet  a  place  Avith  the  earth-sounds  keep, 

And  some  in  the  holds  of  silence  sleep. 

12 
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We  co])y  tlie  al xjve  from  a  city  paper ;  avIio  wrote  it 
we  knoAV  not.  "We  preserve  it — not  for  its  faultless 
diction,  Init  for  its  genuine  Loy-feeling.  Tlie  same 
l)oy-feeling  tliat  made  Irvhstg  recount  liow  in  youtliful 
days  lie  and  liis  tliouglitless  boy-companions  liad  cliased 
eacli  otlier  around  and  leaped  in  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  over  tlie  old  decaying  toml)stones  of  tlie  pioneer 
settlers,  lie  I'elates,  with  liis  accustomed  sini})le  grace, 
liow  lie  and  liis  young  companions  ^vere  checked  by  the 
grave  sexton.  And  when,  in  after  years,  from  his 
pilgrimage  in  the  world  he  returned  to  the  old  church- 
yard, apparently  a  stranger,  he  iinds  a  ne^v^  generation 
of  thoughtless,  hilarious  l)oys  chasing  each  other  as 
he  once  chased  his  ])lay mates,  and  lo  !  the  grave  sexton 
who  reproves  them  with  authoritative  air  and  offended 
mien,  lKviN(i  recognizes  as  one  of  his  old  school-fellows. 
Ever  the  Old  and  the  New :  ever  the  New  and  the 
Old. 

Bryant's    school-house. 

Return  we  to  our  motto. — Bryant's  hrst  school-house 
did  not  stand  on  a  hill,  and  the  stanzas  we  have  qnoted, 
save  for  the  boy-feeling  before  mentioned,  are  inappro- 
l)riate.  The  objective  is  false,  Init  the  symbolic  is 
true.     The  boy -feeling  secures  their  immortalit}. 

Veterans  who  keep  their  hearts  young  in  their 
Eighth  Decade  think  no  recollections  so  charminjx 
as  those  of  their  infancy.     They  all  join  the  old  French 
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Chan-son.  ii(»  iiiattci-  li(»\v  idly  ti'aiislalcd.  (  )ih'  can 
scarce  take  a  greater  liberty  with  the  original  French 
song  of  "  Forty  years  "  than  the  French  themselves  have 
taken  ^vith  Bryant's  llivnlet/'" — Le  Petit  Rulsseaa,  as 
they  name  it ;  yet  they  have  managed  to  serve  nj)  a 
ragout  of  a  poem  l)oth  tender  and  charming,  though 
retaining  so  little  family  likeness  to  the  old  familiar 
Kivulet  of  the  Homestead,  that  did  ^ve  not  see  the 
original  credited  to  Bryant  we  should  have  imagined 
it  a  French  rill,  ilo^ving  from  a  naturally  French 
spring. 

But  Ave  wander  from  the  Yale  of  Year.^.  If  the 
French  take  liberty  with  our  Rivulet  Me  will  even  stretch 
their  song  a  decade  or  two.  What  inspires  Forty  years' 
poesy  only  needs  intensifying  to  apply  to  Seventy  years. 
All  the  world  has  learned  that  the  French  know  how 
to  grow  old  with  grace  ;  and  here  is  their  original  old 
song  a  decade  or  so  older : — - 

There  are  moments  that  make  the  okl  heart  again  youn<r, 

Moments  that  jnake  the  brow  gay ; 
And  they  come  like  the  eclio  of  songs  that  were  sung 

In  the  dawn  of  our  infancy's  day : 
Singing — "  Keep  thy  lieart  young  Alavay,  Alway  ; 
Keep  thy  heart  young  alway  ! 
No  time  for  murmuring,  no  time  for  tears, 
When  we  shall  have  luimhered  our  Seventy  years; 
We've  weathered  life's  breakers,  life's  cares  and  fears — 
'Tis  the  dolt  ever  mopes  in  the  Yale  of  Years, — 
A'o?^,  Nature  bids  us  be  gay  !" 

*  Beantes  de  la  Poesie  Anglaise :   par  le  Chevalier  de  Chatelaiu. 
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Ill  our  Illustration  of  this  l)o<)k  our  artist  gives  a 
view  from  the  "Site  of  the  Old  School-house,"  where 
the  young  poet  of  Cumuiiugton  mastered  the  primary 
elements  of  the  immortal  arts  of  reading  and  ^vriting. 
Whether,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  said  his  h-tters  to  an  ohl 
dame  ^vho  rewarded  him  \vith  gilded-gingerbread  ^vhell 
he  was  good  and  punished  him  ^^it\l  the  terrible  birch- 
rod  when  he  was  bad,  tradition  is  silent.  We  have  our 
own  private  opinion  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  very 
idle  scholar,  for  the  elements  of  good  old-fashioned 
handwriting,  Avhcii  every  letter  Avas  a  specialite,  a  dis- 
tinct feature,  are  still  traceal)le  in  liis  chirography.  It  is 
said  that  his  handwriting  bears  a  marked  seml)lance 
to  that  of  his  father — ^vliich  was  peculiarly  distinct  and 
plain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  handwriting  has  not 
deteriorated,  for  llo^v  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  writes 
a  neater  hand  than  he  did  ten  years  ago.  Instead  of 
the  hurried  stride  of  a  homogeneous  scrawl,  where 
^vords  are  hieroglyphics  Der  Ilerr  Vonnann  cannot 
himself  make  out,  Bryant  writes  the  most  individually 
distinct  hand  of  any  man  in  his  office.  His  autograph 
will  l>e  found  beneath  his  |)ortrait.  A  Perpetual 
Portrait;  ^ve  make  choice  of  the  art  of  the  photog- 
rapher, and  shall  always  try  to  have  represented  the 
late-'^t  portrait  of  the  veter;ui  minstrel. 

We  give  the  alpha  and  omega  of  our  Illustrations. 
The  Old  and  the  New.  The  large  illustration,  with 
the  leafy  Maples  and  the  graceful  Elm,  the  site  of  the 
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Old  Scliool-lionse,  is  tlie  site  also  of  the  faiiious  ]\raj)l('- 
Siigar  Cauip, — "•Sugary"  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
"Sugary;'  used  as  a  nouu,  Webster  says  is  a  new  word. 
But  tliis  homestead  ••'  Maple  Sugary  "  is  an  old  feature. 
The  trees  were  found  there  l)y  Bryant's  maternal  grand- 
father. Many  of  these  maples  were  set  out  by  Bryant 
when  a  mere  youth  :  both  father  and  son  re])lanted  young- 
trees  for  the  Maple  Sugary,  The  trees  are  not  now  fos- 
tered for  their  luscious  sap,  but  theii'  luxuriant  beauty. 

The  process  of  extracting  and  conserving  the  "  clear 
pure  lymph,"  and  the  gentle  resurrection  of  Nature 
from  her  winter  sleep,  Bkyaistt  thus  beautifully  alludes 
to — the  titting  climax  to  "^  Winter  Piece : " 

And  it  is  jjleasant,  when  the  noisy  streams 
Are  just  set  free,  and  milder  suns  melt  off 
The  plashy  snow,  save  only  the  firm  drift 
In  the  deep  glen  or  the  close  shade  of  pines, 
'Tis  pleasant  to  behold  the  wreaths  of  smoke 
Roll  up  among  the  maples  of  the  hill, 
Where  the  shrill  sound  of  youthful  voices  wakes 
The  shriller  echo,  as  the  clear  pure  lymph. 
That  from  the  wounded  trees,  in  twinkling  drops. 
Falls,  mid  the  golden  brightness  of  the  morn. 
Is  gathered  in  with  brimming  pails,  and  oft. 
Wielded  by  sturdy  hands,  the  stroke  of  axe 
flakes  the  woods  ring.     Along  tlic  quiet  air. 
Come  and  iloat  calmly  off  the  soft  light  clouds. 
Such  as  you  see  in  summer,  and  the  winds 
Scarce  stir  the  branches.     Lodged  in  sunny  cleft. 
Where  the  cold  breezes  come  not,  blooms  alone 
The  little  wind-flower,  whose  just  opened  eye 
Is  blue  as  the  spring  heaven  it  gazes  at — 
Startling  the  loiterer  in  tlie  naked  u-roves 
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Willi  unexpected  l)eauty,  for  the  time 
Of  Idossoms  ;iii(l  u'reeii  leaves  is  yet  alhi-. 
And  ere  it  comes,  the  encountering  winds  shall  oft 
Muster  their  wrath  again,  and  rapid  clouds 
Shade  lieaven,  and  hounding  on  the  frozen  earth 
►Shall  fall  their  volleyed  stores,  rounded  like  hail 
And  white  like  snow,  and  the  loud  Xorth  again 
Shall  l)utlet  the  vexed  forest  in  liis  rnge. 

Tlie  tiiil-])iece  wliicli  ^vlll  l>e  found  at  the  end  of 
tliis  Book-Clia])ter,  is  a  vie^v  of  tlie  new  school-lumse 
erected  l)y  Mr.  Bryant  on  a  ])oi'tion  of  liis  domain, 
Wlietlier  any  inei})ient  young- poets  patronize  the  new 
schoohhoQse  we  cannot  stop  to  investigate.  We  have 
other  matter  on  our  hands. 

ANTIlROPOL()(4Y. 

Emiguatiox  of  ]Ia<es. — Exodus  of  Ixdiax  and  Ox-Coming  of 

THE  Saxox. 

The  Nations  come  ;  the  Xations  go  ; 
The  tidal  hillows  ehl)  an<i  flow 
•Tust  as  a  tJiousand  years  A(;o! 

Tide  of  (JdHtitriex. 

Anthropology  has  but  just  hcgun  its  approjM-iate  w^ork  among 
the  races  of  men.  It  lias  endeavored  to  map  tliem  out,  to  ai-- 
range  them  into  classes,  and  to  speculate  upon  their  orio-in. 
*     *     *     Humanity  has  as  many  phases  as  the  kaleidoscope. 

Du.  WiLPFi:,  on  Anthropoloff y . 

There  stood  tlie  Indian  hamlet,  there  the  lake 
Spread  its  blue  sheet  that  flashed  with  many  an  oar, 
Where  the  bi-own  otter  plunge<l  liini  from  the  l)rake. 
And  the  deer  drank. 
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l^ook  now  alii'oad — aiiot lii'i- r;u-(_'  lias  tilled 
These  jiopuloiis  hordei-s — wide  the  wood  recedes, 
And  towns  shoot  up,  and  fertile  realms  are  tilled: 
The  land  is  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads ; 
Streams  nuniherless,  that  many  a  fountain  feeds. 
Shine,  disembowered,  and  give  to  sun  and  breeze 
Their  virgin  waters  ;  the  full  region  leads 
New  colonies  forth,  that  toward  the  western  seas 
Spread,  like  a  rapid  flame  among  the  autumnal  trees. 

Bryant's  Ages. 

The  local,  tlie  key  to  the  universal.  AV<!  treat 
of  Kaces,  and  Thanatop-sis  is  the  ]'e(|uiem  or  earth- 
tomb  phase  of  all  the  i*ace  of  man  !  Legitimately  it 
l)elongs  to  that  ])ortion  of  our  Ixxjk  Avhich  treats  of 
the  Xe^v  World  races.  The  grand  Humanitarian 
eartli-phase.  The  Sixth  Day's  Creation.  The  past, 
the  ])resent,  and  the  future ;  antiquity,  the  ])resent,  and 
posterity.     Thanatopsis    is    Anthropological. 

THIS    IMMORTALITY    OF    BRYAJS^t's.^ — X.  P.    WILLIS. 

Oi  the  three  poets  of  our  school-days, — Buyaxt, 
Halleck,  and  Willis, — Bryant,  the  eldest,  alone  re- 
mains. If  we  are  foolish  over  his  old  homestead 
^ve  niay  he  pardoned.  It  is  not  every  Veteran  in  his 
Eighth  Decade  ^vlio  has  two  generatioxs  at  ^vork 
for  him;  whose  only  trouble  is  that  he  cannot  undo 
the  ^vork  quite  so  fc^st  as  they  do  it.  We  shall  get 
a  little  in  print  yet  in  spite  of  his  scissoring;  and 
if  our  motley  l)Ook  show  like  the  costl}-  Indian  shawls 
that  bear   one  unfinished  corner  which  by  no  art   can 

Vi 
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1)0  mado  to  iiiatcli  tlu'  rest  of  tlie  luosaic-patteni,— why  ? 
Just   so   inucli   is   it  the   more   valual)le.     Connoisseurs 
understand  the    mark   of  tlie   Calcutta   House. 
But  we  started  to  tell  of  poor  Willis. 

Music  ;  oit  RKQUiK>r-P"ASE  of    Thaxatopsis. — The  late  N.  P. 

\YlLLIS,    FATHER    OF    THE    THOUGHT. 

How  true  it  is  that  a  genuine  thought  can  l)e  ex- 
pressed 1)\'  \'arious  wands  of  art, — can  be  transLated 
into  various  forms  of  language!  Willis,  the  ])oet — 
the  sensitive — was  thrilled  with  the  startling  idea  that 
will  come  home  to  us  of  the  Gkeat  All-Tomb,  on 
hearing,  after  the  })oeni  had  become  of  world-wide 
fame,  tliat  the  ground-thought  of  Thanatopsis  had 
been  suggested  l)y  Indian  remains.  That  the  local 
was  the  key  to  the  universal.  Psychologically,  Willis 
was  in.vt^ry  lo\v  health  when  tlie  paper  containing  what 
the  \vriter  then  deemed  the  origin  of  Thanatopsis  was 
laid  before  him.  As  if  that  mysterious  power  that 
ins])ired  Mozart's  Last  Re(piiein  had  chosen  Willis 
for  on<^  of  its  visitations,  the  thought  never  left  him 
till   he  joined   the   innumerable  caravan. 

Willis  little  thought  Avhen  he  ])enne(l  tlu^  intro- 
duction to  our  crude  ])ap(M'  that  he  was  describing 
the  music-})has(-  of  Thanato|)sis,  and  that  already  his 
sensitive  ear  had  caught  the  Kequiem  Maecit  to 
the  (treat  All-Tomb.  The  innumera])le  caravan 
spoken  of  in  that  ])oein  belongs    to  that  class  of  con- 
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ceptiuiis  exj)ressed  1)y  "  The  Day  of  Judii'ineiit  "  of 
Michael  Ai^gelo  (Painting),  "The  Dance  of  Death," 
IloLBEix  ( Basso-Rilievo),  Brido-e  of  Basle  (coninienio- 
ratini^- tlie  Plague),  "  Dies  Irce '^  ( Poetiy,  l.'Uli  century, 
(iotliic  type),  and  Mozart's  lie(|ui('iii  (Music,  nearing 
modern  times).  Witli  Willis  the  conception  took  tlie 
mu<ic  })hasc.  ^17/7/  does  AVillis  ildul:,  of  Butant  as 
lie  listevs  to  the  Beeclier  orgciiC' 

THE    GRAND    II0MESTEAD-P0E:\I THANATOPSIS. 

The  Bine  liochs  of  Curnm'uKjton^  the    key-stone    of 
"the  Great  To:\n;  of  Max!" 

The  liills 

rjock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the  vales 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 

Tlie  venerable  woods 

*  *  *  * 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  tlie   Great  Tomb  of  3Ian. 

Tlianatopsh. 

APOSTROPHE     TO    THE    SETTIXG    SIN,    WHEREIN    HE    IMMORTALIZES    A 
DECLINING    RACE. 

I  Stand  upon  their  ashes,  in  thy  beam, 

The  oftspring  of  another  race,  I  stand 

Beside  a  stream  they  loved. 

A  Walk  at  Sunset. 

A  noble  race  !  but  they  are  gone, 

With  their  old  forests  wild  and  deep. 

And  we  have  built  our  homes  upon 
Fields  where  their  generations  sleep. 

*  Alluding  to  a  remarkable  editorial  of  N.  P.  Willis— i^ome  Journal, 
Aug.  8,  1860. 
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Their  luuutuhis  slake  oiirtliirst  at  noon, 
Upon  their  fields  our  harvest  waves, 

Our  lovers  woo  heueath  their  inoon — 

Then  let  us  spare,  at  least,  their  graves ! 

Tlie  Disinterred  ^Yarrl<>r. 

And  they  that  spring  from  thee  shall  build  the  aneient  ruins; 
The  foundations  of  old  times  shall  the}-  raise  up  : 
And  thou  shalt  l)e  ealled  the  repairer  of  the  broken  mound; 
The  i-estorer  of  i)aths  to  l)e  frequented  by  inhabitants. 

Lowth's  Isaid/i. 

The  old  Israelitish  seer  Avails  over  the  desolation 
wroiio'ht  1)V  the  ire  of  the  unproiioimcealde  Jah,  which 
had  turned  man  and  his  liabitation  to  dust  of  the  earth. 
But  he  f  )i'etells  that  a  new  race  shall  arise  and  rebuild 
the  mounds  and  restore  the   paths! 

TiiANATOPSis  is  Earth's  Universal  lieqnieni.  It  is 
the  Funeral  March  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future.  This  is  the  music  phase.  Poor  Willis 
evolved  that  idea. 

Tiia:n'Atopsis  ^s^as  written  at  the  Homestead ;  and 
as  with  this  familiar  and  never-tod)e-worn-out  poem, 
this  Greek — Indian — ^American  dirge,  the  legitimate 
career  of  our  ])oet  commences,  we  deem  it  I'everent 
to  give  it  place  among  Homestead  associations,  and  to 
tell  all  Ave  ]s:no^v  of  its  origin.  Br.YAisrT  was  in  his 
(ughteenth  or  perhaps  nineteenth  year  A\hen  he  wrote 
it,  and  it  was  first  puldished  in  the  JSFortli  American 
Jxeview  in  ISIG.  The  perspective  of  his  mind  was 
toned  l>y  the  classic  Greek.  He  was  a  mature  scholar 
though  a  youthful  poet,  not  yet  arrived  to  man's  estate. 
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PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE    OBJECTIVE    AN^D    THE    SUBJECTIVE. 

Genius  is  rarely  selt-coiiseious  of  liis  ])()\vers;  is 
not  given  to  analyzinii"  liis  own  pliilosopliy.  Our  Yet- 
er;iii  liimself  would  pi'()l)ably  l)e  surprised  were  we  to 
suggest  that  the  consolation  of  Tlianatopsis  consisted  in 
the  harmonious  play  of  two  antagonistic  philosophemes  ! 
Thus: — he  l)ids  us  flee  niorl)id  introspection  when  it 
Leconies  soul-harrowing  and  tends  to  waste  the  frail 
casket  of  cla}'.  He  then  bids  us  seek  and  trust  like 
a  fond  ])elieving  child  to  the  Kecuperative  Forces  of 
Nature.  He  rings  the  changes  on  the  life  within  and 
llTc  without.  From  Introspection  he  Avould  hav^e  us 
vault  to  Observation. 

INTROSPECTIOX   FOILED    BY    OBSERVATIOX. 

Wlicn  thoughts 
Of  tlie  last  hitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  tiie  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart ; — 
Go  forth,  nnder  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Xatui'c  hohls 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware. 
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It  was  here  in  Cummiiiii-toii,  while  Avaiideriiiii;  in  the 
primeval  forests  over  the  floor  of  Avhieli  were  scattered 
the  gigantic  trunks  of  l^illen  trees,  nioiihU'ring  for  long 
years  and  suggesting  an  indefinitely  remote  anti(]uity, 
and  Avhere  silent  rivulets  crept  [dong  through  the  carpet 
of  dead  leaves,  the  spoil  of  tliousands  of  summers;  that 
the  poem  entitled  Tlianatopsis  was  composed.  The 
young  poet  had  read  the  poems  of  Kiiike  White,  a\  Inch 
edited  hy  Soutiiey  were  puldished  aljout  that  time, 
and  a  small  volume  of  Southey's  miscellaneous  poems, 
and  some  lines  of  these  authors  had  kindh'd  liis  imagi- 
nation, which  going  forth  over  the  face  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  £i;lol)e  sous^ht  to  brino;  under  one  l)i-oad  and 
com])reliensive  view,  the  destinies  of  the  liunian  race  in 
the  ])resent  life  and  the  perpetual  rising  and  passing 
away  of  generation  after  generation  who  are  nourished 
by  the  fruits  of  its  soil  and  find  a  resting-])lace  in  its 
bosom.     As  at  flrst  written  it  l)egan  Avith  the  halfdine, 

"Yet  a  few  tlays  and  tlice,'' 
and  ende(l  with  the  half-line, 

"And  make  tlicir  bed  witli  tliee." 

In  this  state  it  ^vas  found  by  the  poet's  father  at 
Cummington  among  some  other  manuscripts,  after  his 
son  had  left  the  place  to  reside  elsewhere.  He  took  it 
to  the  editors  of  the  Nortli  American  Review^  then  a 
monthly  periodical,  in  -which  it  appeared.  Afterwards, 
when  in  1821,  and  after  his  father's  death,  he  published 
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a  little  volume  of  j)oeiiis  at  Cambridge,  the  poet  added 
the  sixteen  lines  with  \\liicli  the  poem  begins  and  the 
fifteen  ^vith  which  it  closes.     In  this  poem  he  speaks  of 

"  01(1  ocean's  gray  and  luelanclioly  waste," 

but  he  had  not  then  seen  the  ocean,  any  more  than  he 

had  seen  the  solitudes  of  Oregon  through  which  winds 

seaward    the   river  now  foolishly  named  Columbia,  on 

the  l)anks  of  which  towns  and  cities  are  beo-iuuino;  to 

arise. 

Where  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound. 
Save  his  own  dashings — yet — -the  dead  are  there  : 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

CLIMAX-THOUGHTS     OF     THANATOPSIS. 

The  "  sad  sweet  music  of  humanity." 
The  whisper  of  the  Guardian  Angel. 

THE    CAK  A  VAN-THOUGHT. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  ixxumerable  cakavan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamher  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ! 

Pause :  ^ve,  want  breath  to  tix  this  scenarium  in  our 
mind.  Here  is  nascent  drama.  This  climax  is  a  du- 
ality ;  an  antithesis. 
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THE    DUKA.^r    J'lIOl'GHT. 

But,  sustaiucMl  and  sootlied 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  wlio  wraps  tlie  drapery  of  his  coucli 
About  him,  and  Hes  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

"  How  long  may  he  that  dream  beneath  the  mould 
AVhen  Ave  are  covered  by  earth's  mantle  o'er  ?" 

Will  tlie  sleej)  of  the  grave  put  a  stop  to  soul- 
progression  ?  When  this  ileshy  tabernacle  together 
with  the  sul>tle  ties  that  unite  Dual  Human  Nature 
are  dissolved — ^vdlen  elements  niodihed  hy  the  accident 
of  life,  Avhich  is  a  mere  circumstance,  are  resolved  to 
their  primal  powers — where  will  the  soul  l)e  accommo- 
dated ?  Where  is  the  suprasensual  realm  of  thought 
and  feeling  i  We  read  Bryant's  Thanat02)6-i-s  and  we 
exclaim  ^vith  Bykon's  Dante— in  his  own  weird  tei'za 
7'ima — 

"  A  thousand  years  which  yet  supine 
Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise, 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation, 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes  !" 

And  how  many  thousand  "  thousand-years  ])rophecy 
of  Dante  "  will  roll  over  Bryant's  eartli-toml)  ?  His 
grand  Anthropological  Cairn  for  alj.  of  mortal  clay  ! 

Who  can  tell  ?  What  is  Dip:s  Ir.e  i  Do  elements 
need  rest  ?  Is  Dies  Irae  tlie  linal  examination :  and 
will  the  soul,  the  Life-Pupil,  1je  ])iit  back  or  forward 
according  to  progression  in  Life- Apprenticeship  ?  Put 
back  to  Primal  Nonentity  at  final  Revision  ? 
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How  loiiLT  iiiav  1>e  that  drcaiu  '.      Aa'es,  or  inotncnts  >. 

"Who  can  tell  ?    for  who  can  hear 
Tidings  from  the  spirits  there  ?" 

Dante  could  !  The  stein  of  lineament,  the  grim, — 
the  father  old  <»f  Tiiseau  song — ^coiikl  l)ear  revelations 
from  the  realm  of  the  siiprasensiial.  A  type  of 
Apocalyp-'se  St.  Joiix,  Avas  Daxte  Alioiiieki.  He 
grappled  with  the  Intangible.  Verily — Thanatopsis  is 
a  weird.  j>oem.  We  never  muse  over  it  without  evolv- 
ing some  new  pliase  of  our  common  earth-mound. 

The  poem  stops  at  the  Drea^i  of  the  Grave;  and 
wisely,  Keader  :  we  have  seen  letters  ^vritten  to  Bry- 
AXT  in  his  Eiglitli  Decade,  asking  him  to  finisli  Than- 
atopsis with  Immortality.     Why  does  he  not  i 

Art  has  its  limitations.  Between  the  Innumerable 
Caravan  and  Immortality  comes  the  Dream  of  the  Grave  ! 

Then  Bryant  does  not  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  ? 

Reader  :  Avhat  would  you  have  ?  He  has  hope, 
hope — that 

"  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  diseourse, 
Looking  hefore,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused." 

If  used  it  is  preserved.  Like  Schiller,  our  Bard 
is  a  soul-progressionalist.  He  has  faith  : — faith  that 
the  All-Absorber  will  re-create  the    soul    anew  after 
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this  toilsome  life-pilgrimage  and  dual  apprenticeship,  in 
what  phase  seemeth  to  Him  best.  What  would  you 
more?     From  out  of  Hope  and  Faith  evolve  Belief. 

The  symbolism  of  our  Initial  cover  device  is  the 
Heraldry  of  two  nations,  the  Exodus  of  the  Indian 
and  the  On-Coming  of  the  Saxon-Clan. 

CONCLUDING    REMAEKS. 

Severe  as  the  climate  of  the  reurion  is  in  which 
Bryant  passed  his  school-boy  days,  the  summers  were 
delightful ;  and  even  in  late  autumn,  in  his  birth-month 
November,  there  were  intervals  of  warmth  and  l)right- 
ness,  sunshiny  days  when  the  elements  were  in  re. 
pose  and  when  the  season  which  Longfellow,  in  his 
Evangeline,  calls  the  summer  of  All  Saints,  was  enjoyed 
in  its  perfection.  This  the  poet  has  portrayed  in  his 
Sonnet  entitled  November.  The  illustrations  of  this 
book  are  all  drawn  from  oljjects  seen  in  the  leafy 
months.  We  leave  to  the  poet  himself  to  depict  the 
Sabbath  stillness,  the  universal  repose,  the  l)are,  leaf- 
less, russet  landscape  sleeping  in  the  genial  sunshine 
just  before  the  arrival  of  the  frost  and  storms  of 
winter. 

NOVEMBEK. 

Yet  one  smile  more,  departing,  distant  sun  ! 

One  mellow  smile  through  the  soft  vapory  air, 
Ere,  o'er  the  frozen  earth,  the  loud  winds  run, 

Or  snows  are  sifted  o'er  the  meadows  bare. 
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One  smile  on  the  brown  liills  and  naked  trees, 

And  tlie  dark  rocks  whose  summer  wreaths  are  cast 
And  the  bhie  gentian  flower,  that,  in  the  breeze, 

Nods  lonely,  of  her  beauteous  race  the  last. 
Yet  a  few  sunny  days,  in  which  the  bee 

Shall  murmur  by  the  hedge  that  skirts  tlie  way, 
The  cricket  chirp  upon  the  russet  lea. 

And  man  delight  to  linger  in  thy  ray. 
Yet  one  rich  smile,  and  we  will  try  to  bear 
The  piercing  winter  frost,  and  winds,  and  darkened  air. 

This  region  of  \vild  forests  and  solitary  gieus  and 
rugged  hill-sides,  in  wliicli  Bryant's  early  school-days 
were  passed,  but  wliicli  before  the  settlers  of  the  Euro, 
pean  stock  hewed  down  its  trees  and  brought  it  under 
cultivation,  was  a  vast  Avoodlantl,  with  not  a  single 
opening,  and  little  visited  by  the  Indian  tribes,  except 
in  the  hunting  season,  suggests  by  the  mere  force  of  con- 
trast, those  regions  of  the  old  world  which  were  after- 
wards visited  by  the  poet;  and  to  ^vhich,  amid  his 
wanderings  and  travels,  we  shall  allude  in  the  next 
book — premising  that  our  traveller  himself  ol)served 
the  injunction  he  so  emphatically  gave  his  friend 
Cole. 

Bkyais^t's  Sonnet  to  Cole,  on  his  departure  for 
Europe^  one  of  the  finest  of  the  few  personal  tributes 
to  be  found  among  his  poems,  contains  four  lines  of 
concise  "  seizing  w^qvl  the  individual  in  objects,"  ex- 
pressed with  a  terseness  and  vigor  rarely  equalled  and 
never  excelled.  We  quote  the  sonnet  for  its  pure  Ameri- 
can sentiment,  and  we  emphasize  the  lines  alluded  to, 
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that  the  reader  may  refresli  his  memory  with  the  ])aint- 
ings  of  Cole  rendered  l)y  the  pen  of  Bryant. 

TO    COLE,    THE    PAINTEK,    DEPARTING    FOR    EUROPE. 

TiiixE  eyes  shiill  see  the  light  of  distant  skies  : 

Yet,  Cole  !  thy  heart  shall  bear  to  Europe's  strand 
A  living  image  of  our  own  bright  land. 

Such  as  upon  thy  gloiious  canvas  lies  ; 

Lone  lakes — savannas  wJiere  tJw  bison  roves — 

Hocks  rich  vnth  summer  garlands — solemn  strexnns — 
Skies,  ic/iere  the  desert  eagle  wheels  and  screams — 

Spring  bloom  and  autumn  blaze  of  boundless  groves. 

Fair  scenes  shall  greet  thee  where  tliou  goest — fair, 
But  different — everywhere  the  trace  of  men. 
Paths,  homes,  graves,  ruins,  from  the  lowest  glen 

To  where  life  shrinks  from  the  tierce  Alpine  air, 
Gaze  on  them,  till  the  tears  shall  dim  tliy  sight, 
But  keep  that  earlier,  vnlder  image  bright. 


"BOO  K    A- 
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Mosaics. — Elemental     Gleaxixgs. — A     Casket    of    Thought- 

TaLISMAXS. WAXDEUIX(iS,    TtlAVELS,    AXD    GlEAXIXGS,    FROM 

Maxy  Laxds. 


H  E    F I R  :M  a  M  E  X  T    was  ever  Avitli 
Br.YAXT  a  loviuo-  stu(l\'. 

"  And  contemplation,  sweeping  to  the  far. 
Speaks  to  the  eyes  commercing-  with  the  sun." 

ScHILLEli. 

To  the  atmosphere  of  eitlier  tlie  material  or  spiritual 
world  lie  is  keenly  sensitive.  The  changes  of  the 
seasons — the  phenomena  that  mark  the  flight  of 
time — he  lives  them.  This  may  appear  a  trivial  and 
commonplace  sentence.  It  i> ;  Init  we  will  not  erase  it. 
Even  the  commonplace  has  its  value.  If  the  French 
teach  us  respect  for  the  trivial,  the  Germans  teach  us 
the  value  of  the  commonplace.     The  German  requires 
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earnestness,  grandeur  of  tlioiiglit,  and  dignity  of  senti- 
ment; and  these  the  descendant  of  the  old  "Earth- 
worshipping  Teuton"  manages  to  evolve  from  the 
commonplace  phenomena  of  daily  life.  Hundreds 
never  think  of  tlie  ])lienomena  that  mark  the  seasons: 
or,  if  they  note  them,  fail  to  read  the  lesson  of  the  hour  ; 
to  note  the  latent  poetry  of  the  moment ;  to  fathom  the 
subtle  symbolism  that  makes  the  moment  more  than 
fleetin«; ;  that  transfixes  it  in  its  flii»:ht. 

lieturn  we  to  the  Homestead,  The  view  from  the 
piazza  is  at  times  wonderfully  magnificent ;  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains  encircling  for  one  half  the  horizon 
Avitli  farm  and  forest,  glen  and  goi'ge,  shaded  or  brought 
into  light  Ijy  flitting  clouds,  or  in  autumn  emblazoned 
Avitli  hues  so  successfully  rendered  l)y  the  rich  cha- 
meleon-palette of  Cropsey.  No  Avouder  the  youthful 
poet  drank  deep  draughts  of  aerial  perspective,  no 
wonder  that  he  looked  ^viih.  eyes  of  love  upon  "  the 
magnificent  tenii)le  of  the  sky."  jSTo  wonder  the 
mirror  of  his  mind  took  in  the  Firmament.''' 

THE    FIRMAJFKXT. 

Ay  !  gloriousl)'  thou  standest  tliere, 

Beautiful,  boundless  firmament  ! 
That,  swelling  wide  o'er  eai-tli  and  air, 

And  round  the  horizon  Lent, 
With  thy  bright  vault,  and  sapphire  wall, 
Dost  ovei'hang  and  circle  all. 

*  Written  before  Bryant  liad  travelled;  yet  liis  attachment  to  liis  native 
sky  has  never  suftered  change. 
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¥av,  lav  below  tliec,  tall  gray  trees 

Arise,  and  piles  built  u[)  of  old. 
And  liills,  whose  ancient  summits  freeze 

In  the  tierce  light  and  cold. 
The  eagle  soars  his  utmost  lieight, 
Yet  far  thou  stretchest  o'er  his  Hight. 


The  sun,  the  gorgeous  sun  is  thine, 

The  pomp  that  brings  and  shuts  tlie  day, 

The  clouds  that  round  him  change  and  shine. 
The  airs  that  fan  his  way. 

Thence  look  the  thoughtful  stars,  and  there 

The  meek  moon  walks  the  silent  air. 

The  sunny  Italy  may  boast 

The  beauteous  tints  that  flush  her  skies, 

And  lovely,  round  the  Grecian  coast. 
May  thy  blue  pillars  rise. 

I  only  know  how  fair  they  stand 

Around  my  own  beloved  land. 

AYe  can  now  understand  ^^'lly  that  exquisite,  often 
quoted,  and  never-to-Tje-worn-out  disticli, 

Hung  high  the  glorious  sun  and  set 
Xight's  cressets  in  their  arch  of  jet, 

sprang  so  spontaneously  from  tlie  poet-soul. 

From  liis  favorite  window  (eastward)  you  look  at 
a  vast  extent  of  country ;  the  land  in  front  slopes 
rapidly  eastward  to  the  deep  glen  in  ^vhicli  fl<^ws 
the  north  fork  of  the  Westfield  River,  and  rises  on  the 
other  side,  where  you  see  farm  after  farm  witli  their 
d^velliuirs,    and  here    and    there    a    church,   and   russet 
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pastures,  and  green  mo-wing  lands  interspersed  witli 
woods.  In  this  valley,  at  morning,  you  sometimes 
see  an  ocean  of  fog,  with  nearly  a  level  surface, 
above  wliicli  ai)pear  the  eminences  with  their  fields 
and  trees  and  sometimes  a  dwelling,  like  islands  in 
that  sea  of  cloud.  This  phase  of  the  scenariuni  reminds 
us  of  a  passage  in  Schiller's    Williarn  Tell : — 

"  Bcneatli  liiiii  an  ocean  of  mist,  where  his  eye 
Xo  hjuger  the  dwellings  of  man  can  espy." 

This  mist-cloud  perspective  reminds  us  also  of  the 
familiar  lines  of  Miltox  : — 

"  Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  streaming'  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honor  of  the  world's  gi'eat  author,  rise  !" 

We  confess  that  Milton  was  never  a  great  favorite 
with  idle  scholars  in  school-days,  we  having  to  "  parse  " 
his  Paradise  Lost ;  ^vhen  we  devoutly  wdshed  his 
Paradise  was  indeed  "  lost,"  never  to  he  found !  We 
also  had  to  "  parse  "  something  else,  which  we.  ^vill  tell 
about  in  another  place. 

The  "  YoUiSiG    Poi:t"  as  well  as   the  "Veteran,"  ax   Early 
Riser. — Day-dawn    at    the    Homestead. — Yoirxo    Byron 

AND    YOUNCI    JjRYANT. 

"Still  in  each  step  that  man  ascends  to  light 
He  bears  the  art  that  first  inspired  the  fliglit; 
And  still  the  teeming  nature  to  his  gaze. 
The  -wealth  he  gives  her  with  new  worlds  repays." 

Schiller. 
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One  of  (»ur  j)oet's  coiiijuinitively  Juxciiilc  poems: 
vet  one  witli  a  tliouglittully  antedatinLC  climax  of  the 
Veteran.  Pause,  reader,  and  scan  tlie  juvenescent 
rliytlnn.  The  same  swinging,  joyous,  tantastic,  efter- 
vescing  cadenza  as  Byron,  the  young  Highlander,  seized 
upon  when  lie  sang,  in  his  most  ^vholesome  strain,  the 
praise  of  his  native  mountains  !  Ah  !  those  were  indeed 
good  old  days,  when  it  was  not  deemed  vulgar  to  he 
robust.  Afterward,  Byron  the  Syljarite, — Lord  Byron, 
we  mean, — the  self-torturer,  whom  a  crumpled  rose-leaf 
could  annoy,  perhaps  did  not  rise  so  early. 

WIIEX    I    KOVKD    A    YOUN(i    HICIILAXDEK. 

"•When  I  voved  a  young  Iliglilaucler  o'er  the  dark  lieatli, 

And  climbed  thy  steep  summit,  O  Morven  of  snow  ! 
To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thundered  beneath, 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  tliat  gathered  below, 
I  arose  with  the  dawn  :    with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 

From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along  ; 
I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee's  rushing  tide. 

And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song." 

HYRON. 

DAY-DAWjST     at    the     homestead. YOUJSTG     BRYANT. 

"  WHEN   THE    FrR:\[AMENT    QUIVERS    WITH    DAYLKillx's    YOUNG 

When  the  firmament  quivers  with  daylight's  young  beam, 
And  the  woodlands  awaking  burst  into  a  hymn, 

And  the  glow  of  the  sky  blazes  back  from  the  stream, 

TIow  the  bright  ones  of  heaven  in  the  brightness  grow  dim. 
15 
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Oli !  'tis  sad,  in  that  moment  of  glory  and  song, 
To  see,  Avliile  tlie  hill-tops  are  waiting  tlie  sun, 

The  glittering  hand  that  kept  watch  all  night  long 
OV'r  Love  and  o'er  Slumber,  go  out  one  by  one  : 

Till  the  circle  of  ether,  deep,  ruddy,  and  vast. 

Scarce  glimmers  with  one  of  the  train  tliat  were  there  ; 

And  their  leader  the  day-star,  the  brightest  and  last, 
Twinkles  faintly  and  fades  in  that  desert  of  air. 


Let  them  fade — but  we'll  pray  that  the  age,  in  whose  flight, 
Of  ourselves  and  our  friends  the  remcinbrance  shall  die, 

May  rise  o'er  the  world,  with  the  gladness  and  light 
Of  the  morning  that  withers  the  stars  from  the  sky. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"Tlie  Rich  varieties  of  Soulful  Souxd." 
But  there  is  one  charm  of  The  Fiilmainfext  wliieh 
no  art  of  the  pencil  can  give  us — the  song  of  the 
l)ol>o'-link  in  June,  the  holiday  of  the  year,  ^vhen  he 
rises  sino-ino;  from  the  o-rass,  and  fills  the  air  Avith  his 
joyous,  almost  defiant  note,  and  descends  into  the  grass 
again  when  his  song  is  ended,  completing  his  flight  and 
his  lay  at  the  same  moment.  The  region  in  ^\'hich  the 
Homestead  lies  is  much  visited  Ly  these  birds,  and 
nowhere  is  their  song  more  frecpiently  heard  than  here, 
in  June,  that  holiday  of  the  year  when  a  perfect  choiiis 
of  l)irds  rises  from  the  meadows.  Our  Initial  represents 
the  T)ob-o'-link  on  the  spray — "  merrily  swinging." 
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RODERT     OF     LIXCOLX. 

Merrily  swinging  on  brier  and  weed, 
Xear  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name  : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-liuk, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours, 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

The  Vetekax,  tliouo'li  lie  has  wandered  in  many 
lands,  lias  never  foro-otten  the  music  of  his  native 
Rivulet.  For  him  it  has  various  chimes  the  world 
over.     This  is  one  chime. 

THE    STREAM    OF    LIFE. 

Oh  silvery  streamlet  of  the  fields. 

That  flowest  full  and  free  ! 
For  thee  the  rains  of  sj^ring  return, 

Tlie  summer  dews  for  thee  ; 
And  when  thy  latest  blossoms  die 

In  autumn's  chilly  showers, 
The  winter  fountains  gush  for  thee, 

Till  May  bi-ings  back  the  flowers. 

Oh  Stream  of  Life  !  the  violet  springs 

But  once  beside  thy  bed  : 
But  one  brief  summer,  on  thy  [lath 

The  dews  of  heaven  are  shed. 
Thy  parent  fountains  shrink  away 

And  close  their  crystal  veins. 
And  where  thy  glittering  current  flowed 

The  dust  alone  remains. 
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Here  are  a  cluster  of  liivulet  Chimes,  very  Ger- 
manic ;  very  allegoric ;  very  musical ;  very  wise  ;  almost 
equal  to  song — "Dost  thou  idly  ask  to  hear,"  a  great 
favorite  once.  The  Veteran's  last  "  Rivulet  "  version. 
— Later  Poem  lie f rain. 

EXKniA. 

The  pretty  stream,  tlie  placid  stream, 

The  softly-gliding,  bashful  stream. 

The  pretty  stream,  the  flattered  stream. 

The  shy,  yet  unreluetaiit  stream. 

The  flattered  stream,  the  simpering  stream, 

The  fond,  delighted,  silly  stream. 

The  flattered  stream,  the  cheated  stream. 

The  sad,  forsaken,  lonely  stream. 

The  cheated  stream,  the  hopeless  stream. 

The  ever-murmuring,  mourning  stream. 

Wherein  our  Celtic  Druid  plays  Grecian  ^olus. 
SiiAKSPEARE  is  right :  "  a  man  plays  many  parts." 

"  ^OLUs,  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  reigned 
over  ^olia;  and  l)ecause  he  was  the  inventor  of 
sails,  and  a  great  astronomer,  the  poets  have  called  him 
the  god  of  the  A\'inds.  The  name  seems  to  he  derived 
from  atoXog,  various.,  because  the  winds  over  which  he 
presided  are  ever  varying  " — Lem.priere. 

"  ^oLT^s.  lie  is  I'epresented  in  Homer  as  the  happy 
]-Liler  over  the  ^olian  islands,  to  whom  Zeus  had 
given  dominion  over  the  winds,  which  he  might 
soothe  or  excite  according  to  his  pleasure.  This 
statement    of    Homer    and    et^miology    of   the    name 
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^olus,  from  ae^^co,  led  to  ^olus  l)eiiig  i*egarded  in 
later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of  the  winds,  which 
lie  kept  inclosed  in  a  mountain." — Dr.  Wm.  Smith's 
Classical  Dictionary. 

All  this  is  highly  instructive.  Why  cannot  we 
have  a  TemxRe  of  Winds  as  well  as  the  Athenians? 
We  mean  the  Grecian  Athenians — not  the  Bostoniau 
Athenians.     They  have  their  Colosseum. 

WINDS    AND    WAVES. 

The  element  water  is  undoul  )tedly  a  great  educator, 
refiner,  strengthener,  and  evolver.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  of  plunge  l:>aths  in  Mountain  Sj^rings,  but 
veritable  voyagings,  dreamings,  reveries,  and  poetizings, 
on  the  once  to  him  mythical  Wave -World. 

Not  only  does  our  poet  cull  similes  from  earth, 
but  the  elemental  phases  of  Eaetii,  the  various  as23ects 
of  Air,  Ocean,  Wind,  and  Tide  have  accomplished 
the  aesthetic  education  of  our  earliest  Poet  of  the 
Forests.  Few  poets  proljably  have  ever  had  the 
opportunities  of  studying  the  mystery  of  "  old  ocean's 
gray  and  melancholy  waste  "  like  him.  lie  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic  some  ten  or  twelve  times  we  opine — and 
found  poesy  en  voyage  and  gleanings  en  route.  Ocean 
tides  as  well  as  Mountain  Winds  have  educated  him, 
and  Bryant  commands  a  Clioir  of  Winds.,  like  old 
Mollis ;  and  we  wonder  if  he  has  brought  them  from 
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the  lleiie.spout  ^  llegular  (rivc^k  winds  tliey  are  too, 
like  those  of  ^olus,  "  ever  varying."  Run  tlirongli  the 
oi:arnut  of  his  wind  songs  and  you  will  not  lind  two 
of  the  same  refrain.  Tie  has  sung  of  all  Avinds,  ay, 
tJie  Hurricane  itself,  and  ])layed  ^olus  generally  on 
our  westci'u  shore  yet  it  will  l)e  conceded  ;  there  is 
a  peculiar  crispuess  and  vigor  in  singing  the  ])raises  of 
liis  native  T)reath,  which  avc  hope  will  indeed  ])rove  to 
iiini  the  genius  of  liealth  and  vigor  as  he  returns  to  his 
Homestead  after  a  ^\'eary  campaign  in  tlie  Busy  IMart, 
this  dawning  -June,  ISG'),  and  to  ^vhonl  we  ])iously 
commit  him — the  Spirit  of  his  native  liome,  The 
Mountain'  Wind  ! 

AYinds  to  ordinary  unphilosojdiic  observation  are 
iri-eii'ular  in  their  coniinii;s  and  li-oinii-s ;  and  if  our 
^olian  mosaics  are  grouped  irregularly,  there  will  at 
least  he  variety.  A¥e  once  liad  the  scale  all  har- 
moniously an'anged ;  we  think  oui'  poet  gi'ou])s  seven 
distinct  individual  winds;  hut  our  yEolian  gamut  is 
mislaid  and  we  now  cull  at  random.  The  Avinds  are  let 
loose  from  their  cave  and  they  may  blow  as  thev  please. 

TJIE     EAirni     JIERMITR  :     THE     VOICE     OF     THE     GIl()UNi:>. 
THE     NERVE-TIIRILL     OF     THE     UNIVERSE. 

Our  ])Oet  is  ])rone  to  throAV  himself  U])on  the  grass 
and  lie  and  dream  dreams.  Sometimes  he  takes  to 
his    heart   tlie  l)reast    of  the   great   Earth-Mother,  and 
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senses    the    nerv<^-tlirill    nf    tlie    universe.      Soiiietinies 
Earth  has  a  voice  ()t'  chidiiii;: ;   iiKnuiinL;- ;   wailino'. 

ANTITHESIS. 

Just  imagine  that  geni-iis  of  XeLratioii,  Mtp]i,is- 
toplieles^  the  grand  Marplot,  coming  along  just  as  our 
poet  is  enjoying  one  of  his  Eaith-Iieveries  ! 

Meph  istophele-s: 

Wliat  siiperhiuiiaii  ecstusy  I    at  iiii!:Iit 

To  lie  ill  darkness  on  the  dewy  lieiixlit, 

Embracing  lieaveii  and  earth  in  rapture  luLrh, 

Tlie  soul  dilating  to  a  deity. 

With  jn-escient  yearnings  pierce  the  core  of  earth, 

Feel  in  your  laboring  heart  the  six-days'  birth, 

Ex.jOY  in  proud  delight  lohat  no  one  knoit's. 

And  yet,  we  ()j)ine  it  would  take  more  than  a 
Mephistopheles  to  laugli  Bryaxt  ti-om  Ids  P^arth- 
Reveries. 

POESY       OF      THE     SEA.. THE      WAVE-WORLD. 

I  know  old  ocean  :   every  sight  and  sound  : 

The  storm,  the  calm,  familiar  are  t(j  me ; 
The  joyous  barks,  off  shore,  when  homewanl-bound  ; 

The  lonesome  wrecks  that  drift  far  out  at  sea  ! 
I  know  the  meaning  of  the  doubts  and  fears 

That  darken  earth;  I  know  why  cheeks  are  wan  : 
Why  smiles  are  few  ;  wliy  there  are  many  tears  : 

I  know  that  mystery,  the  heart  of  man. 

Ano.v. 

Ay,   the  ancient    seadoving   Pheacians. 
It; 
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So  Ulysses,  tlie  lii^li-born,  csciiped 
From  death  and  from  the  fates,  might  be  the  guest 
Of  the  Pheacians,  men  wlio  h:)ve  the  sea. 

OuYSSKY. —  Bryant's  translation. 

Nowhere,  in  tlie  broad,  eartli-1  )rea(l  granary  does 
The  Sotver  ])tit  in  grain  Avitli  a  more  1  broadcast  hand 
and  stronger  arm  or  more  generous  lieart  than  he  does 
for  tlie  Sailor.,  the  Man-ljefore-the-Mast,  the  i)otent 
being  Avho  evolves  Safety  from  Danger,  the  very 
being  whose  battles  Nokdiioff  has  been  fighting. 
Bryant  recognizes  the  Sailor"'s  claim  to  ])oetry  ;  you 
cannot  cull  a  passage  in  the  universal  Song  of  the  Sower 
wherein  the  strength,  sublimity,  and  i)ower  of  poetry 
has  greater  sway.  Here  is  a  l)road  humanity  such 
as   Homer  loved. 

i         Cast,  with  full  hands,  the  harvest  cast, 
For  the  brave  men  that  climlj  the  mast, 
When  to  the  billow  and  the  blast 

It  swings  and  stoops,  with  fearful  strain. 
And  bind  the  iluttering  mainsail  fast, 
Till  the  tossed  bai-k  shall  sit,  again. 
Safe  as  a  sea-bird  on  the  main. 
.  Cast,  with  full  hands,  the  harvest  cast, 
P^or  the  BRAVE  men  that  climb  the  jiast  ! 

What  has  the  sailor  done  to  earn  his  bread  ? 
Righted  the  vessel  in  danger.  Evolved  safety  from 
destruction.  Here  is  nascent  drama  to  charm  the 
Greek. 
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HIGH    (WRNIVAI.    OK     IIIK    WINDS    AND    J  H  K    WAVES. 

Ye  darl  upon  llii'  deep,  and  slraiglit  is  lieard 
A  wilder  roai',  and  men  grow  pale,  and  ])ray  ; 

Ye  fling-  its  floods  around  you,  as  a  bird 

Flings  o'er  liis  shivering  plumes  the  fountain's  spray. 

See  !   to  the  breaking  mast  the  sailor  clings  ; 

Y"e  scoop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  sjirings. 

And  take  the  mountain  billow  on  your  wings, 
And  ])ile  the  wreck  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

We  have  ^aid  tlie  French  make  a  grair.l  hasli  in 
transhiting  Bkyaxt's  naturalistic  poems,  1)iit  tlie 
Germans  make  out  l)etter.  Freiligrath  has  transhited 
The  Wi/ffh\  and  interior  Germany  can  now  liave 
winds  and  Avaves  in  the  American  style.'"''  This,  Goethe 
says,   is   the   ])eri()d    of  AVorhl    Literature. 

But  ^yonhl  aou  lax  your  hand  on  the  o:reat  aorta 
of  tlie  sea-tide,  feel  the  pulse  of  the  mighty  channels 
that  keep  fresh  the  lial)itations  of  man,  which  we 
are  assured  by  Holy  Writ  were  "founded  upon  the 
seas,''  study  Bryant's  Hijmii  to  the  Sea, — an  Ocean 
Anthem  of  the  Wave -World  equal  to  the  Forest 
xVnthem  on  the  land. 

THE    (tHEAT    r.UEAIvWATER     OF    THE    PACIFIC. 

Here,  Avhere  the  ocean-channel  is  deepest,  trace  our 
poet's  power  as  he  follows  the  sobbing  wave  that 
at  the  ])ole  began  the  treacherous  barricade  biult  l)y 

*  IIerr    Freiligrath,    the    German    poet,    lias    definitely    settled    at 
Stuttgardl,   now  the  literary  centre  of  Southern  Germany. 
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tlio  Coi'ul  (Tiioiues,  the  sceiiariiiiii  of  one  of  tlic  most 
tlirilliiio-  trao'edies  of  tlie  New  World,  Avliereiii  l)otli 
officers  and   crew  Mere   victims. 

Primeval  KEtiuiEM, — since  time  l)eL;-:iii 
Is  tlie  long  Wiive  that  rolls  upon  Jujuin  ! 

Thou,  meanwhile,  afar 
In  the  green  chambers  of  the  middle  sea, 
Where  broadest  s})i'ead  the  waters  and  the  line 
Sinks  deepest,  while  no  eye  beholds  thy  work, 
Creator !  thou  <b)st  teach  the  coral  worm 
To  lay  his  mighty  reefs. 

From  age  to  age, 
He  builds  beneath  tlie  waters,  till,  at  last. 
His  bulwarks  overtop  the  brine,  and  check 
The  long  wave  rolling  from  the  southern  pole 
To  break  upon  Jai)an. 

GLAISrcK    AT    MID-SEA    IX    SUNLIGHT.* 

I  look  i'orth 
Over  the  boundless  blue,  where  joyously 
The  bright  crests  of  innumerable  waves 
Glance  to  the  sun  at  once,  as  when  the  hands 
Of  a  great  multitude  are  upward  flung 
In  acclamation.     I  behold  the  ships 
Gliding  from  ca])e  to  cape,  from  isle  to  isle, 
Or  stemming  toward  far  lands,  or  hastening  home 
From  tlie  old  world.      It  is  thy  friendly  breeze 
That  bears  them,  with  the  riches  of  the  land. 
And  treasure  of  dear  lives,  till,  in  the  port. 
The  shouting  seaman  climbs  and  fui-ls  the  sail. 

^  Concerning'    tliis    simile,   see  Uook  IX.,   Part   L     Busy  Mart.     Tlie 
Experienee  of  tlie  Journalist  aiding  tlie  conceit  of  tlie  Poet. 
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THE    SEA    THE    GIIEAT    PRESEKVATIVE    OF    EAItTII. ETEIiXITY 

OF    THE    SEA. 

The  sea  is  mighty,  Imt  a  mightier  sways 

His  restless  Inllows.     Tliou,  wliose  hands  liave  scooped 

His  boundless  gulfs  and  l)uilt  his  shore,  thy  breath, 

That  moved  in  the  beginning  o'er  his  face, 

Moves  o'er  it  evermore.     The  obedient  waves 

To  its  strong  motion  roll,  and  rise  and  flail. 

Still  from  that  realm  of  rain  thy  cloud  goes  up. 

As  at  the  first,  to  water  the  great  earth, 

And  keep  her  valleys  green.     A  hundred  realms 

Watch  its  broad  shadow  warping  on  the  wind, 

And  in  the  dropping  shower,  with  gladness  hear 

Thy  promise  of  the  harvest. 

But  perhaps  tlie  most  siil)tle  passage  of  Sea-Power 
occurs  a  suhjective  strain  in  tlie  Night  'Tourney  of  a 
Itivei\  the  ^vaves  of  \vliicli  lave  tlie  Poet's  Long  Island 
Home.  He  Tjids  tlie  Darhling  Miver  glide  away  ii-om 
the  City  hy  the  Sea,  which  pollutes  its  marge,  and  seek 
that  :mystic  regexerator  in  mid-ocean. 

I  shut  my  eyes,  and  see,  as  in  a  dream. 
The  friendly  clouds  drop  down  spring  violets 
And  summer  columbines,  and  all  the  flowers 
That  tuft  the  woodland  floor  or  overarch 
The  streamlet : — spiky  grass  for  genial  June, 
Brown  harvests  for  the  waiting  husbandman. 
And  for  the  woods  a  deluge  of  fresh  leaves. 

I  see  these  myriad  drops  that  slake  the  dust, 
Gathered  in  glorious  streams,  or  rolling  blue 
In  billows  on  the  lake  or  on  the  deep 
And  bearino-  navies. 
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Out  at  sea  ao::ain.  Here  we  leave  lihii.  The  climax  of 
the  poem,  The  AVixd  of  Night,  the  reader  will  find 
somewhere  among  the  Winds.  But  ^\  e  think  the  origi- 
nal reader  of  Bryant's  Forest  Studies  will  concede  The 
Vetehan  masters  more  elements  than  land. 

A     DRUID, AN     .EOLUS,     OE     A     ISTEREUS. 

Nereus  is  descril)ed  as  the  wise  and  unerring  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea,  at  the  l)ottom  of  which  he  dwelt. 
His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean,  or  more  particularly 
the  ^gean  Sea,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  The 
^^^■ean.  He  Avas  T^elieved,  like  other  marine  divinities 
to  have  the  power  of  prophesying  the  future,  and  of 
appearing  to  mortals  in  different  shapes.  In  works  of 
art,  Nereus,  like  other  sea-gods,  is  sometimes  represented 
with  ])ointed  sea- weeds  taking  the  place  of  hair  on  the 
eyel)r<m  s,  the  chin,  and  the  breast, 

Di:.  W:\r.  Smith,   Classical  Dictionary, 

Artists  of  the  marine  genre  have  only  to  sketch  our 
Poet  with  alga  for  eyebrows  and  sea-^veed  for  hair,  and 
we  have  the  (irreek  Neretts. 

COjNfCLUSIOlS^. THE     OLD     AISTD     THE     NEW. 

While  we  speak  of  Winds  and  Waves,  subjects 
whicli  we  admit  are  l)ut  remotely  connected  ^vitli  the 
Homestead,  let  us  close  with  one  of  the  latest  poems  of 
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the  possessor, — Tlic  May  Evenltuj.  We  know  that  in 
his  former  poems  he  wrote  The  May  San  sheds  an 
Amber  LigJif :  and  we  have  included  this  exquisite 
descripti<m  of  the  on-coming  of  verdure  in  the  month 
of  May,  in  Book  III.,  wherein  it  occurs  in  The  Old 
Mans  Counsel'  the  description  of  Homestead  Sce- 
narium  as  seen  in  the  May  of  Like  of  the  youns: 
poet's   existence. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  Greek  tonc^  of  The 
Old  Man's  Counsel.  Eclogues  are  defined  to  he  pas- 
toral compositions  in  which  shepherds  are  introduced 
conversing  with  each  other  ;  or  little  neat  compositions, 
in  a  simple,  natural  style  and  manner.  But  here  was 
an  ao;ed  Ao-riculturist  and  a  youno;  Poet.  No  matter. 
Both  characters  antique.  That  Old  Jlan's  Counsel 
poem  "^vill  live.     But 

Put  off  from  The  Past  !  a  mii-age  :  'tis  fled, 

Its  lights  are  extinguished.     Its  garhxnds  are  dead. 

Dead  in  one  sense  ;    immortal  in  another. 

Years  after^vard,  while  the  Yenerahle  Minstrel, 
the  classic  scholar,  is  sitting  in  his  "  silent  rooms "  in 
his  elegant  retreat  on  the  picturesque  northern  shore  of 
Long  Island,  while  he  pauses  in  his  long  laT)or  of  the 
Translation  of  Homer,  The  May  Wind  again  visits  the 
Poet  with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Past.  He  breathes 
a  sio;h  that  the  mission  of  his  Good-Anciel  is  ended  : 
and    gathering    to    his    heart    all    of  consolation,   juve- 
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nesceiice,  and  liealtli  the  passing  May  l)reeze  wafts 
lihn — lie  l)i(ls  it  2)ass  on  to  refresli  the  toiling  Inisband- 
]nan,  the  o-nartlian  of  ''  the  harvest-bearino-  earth " 
the  Fanner  of  the  A:\iEKn  at^  ;  the  Husband  ma  ti  of  the 
GiiEEK — the  s^me  as  in  days  of  yore  the  ^vorld  over. 
Again  the  Poet  and  the  Agriculturist,  Tlie  youn^'- 
minstrel  ^vho  in  the  May  of  life  fed  his  soul  on  Nature 
is  the  veteran  poet  who  culminates  on  Humanity. 

The  May  breeze  passes  on,  and  the  Poet  resumes 
his  toil  over  the  hoary  ])age.  The  Poet  of  the  New 
World  is  translatino;  the  Poet  of  the  Old. 

JIAY    KVEXING. 

The  breatli  of  Spring-time  at  tliis  twiliglit  lioiir 

Comes  through  tlic  o-atherino-  glooms. 
And  bears  the  stolen  sweets  of  many  a  Hower 

Into  my  silent  rooms. 

Where  hast  thou  Avandered,  gentle  gale,  to  find. 

The  pei-fumes  thou  dost  bring? 
By  brooks,  that  tlirough  the  wakening  meadows  wind. 

Or  brink  of  rushy  sj)ring  ? 

Or  woodside,  where,  in  little  companies. 

The  early  wild  flowers  rise. 
Or  sheltered  lawn,  Avhere  'mid  encircling  trees 

May's  Avarmest  sunshine  lies? 

O'er  the  pale  blossoms  of  the  sassafras 

And  o'er  the  spiced)ush  spray, 
Among  the  opening  l)uds,  thy  breathings  pass 

And  come  embalmed  away. 
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Yet  tluM-c  is  sudiiess  in  lliy  soft  caress. 

Wind  of  the  blooming-  y<-':vr  ! 
The  gentle  presence,  that  was  wont  to  bless 

Thy  coming,  is  not  here. 

Go,  then  ;  and  yet  I  bid  thee  not  repair, 

Thy  gathered  sweets  to  shed, 
Where  pine  and  willow,  in  the  evening  air, 

Sigh  o'er  the  buried  dead. 

Pass  on  to  liotnes  where  clieerfnl  voices  sound, 

And  cheerful  looks  are  cast. 
And  Avhere  thou  wal<est,  in  thine  airy  round. 

No  sorrow  of  the  past. 

Refresh  the  languid  student  pausing  o'er 

The  learned  page  apart. 
And  he  shall  turn  to  con  his  task  once  more 

With  au  encouraged  heart. 

Bear  thou  a  promise,  from  the  fragrant  sward. 

To  him  who  tills  the  land. 
Of  springing  harvests  that  shall  yet  reward 

Tlie  labors  of  his  han(L 

And  whisper,  everywhere,  that  Earth  renews. 

Her  beautiful  array. 
Amid  the  darkness  and  the  gathering  dews, 

For  tlie  return  of  dav. 


O  eloquent  1  jreatli  of  Manhood  !  Tiiou  art  moi*e 
potent  than  the  May  Breeze  !  Students  of  "  the  starry 
Greek,"  where  is  your  classic  sympathy  i  Ye  sympa- 
thized    with     Longfellow     translating     Dante — but 

Bryant   in    "Tlie  Vale  of  Years"  translatino;  Home)', 

n 
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stands  alone  !  That  "  Sad  Speech."  See  College  Epi- 
sode— last  part,  Book  IX. 

True — The  Mother,  who  had  fitted  The  Youth  for 
the  college-hall  within  their  Homestead,  horizon  l)onnd, 
^vas — "  in  her  grave, — lo^v  in  her  grave  !" 

The  Good  Angel  of  his  life-pilgrimage,  was — "  in 
her  grave  !" 

Still,  there  remained  for  him  Die  I> ruder scliaft  of 
Students.  Scholarly  sympathy  is  much.  If  ever  there 
was  an  hour  when  the  mental  friends  of  Bkyant  should 
l)e  rallied  round  him — it  is  now  !  at  the  very  hnishino;- 
up  of  a  Life-Work  :  Avhen  the  weary  student,  fainting 
over  the  classic  i)aij:e,  strives  to  srather  strens-th  and 
encouragement  from  the  ])assing  breeze  of  May, — the 
truant  bi'eeze  ! 
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A  R  B  O  R  E  S  C  E  N  C  E 


\  AIEPJCAN  ARBOIIESCENCE  lias, 
.fc.  tliroiigli  our  2:>oets  and  artists,  con- 
^  tributed  a  new  feature  to  tLe  Art 
'^^''  and  Poetry  of  the  Old  World.  As 
we  liave  elsewhere  said,  American 
landscapists,  taking  their  models  from  Nature,  Avliere 
Nature  Avas  fresli  and  new  from  the  hand  of  her 
Creator,  have  surprised  the  Old  World's  galleries 
into  expressions  sometimes  l)ordering  on  incredulity, 
that  the  New  World  could  in  reality  furnish  forth 
such  examples  of  gorgeous  scenery. 

If  moss  {cryptogamia)  l)e  the  pigmy  of  the  vege- 
table world,  then  ai'e  trees  {arbor escence)  the  giants; 
flowers  i^jiora)^  the  fairies ;  vines,  the  nameless  graces ; 
and  grasses  (the  German  rasen,  turf  or  sod),  the 
serfs. 

In  arborescence  we  treat  of  the  giants.     The  forests 
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suiTouiidiiig  the  Bryant  Homestead,  and  in  the  vicinity, 
some  of  tliem,  at  least,  are  very  grand — liuge  stems, 
towering  to  a  vast  lieiglit,  and  among  them  the  trunks 
of  giants  of  a  past  generation  overthrown  l)y  the 
winds  and  mouldering  on  the  ground.  Characteristic 
vestiges  of  "  the  forest  primeval ''' — the  perpendicidar 
and  the  horizontal.  There  is  scarce  a  more  awe- 
inspiring  object  in  nature  than  a  fallen  tree  half 
resolved  to  natal  earth.  The  half  in  its  demi-toml) 
of  clay  hollowed  out  l)y  the  force  of  its  sudden  down- 
fall— is  eartli :  the  half  ex])osed  to  the  air,  con- 
cealed Ijy  a  treacherous  pall  of  moss,  is  rather  animal 
than  vegetable,  being  the  haunt  and  home  of  myriads 
of  the  insect  tribes,  who  make  of  it  their  aliment, 
their  hal)itation,  and  their  tomb.  Earthy,  A^egetable, 
and  animal  nature :  the  triune  forces  are  contending 
over  the  fallen  monarch,  while  insects  on  the  win^r 
are  gayly  flitting  round,  and  life  is  dancing  upon 
DECAY !  Vegetable  life  finally  becomes  a  prey  to  animal 
life  and  mineral  agency.  Then  again,  new  forms  of 
vegetation  arise  from  the  tree-toml). 

A  progressive  growth  of  childhood  and  youth  in 
the  woods  of  the  Homestead  resfion,  laid  the  foun- 
dation  for  that  deep  veneration  for  the  forces  of 
Nature  and  for  the  God  of  Natuhe — the  homaire  of 
the  poet-man  to  the  Genius  of  Creation — Production 
and  Re-al)sorption — the  profound  religious  rapture 
with    which    the    Anthem    of  the    Forests   is   chanted 
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at    the   great    eartli    altar.     A    mighty  epoch   iu   soul- 
progression  since 

"  first,  a  child,  and  lialf  afraid, 
He  wandered  in  the  forest  sliade." 

But  before  we  reconsider  this  Forest  Hijmii^  which 
Ave  have  all  learned  in  our  childhood,  we  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  our  own  tree-giants,  merely  j^re- 
mising  that  our  Poet  of  the  Forests  is  a  worship- 
per of  the  Great  All-Soul,  the  primal  essence  "  who 
veils  his  glory  in  the  elements,"  as  Avell  as  God  of 
mind,  who  breathes  upon  us  somewhat  of  his  divine 
breath,  and  aAvakens  in  us  the  instinct  of  worship. 

Heaven  breathes  the  soul  into  the  minstrel's  breast, 
But  Avith  that  soul  he  animates  the  rest ; 
The  God  inspires  the  mortal — but  to  God, 
In  turn,  the  mortal  lifts  thee  from  the  sod. 

ScHUXER,  The  l^ortune-Favored. 

LOCAL     LEGENDS. — CITY. 

"  When  an  author  begins  to  be  quoted,"  said  Halleck  once  to 
me,  "he  is  already  famous."  Halleck  found  that  he  was  quoted, 
but  he  was  not  a  man  to  go  on  writing  because  the  world  seemed 
to  expect  it. — Bryant  :  Halleck  Memorial. 

Halleck  in  a  measure  founded  the  leo;ends  of 
Gotham.  The  classic  shades  of  old  Tammany  attest  his 
popularity.  Witness  the  "  Song  "  beginning  with  this 
stanza : — 
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HISTORICAL    OUIGIX    OF    OLD    TAMAfAXV. (lOTHAM    LKGEXDS. 

Parody  on  Moore's  "  There  's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream." 

There  's  a  barrel  of  porter  at  Tammany  Hall, 

And  the  Bucktails  are  swigging  it  all  the  night  long  ; 

In  the  time  of  my  boyhood  'twas  pleasant  to  call 
For  a  seat  and  cigar  'raid  the  jovial  throng. 

Halleck  !  Halleck  ! !  we  are  grieved  ;  chagrined  ; 
outraged,  How  could  you  take  that  fine  lyric  razoi- 
of  yours  to  a  ];)eer-barrel !  Is  this  the  way  you  founded 
your  legends — the  legends  that  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
old  Sachem  Tammany  of  the  Delawares,  or  Lenni- 
Lenapes — in  honor  of  whom  your  wigwam  was  named  ? 

LOCAL    LEGENDS. — COUNTRY. 

When  the  vox  popali  asserts  that  a  niind-elal)o- 
ration  of  whatever  branch  of  art  was  brouofht  into 
existence  at  such  or  such  a  spot,  designating  the 
birthplace  of  the  ideal — of  t^vo  things,  you  may  as- 
sure yoiu'self — One :  that  artist  or  poet,  that  being's 
fame  is  well  established;  else,  the  mass  would  not 
begin  to  take  pride  in  and  note  his  life  career.  The 
other  item  you  may  assure  yourself  of,  is  merely 
a  dual  axiom.  Legends  are  the  offspring  of  truth 
and  fable.  The  objective  may  be  wrong  while  the 
subjective  is  right,  or  vice  versa.  The  symbolic 
may  1)e  true ;  the  locale  wrong !  Goethe,  or  some 
otherwise    introspectional    Teuton,   bids  us   pay   oreat 
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deference    to    tliat    hoary  tissue    of   truth  and  fable — 
Legends. 

"  tourist-on-the-iiudson"." 

We  were  amused  ])y  the  etiect  on  Bryant,  l;)y 
observing  to  him  that  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  hamlet, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Barriiio-ton,  the  "Tourist-on- 
THE-HuDsox "  said  the  j)eople  affirmed  was  the  veri- 
table spot  where  Bryant  wrote  Tiianatopsis. 

Local  Legends  were  begun. 

As  there  happens  to  be  the  ordinary  tissue  of 
truth  and  fable  in  this  legend,  we  conclude  to  state 
the  "  say  "  of  the  vox  populL  The  sul)jective  is  right, 
the  objective  wrong.  There  was  a  great  poem  written 
sonle^vhere  in  the  western  j^art  of  Massachusetts  by 
Bryant.  Requesting  our  obliging  Tourist  to  give  in 
his  deposition,  he  speedily  produced  the  following  : — ■ 

LEGEND     OE     BASII-BISH.        THE     POPULAR     VOICE — ''THEY 

SAY." 

"Bash-Bish,"  a  l)eautiful  waterfall  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  which  I  have  rudely 
attempted  to  describe  in  these  sheets,  is  said  to  have  fre- 
(piently  been  the  resort  of  the  young  poet.  Whether 
''  the  people  say "  truly  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  have  sometimes  also "  thouo;ht  that  it  was  from  tlus 
he  caught  the  conception — 
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"  Take  the  wings 
Of  moriiing,  traverse  Barca's  desert  sands, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continnous  Avoods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound, 
Save  his  oimi  dashlnys.''' 

Of  coiirRe  it  is  a  mountain  stream,  and  could 
hardly  be  compared  to  the  "  Oregan,"  hut  I  never 
visit  the  ivild  spot  without  repeating  to  myself  the 
words  which  seem  horn  of  the  spirit  of  the  water. 
These  falls  are  about  twelve  miles  southwest  from 
Barrington. 

A     COMPOUND     POExM. 

Studies  of  trees  on  the  southern  fringe  of  the 
Great  Northern  Forest-Belt  Plane. 

The  "  Great  Northern  Forest-Belt "  is  estimated 
by  Hu.AiBOLDT,  or  BojStplande,  or  Goethe,  or  Mit- 
chell, or  somebody  else  whom  we  have  idly  studied 
(we  devoutly  hope  we  are  not  doomed  to  pass  an 
examination  on  cosmical  Botany),  to  girdle  the  earth 
at  .fifty-one  degrees  of  north  latitude,  fringing  down- 
ward to  forty, — the  trees  gradually  growing  tall 
and  slender;  the  quality  of  wood  softening;  the  foli- 
age increasing  in  redundancy,  juiciness,  and  pulpiness, — 
until,  as  the  plane  verges  toward  the  "  Equatorial 
Belt"  the  characterism  of  ar1)orescence  assumes  a 
radical  change.  Quick  of  growth  ;  tropic  luxuriance 
of  leafage  ;    cotton-wood-like  feathery  foliage,   as  well 
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as  cabbaij^e-like  suceiileiicc  of  leata<j:e,  aiv  the  marked 
characterism  of  the  Equatorial  Belt:  arborescence  eii- 
cuiiibered  ^vitll  parasites. 

The  Xortliern  Forest-Belt,  trendiuii'  iiortlnvard  oi' 
])o]ar-\vise, — trees,  instead  of  spindliim-  u}*,  (h\iiidlt' 
down:  expanded  branches,  stunted  growtli,  mark  the 
transition  to  the  north  Polar-Belt.  Here  Arbokes- 
CEXCE  gradually  gives  way  to  Shrubbery  :  Shrubbery 
yields  its  place  to  the  humbler  type  of  Cryptijgamous 
plants. 

Cryptoganiia  cro^vns  the  Pole. 

The  parallel  fifty-one,  in  girdling  the  earth,  yields,  in 
])etritied  trunks,  from  North  America,  North  Europe, 
and  North  Asia,  the  strongest  types  of  forest  wood. 
It  is  not  that  these  are  invaiiably  the  largest  trees,  for 
the  world  shows  many  isolated  samples  of  more  gigan- 
tic growth  on  the  Equatorial  Plane :  Init  the  estimate  is 
ventured  that  the  Northern  Belt  furnishes  the  strono;est 
type  of  giant  trees. 

It  is  on  the  southern  fringe  of  this  Great  Northern 
Belt,  that  we  find  our  poet  of  the  f  )rests  has  studied 
and  reproduced  in  his  verse  the  scenarium  of  The 
Forests  :  a  poem  equally  invalualjle  to  the  naturalist 
as  to  the  poet-student. 

BryajS^t  is  the  Christopher  Christia^^  Sturm  of 
the  New  World,  But  our  reflections  on  the  \vorks  of 
God  in  Nature  and  Pjovidence  come  to  us  in  the 
form  of  finished  poetry. 
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DEVOTIOTiAL     POETRY,     FROM     THE     ANCIENT     IN     THE 
MORNING     OF     OUR     TIMES. 

Our  poetry  of  Nature  lias  gone  ou,  and  our  hu- 
manity is  on  the  march. 

"  You  don't  know  what  beautiful  thoughts — for  they  are 
nothing  short  of  these— grow  out  o'  the  ground,  and  seem  to 
talk  to  a  man." — Douglas  Jerrold. 

Stltr:m,  o-ivino'  his  aesthetic  and  philosoidiic  "  causes 
of  man's  indifference  aljout  the  works  of  Nature," 
thus  airs  his  theory,  before  Bryant's  day,  boxing 
the  ears  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  earth-worship- 
ping Teutons — ^vho,  he  thinks,  are  departing  from  their 
orio-inal  faith  throug-h  the  followinsT;  causes: — 

I.  Liattention.  II.  Ignorance.  III.  Because  they 
are  wholly  employed  in  their  private  interests.  IV. 
Many  neglect  the  contemplation  of  Nature  through 
indolence.  V.,  and  lastly.  Others  neglect  the  works  of 
God  in  nature,  through  a  principle  of  irreligion. 

And  the  veneralde  Sturm,  after  reading  Young 
Teutonia  a  brisk  lecture,  sends  him  into  the  Forest — 
the  forest  of  Germany !  as  Bryant  sent  Young 
America  into  the  New  World  Forest  to  worship 
his  God  !  Sturm,  in  the  Old  World,  and  Bryant 
in  the  New,  are  leaders  in  the  worship  of  God  in  the 
great  temple  of  Nature. 

We  shall  get  all  right  by  and  by  ;  as  all  Teutonia  is 
at  our  threshold,  it  is  time  we  had  the  Forest  Hymn 
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again.  Yorx(r  Teutu^'ia  \vill  think  this  is  Stuum 
redivivus^  l)ut  we  kno^v  that  the  Forest  Hymn  was 
inspired  by  our  poet's  native  woods ;  that  the  antithe- 
sis of  the  Ohl  and  tlie  New — the  New,  the  Okl — 
where  life  is  dancing  upon  decay,  was  one  of  those 
thoughts  that  "  gre^v  out  o'  the  ground,  and  seemed 
to   talk   to    tlie   man." 

"They  're  in  the  air,  they  're  in  the  eurth, 
In  mental  chaos,  lacking  birth  ; 
Awaitinfj  endless  au'es  Ions; 
The  ethereal  wand — The  Power  of  Song." 

And  Bryant  has,  like  Pros2:)ero,  liberated  many  a 
pent-up  spirit  of  the  forests. 

The  common  woi'd  Hymn,  from  the  Greek  ^vord 
hymneo,  signifies  to  celebrate.  The  name  is  now  applied 
to  those  sacred  sono-s  that  are  suns;  in  churches.  The 
Hel)re\v  hymns  which  bear  the  name  of  King  David 
are  termed  Psalms,  from  the  Greek  ^vord  jpsallo, 
which  signifies  to  sing.  But  hymns  in  the  Greek 
sense  were  employed  to  celel)rate  the  forces  of  Nature, 
as  well  as  other  impersonations  or  illustrations  of 
Supernal  Power.  In  the  Greek  sense,  Bryaxt  has 
written  two  grave,  strengthening,  thought-inspiring,  and 
soul-elevating  hymns.  lie  commences,  as  did  the 
ancient  Greek,  Ijy  grappling  with  the  forces  of  Nature, 
and  he  ends  with  a  paean  to  the  Soul  of  this  wide 
Universe.     What  are  the  hymns  ? 
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ANTITHESIS. 


Beyant's  Forest  Ilijnni  and  Hymn  of  the  'Sea 
einl)0(ly  as  key-notes  two  of  the  most  striking;  (leserip- 
tive  ])assages  of  the  Psalms,  and  t\\'o  of  the  strongest 
elements  of  our  earth.  They  are  in  juxtaposition — 
ay,  and  ever  have  l)een,  from  Creation. 

AVe  irive  the  key-notes:  the  Bard  of  Israel  first  suno- 
of  them.  They  are  very  old,  l)ut  l)y  no  means 
exhausted : — 

"  O    Lord,    how   manifold   are    tliy  works !    in    Avisdom    liast 
tljou  made  them  all:   the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.* 

"So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  Avherein  are  things  creeping 
innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts.     There  go  the  ships : 
there  is  that  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast  made  to  play  therein.'' 
'  '  Psalm  civ.  24-26. 

The  Anthem  of  The  Sea,  we  have  caught  snatches 
of  in  Book  V.  But  this  anthem  of  the  land  is  the  com- 
pound-poem we  have  alluded  to, 

"  Since  first,  a  cJiild^  and  half  afraid^ 
He  wandered  in  the  forest  shade  " 

of  the  OLD  Homestead  Woodlands,  this  latent  poem 
was  evolving  itself  in  his  mind.  A  progressive  growth 
of  infancy,  youth,  and  manhood — introspectional  life 
amid    the    haunts    of    nature — was    the    ground-plane. 

*  Our  Bard  has  also  a  special  liynni,  "  The  Earth  is  full  of  Thy  Eichesf 
which  few  wlio  hear  chanted  to  the. pealing  organ  know  Bhyant  \vrote. 
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But  what  struck  the  key-note?  Antitheses.  The  Man. 
Suddenly  ushered  from  the  worhl  into  the  cathedral 
dome  of  the  primeval  forest,  at  his  later  home  in  Great 
Barriuixton.  Here  were  mountains  clad  with  c^iant 
trees,  as  fairy  mounds  are  crowned  ^vitli  mosses.  Here 
were  the  primeval  giants  of  ARBOEESCEisrcE.  Here 
life  was  dancing  upon  decay.  And  this  is  a  more 
advanced  poem  than   Thanatopsis ! 

Undoubtedly. 

And  this,  instead  of  Tliaiiatopsis^  is  the  legendary 
poem  of  Bash-Bish  ?  Symbolically  the  vox  impuli  of 
Bash-Bish  is  right.  A  great  poem  was  written  by 
Bryant  in  their  vicinity,  and  elicited  by  the  inspi- 
I'ation  of  their  scenarium. 

Give  the  Bash-Bishers  their  leofend !  Let  tliem 
hold  the  score  of  their  Anthem  of  the  Lands. 
Thanatopsis  is  not  theirs ;  but  the  Forest  Hymn  is. 

PKIMEVAL    THEOSOPHY. CALL    TO    AVOnSIIIP    IX   THE    NEW 

WORLD. 


"  Xot  ill  tliat  dome  whose  crumbling  arch  and  column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand 
But  to  that  fane  most  catholic  and  solenni, 
Wliich  God  hath  planned: 

In  that  cathedral — boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Wliose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply; 

Its  choir,  the  winds  and  waves  ;  its  org-an,  thunder  ; 
Its  dome,  the  skv." 
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We  quote  from  memory.  We  believe  these  lines 
were  written  Ly  one  of  the  Bi'others  Smith,  authors  of 
Rejected  Addresses.  If  ^ve  err,  a  score  of  pens  editorial 
-will  correct  us. 

"  To  the  Brahm  of  the  Hindoo,  the  brooding;  soul ; 
The  life-sustaining,  absorbing  whole  ; 
To  the  triune  power* — as  ages  roll — 
The  anthem  of  the  Lands  !" 

The  Eoot-Theosoj^hy  excavated  l)y  the  Axti- 
QUARiAK      This    sounds    very    BnvANTic ! 

i       ■  -    - 

"  The  primeval  religion  of  Iran,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authoii- 
tics  adduced  by  Mohsani  Fani,  was  that  Avhieh  Newton  calls  the 
oldest  (and  it  may  justly  be  called  the  noblest)  of  all  religions — a 
firm  belief  that  'One  Supreme  God  made  the  world  by  his  power, 
and  continually  governed  it  by  his  providence;  a  pious  fear,  love, 
and  adoration  of  him,  and  due  reverence  for  parents  and  aged 
persons;  a  fraternal  affection  for  the  whole  human  species,  and  a 
compassionate  tenderness  even  for  the  brute  creation.' " — Sir 
William  Jones,  in  his  Lecture  iipon  the  Persians. 

Come  to  worship  in  the  old  Dodonean  temple  of 
"the   Starry  Greek,"   at   the   Thui-ingian    altar  of   the 


*  Trhine  Power :  Creator,  Sustainer,  and  Re- Absorber.  Different 
versions  of  the  Brahmanese  theosophy.  Students  of  liixTEp/s  Hist.  An. 
Ph.,  imbibe  the  idea  of  a  Triune  Power:  regarding  I^raum  as  the  mental 
phase  of  Deity  evolved  by  tlie  introspectional  Hindoo  : — 

"  When,  from  the  genial  cradle  of  our  race, 
Went  forth  the  tribes  of  men.' 

Pliilosopby  is  mind's  elaboration  :   Divinitv — a  godhead's  revelation. 
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Teuton  "  Earth- Worsliipper,"  at  tlie  Druid  shrine  of 
the  ]S^ew  World,  Our  Venerable  Druid  liigh-])riest 
of  Nature  in  his  Eighth  Decade,  calls    to  worship — 


"And  low  on  the  turf  we  luiinLly  bow, 
In  a  fane  not  made  with  hands  ! " 


THE  ANTHEM  OF  THE  LANDS. 

"To  the  Indwelling  Life — u])holding 
Love — the  Soul  of  this  Wide  fNiVERSE  I'' 


A    FOREST    HYMN. 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.     Ere  man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave. 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them, — ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems ;  in  the  darkling  wood, 
Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down. 
And  ofiered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication. 

AVe  all  know  this  poem  hy  heart.  Some  of  us  have 
even  had  to  "  parse  "  it  ! 

The  Child  of  the  Forests  the  Priest  of  the  Forests. 
Our  Drfid  at  his  Shrine. 

And  now  comes  the  masterly  antithesis,  the  subtle 
connection  and  the  subtle  antagonism  of  the  old  and 
the  young,  destruction  and  rejuvenescence,  death  and 
birth  !  Schiller  says :  "  It  is  from  the  summit  of  life 
new  life  is  engendered,  and  blooms  in  the  organic  and 
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moral  domain."'"'  And  Bryant,  musing  l)y  the  Giant 
Oak  as  in  liis  more  yontlitul  days,  oppressed  by  the  un- 
solved proldem,  gravely  exclaims: — 

My  heart  is  awed  witliiii  me  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  tliat  still  goes  on, 
In  silence,  round  me — the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.     Written  on  thy  woi'ks  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
Lo  !  all  grow  old  and  die — hut  see  again. 
How  on  the  fidtering  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth  presses — ever  gay  and  heautiful  youth 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms.     These  lofty  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Moulder  beneath  them. 

Ever  the  Old  and  the  New;  ever  the  New  and 
the   Old! 

Demi-tones  of  tlioug;ht. 

The  objective  of  this  Forest  Hymn  is  perfect  truth 
to  nature.  Hows,  our  ai'borescence  artist,  has  illustrated 
the  objective  of  the  poem  with  taste,  skill,  power,  and 
tenderness ;  and  it  needed  each  of  these  several  touches 
to  compass  the  scenarium.  But  the  sul)jective !  It  sur- 
passes the  ol)jective.  Grave  speculations  have  been 
aired  and  theories  launched  at  certain  passages.  Hear 
Combe,  the  physiologist  and  phrenologist.  He  airs 
his   theory  of  the    elaboration  of  "  the    New  and  the 

*  Drinks  the  fresh'  vigor  from  the  fiery  source, 
As  limbs  imbibe  life's  motion  from  the  brain. 

ScniLLER. 
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01(1 ''  ill  tliis  wise,  ])r('iiiising  woxdkh  to  l)e  one  of 
the  fuii(lameiital  elements  of  niiiid.  ''  1  am  disposed 
to  consider  tlie  i)i'imar>'  function  of  tliis  origan  to 
be  tlie  love  of  tlie  Ne^v.  Change  is  the  character  of 
the  world.  Wonder  is  given  us  to  ])nt  lis  in  harmony 
^vith  the  perpetual  succession  of  new  objects  which 
su])pl}'  the  place  of  the  old.  Destrnctiveness  puts  us 
in  harmony  with  decay,  wonder  with  renovation.  Mr. 
Bryant,  I  find,  has  noticed  the  harmonious  and  benevo- 
lent operation  of  these  two  processes ;"  and  then  h(^ 
quotes  the  following  introspective  or  sulyjective  lines: 

WONDEIJ. 

"  My  heart  is  awed  within  lue  wlieii  I  tliiuk 
Of  tlie  great  mii-acle  that  still  goes  uu 
In  silence  round  me." 

Turn  to  the  mottoes  for  the  frontis|)iece. 

Here  is  the  timid  Child  of  the  Forests  half  afraid 
of  the  vague  sublime  !  Can  the  man — the  develo[)ed 
Poet  define  this   ennoT)ling  wonder  ? 

"  The  j)er})etual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever ! " 

Here  is  Soul-Proocression.     But  what  is  his  climax  ? 

"  Written  on  thy  works  1  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity  !  " 

19 
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ETERNITY,     THE     ANTHEM     OF     SEA     AND     LAND. 

Undoubtedl}'  this  is  a  compoiiiid  i)oeiii.  The 
Thought-Chihl  and  the  Tliought-Mau  meet.  These 
fundamental  emotions  of  Avonder  and  veneration  are 
the  heirlooms  of  the  Old  Homestead.  Tlieij  came 
from  that  hermitage  in  the  Old  Pontoosook  Shade. 
But  this  rare  culture  !  This  lucid  introspection  \  These 
are  the  accomplishments,  acxpiirements,  and  soul-elaLo- 
ration  of  progressive  life.  All  poems  are  not  Avritten 
immediately,  (toethe  carried  the  latent  analyse  of 
Faust  in  his  mind  for  a  half-century. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  region  we  are  now 
visiting,  speaking  on  a  broad  scale,  lies  between  forty 
and  fifty  degrees  north  latitude. 

Akborescence.  Here  the  oak  is  rarely  and  the 
chestnut  and  liickory  are  never  seen,  except  when 
jdanted,  Tjut  in  their  stead  tlie  canoe-l)irch,  the  linden, 
the  l)lack  cherry,  the  ash,  the  poplar,  and,  perhaps  the 
most  majestic  of  all,  the  hemlock.  The  brooks  are  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  scenery — clear,  rapid,  noisy, 
leaping  over  fragments  of  rock. 

We  give  in  our  illustration  a  group  of  hemlocks 
— hemlock  firs  some  call  them,  others,  hemlock  spruce 
— on  the  Homestead  grounds.  We  have  elsewhere 
observed  that  some  of  these  hemlocks  were  very  lofty 
and  grand ;  but  the  artist  seldom  selects  for  sul)ject  of 
illustration    the    largest    trees.       The    largest    or    most 
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perfect  trees  do  not  always  make  tlie  most  perfect 
])ictLires.  The  grouping  of  smaller  ones  with  regard  to 
light  and  shade  often  produces  the  finest  effect.  Ob- 
serve the  withered  hemlocks,  and  think  of  Red- 
Jacket's  famous  simile, — "  I  stand  a  hemlock  dead 
at  the  top :  death  is  slowly  creeping  toward  the  roots : 
anon,  the  tree  of  tlie  forest  will  he  a  withered  sapless 
stem," 

Sjjeaking  of  trees, — they  were  the  primal  cradles  of 
earth's  children,  and  we  must  not  omit  one  important 
particular,  whicli  should  he  hound  njy,  with  all  due 
solemnity  and  reverence.  In  .lie  archives  of  the  First 
Poet's  Homestead-Book  in  America. 

We  now  speak  of  tradition.  Tradition  says  that 
the  first  j)oetical  lines  ever  gotten  off  on  American 
shores,  w^ere  those  of  our  sole  and  only  worn-out  nurs- 
ery-rhyme : — 

CRADLE-TAX     OX     POETS. 
THE   prtnrAL  swiisriiiNfi   tree-cradle  ax  invextiox  due  to  the 

INDIAN. 

"  Rock-a-by  baby  upon  the  tree-top  ! 
When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock. 
When  the  bough  breaks  the  cradle  will  fall, 
And  down  will  come  Rock-a-by  baby  and  all." 

The  circumstance,  as  related  hy  tradition,  is  this. 
A  row-boat  had  put  ofl^  with  an  exploring  crew. 
Among  this  crew  was  a  poetaster.  They  landed  at 
a  luscious  StrawbeiTy-patch.     While  they  were  regaling 
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themselves  on  the  fragrant,  xcild^  nnrivalled  strawberries 
of  the  New  World,  they  si)ied  among  the  houghs  of  the 
young  saplings^  swaying  in  the  breeze,  and  enjoying  a 
reo-ular  rocking  frolic,  sundry  Indian  ])apooses,  done  up 
in  skins,  suspended  to  the  lithe  boughs. 

Here  they  were,  the  infant  natives  of  the  soil, 
rocking  and  dancing  while  yet  in  their  swaddling 
l)ands.  The  conceit  struck  the  humor  of  the  poetaster, 
and  the  poetaster  struck  off  the  lines.  This,  according 
to  tradition,  occurred  in  the  earliest  settlement  of 
our  country,  and  still  "  Rock-a-by  l)al)y  "  is  regarded 
and   quoted    as   our   only   American    "  Nursery    Song." 

Poets  of  America,  please  look  to  this.  We  l)elieve 
Bryant  has  done  his  duty  to  posterity  l:»y  writing  one 
"  Nursery  Song."  Let  each  poet  furnish  one.  We 
here  initiate  a  cradle-tax  on  poets. 

TREES     ox     TPIE     CEDARMERE     BRYAJN^T     SEAT. THAT     PET 

BLACK- WALNUT. 

We  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  of  poets'  trees 
by  a  word  or  two  respecting  those  on  the  grounds  of 
Bryant  at  Eoslyn.  Here  are  a  vast  number  of  trees 
planted  under  the  poet's  supervision,  and  many  1))" 
his  own  hands.  Among  them  is  tlie  apple-tree,  the 
arrival  of  which  in  his  grounds  he  has  celeT)rate(l  in  the 
poem  entitled — "The  Planting  of  t]ie  Apple-Tree," 
a  poem   which   pleased   Fitz-Greene    Halleck   so   much, 
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that  lie  traiiscriljed  it  and  committed  it  to  memor>'. 
At  almost  every  step  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  dwell- 
ing, you  meet  some  tree  or  shrub  with  which  the 
grounds  are  decorated.  But  the  trees  which  he  is  most 
proud  of  is  a  black-walnut,  al>out  a  cpiarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  the  mansion,  which  first  made  its  appear- 
ance above  OTound  in  1713  and  has  attained  a  fj-irth  of 
twenty-five  feet  and  an  immense  breadth  of  branches. 
Every  year  it  strews  the  ground  around  its  gigantic 
stem  with  an  abundance  of  nuts,  the  finest  of  their  kind. 
A  few  years  since.  Dr.  E,.  IT.  Piper,  an  enthusiast  in 
arboriculture,  came  to  Lono:  Island  to  make  a  drawing 
of  it,  Avhich  he  himself  etched  and  published  in  a 
serial  work  on  American  Trees. 

A  poem  wherein  this  Black- Walnut,  the  Poet's 
special  pride,  is  mentioned.  Herein  will  be  found  also 
the  wolf  or  iron  simile.  The  minstrel  acknowledges  the 
genial  atmosphere  of  his  birth-month — 1801.  May  each 
returning  season  contrilnite  to  the  cheerful  repose  of 
a  mind  well  furnished  and  a  human  heart. 

On  my  coniice  linger  the  ripe  black  grapes  ungatliered  ; 

Children  fill  the  groves  with  the  echoes  of  their  glee, 
Gathering  tawny  chestnuts,  and  shouting  when  beside  them 

Drops  the  heavy  fruit  of  the  tall  black-walnut  tree. 

Glorious  are  the  woods  in  their  latest  gold  and  crimson, 
Yet  our  full-leaved  willows  are  in  their  freshest  green. 

Such  a  kindly  autumn,  so  mercifully  dealing 

With  the  growths  of  summer,  I  never  yet  have  seen. 
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Like  this  kindly  season  may  life's  decline  come  o'er  me ; 

Past  is  manhood's  summer,  the  frosty  months  are  here  ; 
Yet  be  genial  airs  and  a  pleasant  sunshine  left  me, 

Leaf,  and  fruit,  and  blossom,  to  mark  the  closing  year. 

Dreary  is  the  time  when  the  flowers  of  earth  are  withered  ; 

Dreary  is  the  time  wlien  the  Avoodland  leaves  are  cast, 
When,  upon  tlie  hillside,  all  hardened  into  iron. 

Howling,  like  a  wolf,  flies  the  famished  northern  blast. 

Dreary  are  the  years  when  the  eye  can  look  no  longer 
With  deliglit  on  nature,  or  hope  on  Iniman  kind  ; 

Oh  may  those  that  whiten  my  tem|)les,  as  they  pass  me. 
Leave  the  heart  unfrozen,  and  spare  the  cheerful  mind  ! 


B  (_>  OK      A'  i  ]  . 


K  E  U  X  I  O  X 


HOME    AGAIN  :    REUNION. 

Mutation  symbolized  i?v  a  Butterfly,  the  changeful  "  Blos- 
som OF  THE  Air." — '•  When-  the  Children  of  the  House 
come  Home."* — In  from  "the  Prairies." 


^    IT  T  A  T  I  O  N     is    stamped    upon    all 
thino;s    eartlih'.       The    shrine    of    the 


ideal  is  alone  to  l)e  kept  up  Ly 
props  of  the  real.  If  this  is  true  in 
the  Old  AVorld  of  the  Shakspeare  house  it  is  equally 
true  in  the  Xe\v  Woihl  of  the  Bryant  house.  Its 
orio-inal  somewhat  raniLlinj^  and  l)ar<)nial  (we  think 
1)aronial  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  falling  down ) 
proportions  have  been  somewhat  curtailed ;  the  old 
mansion  has  had  a  lift  in  the  world  and  now  holds  up 
its  head  more  loftily,  l)y  a  story,  than  it  did,  it  having 
been   raised  and   a   story   of  modern   construction   put 
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under  it,  Hauked  l)y  coiufoitMl)le  and  gracelul  ])iazzas 
and  crowned  ^vitll  dormer  windows  and  cui-ved  roofs. 
Thus  the  old  homestead  is  now  remodelled,  and  en- 
larged and  ornamented,  yet  preserving  as  much  of  the 
original  aspect  of  the  dwelling  as  was  consistent  Avitli  a 
certain  degree  of  elegance.  In  this  renovation  Buyant 
(the  poet)  has  quietly  avoided  the  dangerous  rock  on 
which  Shejststo^n^e  wrecked  his  paternal  inheritance — 
that  of  losing  sight  of  individual  comfort  and  content- 
ment in  his  ambition  to  make  the  place  striking  and 
showy. 

The  Poet,  mounted,  ranging  The  Prairks^  1882, 
descries  "The  Bee,'^  the  Harbinger  of  Civilization  Avho 
came  with  man  (/.  f.  The  Saxon  Clan)  "  across 
the  eastern  deep.'  This  insignificant  Bee,  from  the 
forests  of  Thuringia,  frightens  the  timid  native- Amei'i- 
can  Deer.  Why  \  Dramatic  Dualism.  At  the  on- 
comino;  of  The  Bee  commences  the  exodus  of  the 
beasts  of  the  American  Forest  {Prairies).  At  the 
clarion  crow  of  Ciian'jicleek  from  the  Orient,  the 
personification  of  civilization  itself,  all  the  l)easts  of 
the  American  Forest  are  put  to  flight.  The  Bee  is 
the  prophet  who  predicts.  The  Cock  is  destiny  itself; 
who  executes.  Where  the  Goal:,  crows,  the  Eagle  no 
longer  screams;  when  the  Eagle  yields  to  the  Cock, 
Nature  yields  to  Civilization.  Had  pioneer  John 
Howard  Bryant  never  "squatted"  in  Illinois,  we  should 
have  no  poem  of  Tlie  Prairies  from   William   Cullen. 
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Pioiu'in-  Brvant  found  a  new  phase  of  Nature  !  As  soon 
as  lie  liad  reared  liis  cabin  lie  ^vrote  to  Brother 
AVilliain   to   come  on  and   interpret  a  page  of  nature, 

'•  For  wliirh  the  speech  of  EiigUiiul  has  no  name." 

For  what  William  Culleii  found  in  the  Prairies,  read 
the  poem.  You  have  read  it  a  hundred  times ;  read 
it  once  more.  Note  the  symbolic  climax.  It  means 
something;,  as  do  all  Bryant's  climaxes. 

The  graceful  deer 
Bounds  to  the  Avood  at  my  approach.     The  bee, 
A  more  adventurous  colonist  than  man, 
Witli  wliom  he  came  across  the  eastern  deep, 
Fills  the  savannas  with  his  murmurings. 
And  hides  his  sweets,  as  in  tlie  golden  age, 
Within  the  hollow  oak.     I  listen  long 
To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts.     From  the  ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft  voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 
Of  sabbath  worshippers.     The  low  of  herds 
Blends  with  the  rustling  of  the  heavy  grain 
Over  the  dark-brown  furrows.     All  at  once 
A  freslier  wind  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  my  dream, 
And  I  am  in  tlie  wilderness  alone. 

Here  is  Max  standing  between  the  two  great  an- 
tagonistic forces — nature  and  civilization.  The  Bee, 
the  harbinger  of  civilization,  from  tlie  Forests  of  Thu- 
ringia — brought  over  the  "  l)ig  blue  wave "  1^"  the 
frugal   and  industrious   settlers  of  New  Amsterdam   to 
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stock  their  hereditary  bee-hives  with  luscious  honey 
for  winter  "  slap-jacks  "  is  the  winged  Mercury  of  the 
Prairies  which  announces  the  on-coming  of  the  Saxon- 
clan  !  A  verital)le  Mercury  is  he  :  he  steals  wherever 
he  roams.  The  Bee,  the  harl)inger  of  civilization  is 
hors  de  combat  with  the  timid  deer:  we  see  in  the 
Fountain  tliat  when  the  Cock  comes  on  (Civilization 
itself),  one  crow  of  the  lordly  chanticleer  from  the 
Orient  announces  the  exodus  of  all  the  beasts  of  the 
American  Forests ! 

In  Irving's  Foem  on  the  Frairies^  he  thus  speaks  of 
the  path  of  the  Bee : — "  They  have  been  the  heralds  of 
civilization,  steadtastly  preceding  it  as  it  advances  from 
the  Atlantic  borders,  and  some  of  the  ancient  settlers 
ot  the  West  pretend  to  give  the  very  year  when  the 
honey-bee  first  crossed  the  Mississippi."" 

WHO    IS    PIONEER   JOHN    HOWARD    BRYANT. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
West,"  puldished  in  18()4,  some  account  is  given  of  John 
Howard  Bryant,  the  brother  of  the  elder  poet.  He  was 
born  in  Cummington  on  the  22d  of  Jul}',  1<S<)7.  He 
early  manifested  a  taste  for  study  and  became  a  ])ro- 
ficient  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  These 
he  studied  for  awhile  at  the  Rensselaer  School  in  Troy. 
In  1826  his  fii-st  published  poem,  which  was  thought  to 
give  much  promise  of  poetic  talent,  appeared   in   the 
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United  States  Review^  of  which  his  ])i'other  was  one  of 
the  editors.  It  was  entitled  "  My  Native  Village."  He 
migrated  from  Massachusetts  to  Illinois  in  LSol,  Lecame 
a  squatter  on  the  wild  lands,  purchased  a  large  farm 
wluMi  the  lands  came  into  market,  married  and  has  lived 
in  Illinois  ever  since.  lie  has  been  a  representative  in 
the  State  legislature,  and  a  candidate  <;>f  the  free-soil 
party  for  a  seat  in  Congress,  when  that  ])arty  was  yet 
weak.  In  1S55,  he  collected  his  poems  in  a  volume  of 
ninety-three  pages,  which  was  published  by  the  Apple- 
tons  in  New  York.  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,  in  a  brief 
critical  estimate  of  his  poetry,  says  tliat  it  possesses  the 
same  general  characteristics  as  the  poetry  of  his  brother, 
that  it  shows  him  to  be  a  lover  of  nature  descri]>ing 
minutely  and  effectively,  the  versification  easy  and  cor- 
rect, and  the  whole  gives  proof  that  it  is  written  by  a 
man  of  taste  and  kindly  feelings,  and  a  mind  stored 
with  the  best  learning.  Pioneer  Bryant  is  author  of 
the  admirable  poem  Senatcliwine  s  Grave^  which  we 
regret  we.  cannot  include  in  the  Homestead  Book. 

The  original  calnn  of  Pioneer  Bryant  has  given 
place  to  a  lordly  mansion,  surrounded  with  cultivated 
grounds  and  ap])le-trees.  Several  of  the  Biyant  broth- 
ers Avho  started  ''  Westward  ho  I"  are  here  conofreg-ated. 
in  unity ;  owning  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  which 
pasture  on  the  rich  meado^vs.  They  also  cultivate  the 
sugar  millet  {sorghum)  and  make  great  quantities  of 
syrup.     The  fields  abound  with  grouse,  there  are  stdl 
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flocks  of  Avild-turkeys,  while  the  orchards  i)roduce  tlie 
largest  and  finest-flavored  apples,  and  the  meadows 
abound  in  luscious  ^vild  strawljerries. 

COMIXG    HOME. 

Whereix  the  "  Baggage  of  TnouciHT,'' — waifs  of  the  World's 
Gleajsings  ;  the  Antiquarian,  the  Hlstorical,  the  Philo- 
sophical, THE  Natural,  the  Poetic,  the  Esthetic,  the 
Mathematical,  and  the  Practical, — gathered  by  the 
Bryants,  is  rrought  home  to  restock  the  Old  Cock- 
loft.* 

Wliat  good  is  a  homestead  if  it  l>e  not  a  shrine  in 
Arhich  to  gai'ner  the  choice  waifs  of  reminiscence  aild 
the  S()u^'enirs  of  thought !!  (^The  cobwebs  of  the  ])rain.) 
^One  day,  in  the  sanctum  of  dusty  (xotham  the 
shrine  of  the  real,  we  asked  the  owner  of  the  homestead 
if  that  target — the  poor  "  })rairie-hawk "  with  out- 
stretclied  wings  that  he  had  "  poised  on  high "  thirty 
years  ago — ^vas  there  yet,  ^vhen  he  visited  the  Prairies 
in  18(34  ;!f  Whereupon,  he  gravely  informed  us  he 
feared  it  had  ''  kissed  the  earth  "  after  the  manner  of 
Homer's  heroes — the   victim  of  some   young  Schi'itzer. 

*  Hold  !  Don't  cram  that  Cockloft  so  full  of  Thought-Baggage  that  we, 
Bryant's  Thonsand-and-one  Readers,  cannot  find  a  phxce  for  our  ideas! 
That  Cockloft  is  promised  to  ns  ;  we  who  liad  to  learn  his  poems  hefore 
we  loved  tliem. 

t  '■  The  prairie-hawk  tliat,  poised  on  high. 
Flaps  his  hroad  wings,  yet  moves  not." 

'■  I  have  seen  the  prairie-hawk  b.-dance  himself  in  tlie  air  for  hours 
together,  apparently  over  the  same  spot ;   probably  watching  his  prey."' 
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Ainoiiii:  Ills  later  journeys  was  one  perfoi'iued  in  the 
early  sunmu'r  of  1<S()4,  to  Illinois,  the  region  w  hich  he 
hail  described  in  his  poem  of  Tlie  Prairies^  as  he  first 
saw  it  in  18o2,  AVhat  was  then  a  beautiful  unopened 
wilderness,  lie  now,  as  he  tells  in  one  of  his  Letters 
of  a  Traveller,  saw  full  of  towns  and  villages  and 
cultivated  farms.  The  tall,  showy  flowering  plants  of 
the  much-visited  region  had  been  supplanted  by  tlie 
blue  grass,  and  even  in  the  edges  of  the  groves  the 
rankly  growing  aboriginal  herbage  had  given  j)lace  to 
the  white  clover.  Groves  and  orchards  had  sjn-ung  up 
in  the  l)road  open  tracts,  the  fields  were  fenced,  the 
roads  l)ordered  with  trees.  The  Paleface  foot  was  on 
the  Indian  soil.  The  prairie-wolf,  which  was  once 
often  met  with,  had  disappeared,  and  the  deer  was 
no  longer  seen  In'owzing  on  the  edges  of  the  wood- 
lands. The  poem  of  The  Prairies  is  rather  an  his- 
torical reminiscence  than  a  description  of  any  thing  now 
existing  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  except,  perhaps,  in  a 
few  little-visited  neighborhoods.  And  ^vdio  have  thus 
spoiled  our  beautiful  ideal  of  The  Prairie6'  ?  Mostly 
Swedes  and  Germans ;  though  we  opine  Pioneer 
Bryant  has  assisted.  Ah,  the  Poet  has  proved  the 
Prophet !  "•  The  Bee,"  the  harlnnger  of  civilization,  thirty 
years  ago  foretold  the  on-coming  of  the  Saxon  clan 
and  the  Teuton  line.  The  busy  bees  from  the  forest  of 
Thuringia  have  swarmed  upon  us,  and  the  cry  is  "  still 
they  come  I"" 
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ouk  last  glance  at  that  immortal  "  prairie-hawk  !  " 

Breezes  of  the  South  ! 
Wlio  toi<s  the  golden  and  the  tlanie-like  flowers, 
And  pass  tlie  pi-airie-hawk  that,  poised  on  higli, 
Flaps  his  broad  wings,  yet  jnoves  not — ye  have  played 
Among  the  palms  of  Mexico  and  vines 
Of  Texas,  and  have  crisped  the  limpid  brooks 
That  from  the  fountains  of  Sonora  glide 
Into  the  calm  Pacific — have  ye  fanned 
A  nobler  or  a  lovelier  scene  than  this  ? 

Bryant  on   The  Prairies^  1832. 


IN     MEMORIAM. OLD     ORCHAED, 

The  Head  of  that  prairie-hawk  (wliich  was  all  that 
was  left  of  him)  will  l)e  found  in  effigy  on  the  right- 
hand  upper  corner  of  our  initial  cover. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hnd  in  this  world  of  change  some- 
thing upon  wliich  the  eye  may  rest,  giving  l:>ack  an  old 
and  fomiliar  look  at  once  venerable  and  hoary,  at  once 
familiar  and  genial.  Must  every  thing  earthly  change  ? 
The  poet  has  said: — 

Weep  not  that  tlie  world  changes — did  it  keep 

A  stable,  changeless  state,  'tw-ere  cause  indeed  to  weep. 

Mutation. 

Yet  amid  this  world  of  mutation  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  speak  of  some  landmarks  of  the  venerable, 
around  which  association  clings  with  grateful  remem- 
brance. 


..^Sir\^^''^y 
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Such  is  tlie  Old  Homestead  Orciiakd.  The  ven- 
erable ''apple-trees'' — once  tlie  ])oet's  eliief  ])ri(le — 
which  our  artists,  the  ])ainter  and  the  engraver,  skilful 
in  such  delineations  and  delighting  in  the  reproduction 
of  vegetable  forms,  have  depicted  in  such  masterly 
style,  are  pictures(pie,  if  nothing  else.    . 

Old  they  are,  and  they  are  continually  grooving 
older;  but  ^vith  all  their  picturesqueness,  the  utilitarian 
would  say  they  are  cumberers  of  the  ground.  Stuem, 
however,  the  great  naturalistic  moralist  of  Germany  of 
the  past,  ^v()uld  plead  for  the  old  apple-trees.  He 
says,  in  his  day  apple-trees  were  standing  Avliich  were 
known  to  be  over  a  thousand  years  old.  And  why — 
with  proper  care  and  the  guardianship  of  the  Old 
World  Insect  Destroyer — should  not  our  Poet's  Tree 
stand  Avhen  posterity  comes  of  age — nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years  hence  ? 

The  Veteran's  Recollections  of  Youth  ix  the  Old  ORCHArvD, 
"  The  Boy  among  the  Apple-Trees." 

REFRAIN. 

oil  I  those  wore  joyous  olden  times, 

The  times  of  which  we've  read, 
Of  good  old-fashioned  apple-pie, 

Of  rye  and  Indian  bread  ! 

Moanings  of  an  Old- School  JBcml, 

This  old  orchard,  which  now  has  so  weird  and  almost 
ghastly  an  aspect,  and  which,  unless  s(ime  guardian 
Sturim  takes  charge  of  it,  will  shortly  disappear,  was  in 


tlic  poet's  cliildliood  and  Itoyhood  a  Ixvuitit'id  spot. 
Sonic  of  the  trees  \ver(^  just  Ix'u'iiiiiinii'  to  ))ear;  others 
were  in  their  ])i'ini(%  and  every  spriuL^  covered  with 
l>h)ssonis  and  niui'nuii'ous  ■with  tliousands  of  l)ees, 
and  every  autumn  loach^l  A\'itli  fruit.  Underneath 
tliein,  the  soil,  still  unexhausted,  was  carpeted  with 
the  freshest  ixviisa  spotted  Avith  wliite  clover.  In  the 
shade  of  such  as  stood  near  the  dwelling,  the  inmates 
of  the  family  read  the  graver  l>ooks  of  the  library  on 
summer  Sundays,  and  the  younger  ones  on  Aveek  days 
enjoyed  their  athletic  sports.  A  Teutonic  phase  of 
American  life,  this.  Americans  are  rai'ely  given  to  out- 
of-door  enjo\inent  and  recreation.  The  poet  is  wont  to 
relate,  that  in  his  Ixwhood,  when  the  spotted  fever  pre- 
vailed Avith  a  frightful  mortality  in  the  Atlafitic  States, 
he  often  heard  in  his  orchard  the  Ijclls  tolling  for  the 
frecjuent  funerals,  and  the  A\hole  atmosphere,  as  the 
sounds  floated  through  it  and  died  away,  seemed  filled 
with  a  note  of  wailing  for  the  shortness  of  man's  exist- 
ence on  earth.  In  autumn,  when  the  fruit  was  gathered, 
the  labor  was  almost  a  pastime.  The  finer  fruit,  after 
l)eing  shaken  from  the  l)oughs  to  the  ground,  Avas  ])ut 
by  itself  to  be  placed  in  Inns  for  tlie  winter;  and  the 
rest,  the  inferior  nuiltitude,  the  rabblement  of  the 
orchard,  Avas  carried  to  the  cider-mill  to  be  ground  and 
pressed  for  cider.  The  making  of  cider,  Avhich  Avas  then 
carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  no\v,  Avas  a 
%ort  of  frolic.     One  incouA^enience  Avhich  atten(le<l  it  was 
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tliat  tlu'  itoys  eno-au\'(l  in  n'arlieriiiij;'  the  a])])l('s  and  Tcn<l- 
uil:'  the  c-idei-niill  were  a])t  to  Li'et  a  sort  of  siirteit  from 
eating'  tlie  fruit  and  drinkinu'  the  must  as  it  streamed 
from  tli«'  press.  But  tlieii  there  was  always  a  ])livsic-ian 
at  liand — a  faniilx'  physician  I 

"  Oh  I  Tlioso  were  truly  li:i]i|>v  times, 
Of  gladsome,  rustic  lite,'"' 

moans  tlie  Old-School  Baud.  Hope  lures  the  1)oy, 
while  reminiscence  soothes  the  veteran, 

8iiADo\y-Boy  has  had  a  surfeit  of  apples  and  cider 
just  from  the  press,  and  just  no\v  he  is  laid  u]).  The 
OLn-SniooL  Bakd  takes  his  place. 

Fami]>y    Reunion. — "The    I>ryants    at    Play"    in    the    Old 
Homestead — 1S66. 

During  the  summer  of  1<S()(),  the  Bryants  from 
Illinois  (in  from  the  conquest  of  Tlie  Prairies)  spent 
the  warm  season  at  their  vouthftil  home.  The  party 
consisted  of  eight  persons,  among  them  were  Pioneer 
John  Howard  Bryant  and  a  younger  sister  ( his  youth- 
ful })laymate,  to  yyhom  reference  is  made  in  the  poem 
of  "  The  Ancient  Oak ")  with  ^vhoni  we  feel  most 
familiarly  acquainted.  Poet-farmers  who  first  appreci- 
ate the  Beauty  of  the  prairies,  and  then  cut  them 
up  for  their  Utility  I  Ciiildkex  who  will  swing  in  the 
boughs  of  fallen  trees  and  glean  the  talismans  of  happi- 
ness from  the  wrecks  of  the  real — these  are  types  of 
humanity  AN'hich  the  ^yorld  recognizes. 
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TKKKESTlilAL     CllOUUS. 

The  rioinc'Steud-Ilull  in  tlu'  llighluud  prepare, 
The  Bride  of  a  Life-Time — tu  wolcoiue  there  ! 
The  Mountain- Wind,  ^vith  liis  wand  of  healtli, 
Shall  dower  her  with  life's  regal  wealth, 
And  the  sprites  bring  tribute  from  sylvan  glades 
To  "  the  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids/' 
For  the  PiLirUiMS  now  no  longer  roam 
And  the  Forest  chants  his  welcome  home  : 
"  The  Ilomestead-IIall  in  the  Highland  prepare, 
The  Bride  of  a  Life-Time — to  Avelcome  there  !" 

The  occupations  and  diversions  of  the  family  grouj) 
were  seemingly  an  unanimous  conspiracy  to  revive 
pleasing  reminiscences,  and  apparently  they  succeeded 
in  invoking 

"  The  Returx  of  Youth." — Bryant. 

"The  Source  of  Youth." — Schiixkr. 

"Believe  me,  the  fountain  of  youtli  is  not  an  idle 
faille  ;  it  is  the  perennial  spring  that  runs  in  poesy's  art," 

There  shall  he  welcome  thee,  when  thou  shalt  stand 

On  his  bright  morning  hills,  with  smiles  more  sweet 
Than  when  at  first  he  took  thee  by  the  hand, 

Through  the  fair  earth  to  lead  thy  tender  feet. 
He  shall  bring  back,  but  brighter,  l)roader  still. 

Life's  early  glory  to  thine  eyes  again, 
Shall  clothe  thy  spirit  with  new  strength,  and  fill 

Thy  leaping  heart  with  "warmer  love  than  then. 

.Return  of  Youtli. 

They  ate  apples  from  ''  The  Ohl  Orchard,"  and 
l^ragged  of  raising  "  larger  ones "  in  Illinois.     All  the 
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st()i'i('<l  localities  iiw.  ImiiltMl  uj).  'J'lic  JoJnivo  Jh-ool-  is 
ex])i()iv(l  ;  the  treacherous  lii'idge  foiiiid  to  need  renew- 
ing; the  old  ]\Iaple-Trees  are  recognized;  and,  ahove 
all,  is  "'the  Spring"  visited,  and  each  A'ies  in  telling  the 
best  story  on  the  "' cuttings-np  of  the  students,''  now 
grave  j)i'actitioners  of  physic,  wlio  woidd  not  jeopardize 
their  dignity  l)y  a  hearty  laugli,  Xot  they.  The  old 
office,  at  its  present  resting-place  where  the  oxen  left  it 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  visited  at  a  respectful  distance. 
The  Hivulet  is  explored  in  all  its  meandeiings — but  no 
one  is  in  the  least  "  afraid,"  and  thus  a  nameless  charm 
is  wanting.  No  one  gives  utterance  to  this  feeling,  yet 
it  is  felt  by  all.  So  they  turn  them  within  doors,  and 
here  "  the  cockloft "  is  the  favorite.  It  always  is. 
Then,  at  the  evening  reunion  around  the  fireside,  or  at 
the  tea-table,  or  some  domestic  shrine,  there  occurs  the 
ever-recurring  "  genial  family  "WTangle "  as  to  vjJiich 
room  "  Tup:  Poet  "  lua'S  horn  in  f  One  says  in  one  room, 
and  another  (yoimger  than  he),  pretends  to  know  all 
aljout  it — says  another  room.  Finally,  they  get  in  stich 
a  tangle,  that  they  wisely  go  to  bed  to  sleep  over  it, 
and  foolishly  forget  all  about  this  most  imj)ortant  sub- 
ject in  their  rivalry  to  see  which  shall  see  the  old  sun 
rise  earliest  in  the  morning. 

DISCOVERT     OF     A     VERITABLE     AXTIQUE. 

United  in  their  lal)or  of  love,  every  one  hindered 
evervbodv  else  in  theii-  multiform  endeavors  to  resusci- 
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fate  and  ivliaMlitate  the  (_)1(1  Homestead.  ''The  Girls,*' 
iio\\'  digniiiod  matrons  Avitli  tlieir  mischievous  children, 
sent  tlie  children  to  "  the  Old  Orchard  '*  after  apides 
— "for  one  more  hatch  of  old-fashioned  a})ide-i)ies  !'' 
"The  Boys'' — veneralde  men — the  first  thing  cleared 
the  hrainhles  from  "The  Old  Grave-Yard "  and  re- 
sodded  the  GiJAVEs  of  the  HorsEiioLD  :  neglected  hy 
strangers. 

In  the  rear  <»f  the  Homestead,  A\hile  levelling  and 
smoothing  the  ground  about  tlie  pi'emises.  Pioneer 
John  HoAvard  Bryant  (■\'\liether  with  a  jdougli  we 
cannot  say)  turned  u]^  a  "treasure-trove'' — a  talisman 
of  jov  in  the  old  hall.  This  was  not  a  l)ag  of  gold  or  a 
kettle  of  "  Continental  })a])er-money  " — Init  "The  Boots 
of  the  Ancient  Oak,"  the  suhject  of  one  of  his  most 
charming  Homestead  poems.  The  "Historian  of  his 
Infancy" — Wokdsworth. 

Here  is  the  same  holy  childhoocrs  companionshi]) — 
the  hrother  and  the  sister;  each  true  to  their  latent  un- 
developed nature.  But  the  sco})e  of  the  allusions  to 
"  the  Ancient  ( )ak  "  has  a  wider  extent.  Was  this  true 
to  the  l)oy-nature  of  the  individual  ( 

It  must  he  so.  For  John  Howai'd  Bryant  to  have 
written  this  ])oem  thirty  years  after  the  events  taking 
place — the  hoy  swinging  in  the  hraiiches  of  the  ])ros- 
trate  red  oak  must  have  had  undefinahle  thoughts  of 
something  vaguely  foreshado^ving  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  which,  at  the  time,  prohahly  he  coidd  ill  define. 
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Yet,  in  after  years,  he  l)rinirs  this  out  lo  our  entire 
satisfaction.  We  picture  the  lonely  post-boy  plodding 
his  Aveary  way  over  the  "t\vo  miles  and  a  half" — hrin<'-- 
ing  nt?ws  of  what  ?  The  epoch  whicli  according  to  some 
modern  critics  decided  the  world's  destiny.  We  are  not 
so  sanguine.  Perha])s  half  our  ])leasure  consists  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  circumstances.  In  this  remote  high- 
land region  of  ]Massacliusetts  the  news  comes  from  the 
great  battle-ground  of  nations.  Yet  that  news  to  chil- 
dren playing  among  the  boughs  of  the  fallen  oak,  is, 
thougli  rememl)ered,  a  mere  ordinary  circinnstance  of 
the  day.  The  doAvnfall  of  an  emperor  in  Europe  is  a 
trivial  incident  compared  ^vith  the  downfall  of  the  kino- 
of  the  forests  at  their  threshold!  The  more  we  strive 
to  analyze,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  strike  the 
key-note  of  our  enjoyment.  It  is  akin  to  the  immortal 
"  1  )oy  feeling  "  that  sanctifies  the  names  on  the  weather 
board  of  the  old  school-house.  It  is  intuitive,  and 
brooks  no  analyzing. 

THE     EULOGY. 

And  now  aU  the  Brijant  souls  in  the  Old  IIomp> 
STEAD  are  called  out,  and  stand  in  reverential  awe 
surroundino;  "  the  Roots  of  the  Ancieistt  Oak  " — ^vdiile 
King  John  delivers  the  eulogy,  Avitli  as  much  satisfac- 
tion and  gravity  as  if  he  Avere  presiding  at  a  rousmg 
])olitical  meeting  "out  Avest." 

An  Honored  Griitst,  the   favorite   sister,  Avho   nearly 
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half  a  century  ago  played  Avitli  Jier  hrotlier  in  ])()uglis  of 
the  fallen  La-'^t  Red  Oah  of  "the  Old  Pontoosook 
Shades,"  stands  at  his  right — a  dignified  matron,  with 
her  children  around  hei'. 

"The  xincient  Oak" — By  John  Howakd  Bryant. 
Rehearsed  hefore  tlie  Old  Homestead  at  the  taniilv 
reunion,  18(>0,  on  discovery  of  the  roots  of  the 
storied  tree — the  "historian  of  his  infancy." — The 
Do^vntallen  Monarch  of  "the  Old  Pontoosook  Shades." 

THE    AMIENT    OAK. 

'Twas  many  a  year  ago, 

Wlien  life  with  me  "was  new, 
A  lordly  oak,  with  sjireadinu;  arms, 

-By  my  mountain-dwelling  grew. 

O'er  the  i-oofand  chimney-top, 

U})rose  that  glorious  tree  ; 
No  giant  of  all  the  forests  round 

Had  mightier  boughs  than  he. 

On  the  silken  turf  below 

He  cast  a  cool,  deep  sliade. 
Where  oft,  till  the  summer  sun  went  down, 

Myself  and  my  sister  played. 

We  planted  tlie  violet  there, 

And  there  the  ])ansy  leant ; 
And  the  columbine,  with  slender  stems, 

To  the  soft  June  breezes  bent. 

The  robin  warbled  altoxe, 

As  he  builded  his  liouse  of  clay  ; 
And  he  seemed  to  sing  with  a  livelier  note 

At  the  sight  of  our  mirthful  play. 
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And  tlu'ix'  in  tlic  sultry  noon, 

With  hr.'iwny  linil)S  and  bri'ust, 
On  tlie  silken  turf,  in  that  cool  shade, 

The  n'a])er  came  to  rest. 

When,  through  the  antmnn  lia/.e, 

The  golden  sunshine  came, 
His  crimson  summit  glowiMl  in  the  light, 

Like  a  spire  of  ruddy  tiame. 

And  oft,  in  the  autumn  blast, 

The  acorns,  rattling  loud, 
Were  showered  on  our  roof,  like  tlie  big  i-oun<l  hail 

That  falls  from  the  summer  clontl. 

And  higher  and  In-oader  still, 

With  the  rolling  years  he  grew; 
And  his  roots  were  deeper  and  firmer  set. 

The  more  the  rough  winds  blew. 

At  length,  in  an  evil  hour. 

The  axe  at  its  root  was  laid, 
And  he  fell,  with  all  his  boughs,  on  the  spot 

He  had  darkened  with  his  shade. 

And  into  the  prostrate  boughs  j 

We  climbed,  my  sister  and  I, 
And  SAvung,  'mid  the  shade  of  the  glossy  leaves, 

Till  the  stars  came  out  in  the  sky. 

All  day  we  swung  and  played. 

For  the  west  wind  gently  blew ; 
'Twas  the  day  that  the  post-boy  ln*ought  the  news 

Of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

But  his  leaves  were  withered  soon, 

And  tliey  bore  his  trunk  away. 
And  the  blazing  sun  sh.one  in,  at  noon. 

On  the  place  of  our  early  play. 
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Ami  the  weary  reuper  missed 

The  sliiide,  when  he  cuine  to  ]-est  ; 

And  the  robhi  found  no  more  in  sjjring- 
Tlie  sprays  where  he  built  his  nest. 

Now  thii-ty  sunimei's  :ire  gone, 

And  thirty  winters  of  snow  ; 
And  a  stranger  I  seelv  the  patlis  and  shades 

Where  I  rambled  long  ago. 

1  pause  where  the  glorious  oak 

His  boughs  to  the  blue  sky  spread, 

And  I  think  of  the  strong  and  beautiful 
Who  lie  among  the  dead. 

I  think,  with  a  bitter  pang, 
Of  the  days  in  which  I  played. 

Watched  by  kind  eyes  that  now  are  closed, 
J-Jeneath  his  ample  shade. 


BOOK    VIIT. 

CLOUDS    AND    SHADOWS. 


THE     CLOUDS     oX     THE    HOME,    AXD    THE    SHADOW    O^     THE 

HOMESTEAD. 

KANCES     FAIK CHILD 
B  R  Y  A  X  T  ,  "Tlie  Fairest  of  the 
^^      ,  "^      Rural    Maids,"    of   tlie    poet's    earlier 
"  "-Y^        songs,    was    not    at    ''  tlie    Family  Re- 
union"— 1866.     jS^either  was  our  Vet- 
eran Minstrel  there,  nor  his  children. 

JVot  there  f  Not  the  o^^iier  of  the  threshold  and 
the  l»ride  of  his  youth?  A  mockery  of  a  Family 
Reunion  when  the  host  and  hostess  are  wanting, 
and  the  children  of  the  house  do  not  surround  the 
board ! 

The  minstrel  has  realized  his  ideal.  He  has  won 
fame  and  competence.  He  has  repossessed  him  of  the 
home    of  his    sires — fallen    into    alien  hands.     He  has 
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called  iu  ''the  Cliildi'eii  of  the  House''  froiii  The 
Woih.d's  CiicsADE  !  Does  the  Minstrel  forsake  tlieiu 
at  tli(^  thresholds  He,  Avho  conimanded  the  poi'tal  to 
1>e  o|)eiie(l,  shall  he  not  ])ledge  f/te  return  f  Wliai 
dashes  tlie  eu[)  from  his  lij)  '. 

The  same  Unseen  Power,  the  same  Mystic  Ixter- 
KrP'i'FoN  we  have  once  1)efore  noted.  '' The  Conqueror 
of   Nations"    has    snatched    from    the   Minstrel   "The 

BkIDE  of  a  LlEE-TlME  I  " 

Ila  !  wdiat  have  Ave  here  \  A  ])hase  of  the  Greek 
Nemesis — the  balancer  of  life  {     It  would  thus  seem. 

Ne.mesis,- — a  Greek  goddess  who  measured  out  to 
mortals  hai)piness  and  misery,  and  visited  with  losses 
and  sufferings  all  who  ^vere  blessed  with  too  many  gifts 
of  fortune. 

Quit  the  subject.  Question  not  the  gods  too 
closely ! 

FOK    WJIOM     THE   "  HOMESTEAD-HALL  "    AVAS     REPURCHASED, 
REMODELLED,    AND    REFURNISHED. 

Not  for  "i)osterity!"  Not  for  "  tlie  Avorld!"  Not 
for  an  Idler  to  ivrite  alxrut ! 

Fame  Avas  the  least  of  all  in  Brant's  thouo-hts. 
Will  you  not  believe  It  is  own,  words  f 

The  j)lace  Avas  repurchased  and  remodelled  with  a 
view  to  Iter  summer  residence  there  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mountain  air,  Avhicli  ahvays  did  her  good,  and  Avas 
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just   readx  tor  her  wlu-u  slic  ])asst'(l   away — smiimoued 
to  tlie  Great  AU-IIoniestcad — Tin-;  FatiiekV  ]\raii<ioii. 

CELESTIAL    (  HUKIS. 

The  Homestead  liigh  in  The  Heavens, — pivpiiiv, 
The  Bride  of  the  Minstrel  to  welcome  theiv  ! 
Shall  Max  opjjose  /lis  will  to  Heaven  V 
Shall  the  gift  of  the  altar  not  he  given  V 
Can  the  Mental  vault  to  the  Moral  sphere 
If  the  Goal  of  the  Heart  is  centred  /lere  / 
Oh,  heed  not  the  strain  of  an  earthly  shrine, 
But  list  the  voice  from  the  Realms  Divine : 
"  In  the  Homestead  high  the  Angels  prepare, 
The  Sire — awaiting  the  Bride — is  there !" 

Reader!  Hast  heard  of  ohl  saws — of  Phito,  Py- 
thagoras,  Ph^tinus — men  ^^'h(»  read  God  in  tht^  universe, 
mirrored  as  a  hieroodypli,  and  who  reverie  I  tlie  cosmos, 
nature,  hiunanity  as  the  outbirth  of  the  Divine — his 
imagfiug,  and  everlasting  00118011.  As  even  Maha  Deva 
could  only  create  and  operate  by  tlie  agency  of  his 
/Sacti,  so  Go<l  nioveth  and  acts  by  the  cosmos.  The 
sages  all  taught  this,  from  Moses  to  Jesus,  from  Confu- 
cius and  Zoroaster  to  Plotinus,  Roger  Bacon,  Kepler, 
and  Goethe. 

EPISODE ■•  IDYL  :    BEIDE    OF    A    LIFE-TI:ME."" 

Again,  the  shadow  of  Nemesis — again,  the  verital)le 
"Children  of  the  House"  are  Avanting  I  When  the  Gkeat- 
All-Father   ]>lanned    His   Homestead-Book,   He   took 
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Q-ood  care  tliat  tlie  CiiiLDiiEX  of  the  IIou8E  should  not 
l)e  left  out!  Oh,  cramped,  limited,  fettered  human 
endeavor  !     Mere  clay  element. 

Life,  says  Sociiates,  is  drama.  Why  the  intense 
nascent  drama  in  all  nations  of  the  Children  of  the 
House  ?  The  Wanderers  in  the  Old  Would  *  and 
The  Genius  of  Borne  in  the  NEW,t — witli  tlie  "  Idyl : 
Bride  of  a  Life-Time,"  are  alike  shut  out.  Are  ^ve  to 
feel  a  tithe  of  his  disai)pointnient  who  j^rejoared  the 
Homestead  for  tlie  guest  already  summoned  to  the 
Fatiieii's  mansion?  Children  go  with  their  mother. 
The  daughters  inherit  their  mother's  dower.  In  the 
episode — "  Idyl :  Bride  of  a  Life-Time  "  the  veritahle 
Children  of  the  House  come  in.  Pre-eminently — we 
live  in  the  Presetstt.  Homestead-books  are  a  species  of 
human  literature  wliose  value,  like  wine,  is  evolved  T)y 
age.  Minor  clues  which  escape  l)oth  historian  and 
biographer  find  tlieir  place  at  the  homestead  shrine. 
"  A  Home  is  Avhere  one  (piickens  hai)py  hearts."  The 
(tood  Angel  of  the  ])oef  s  life-pilgrimage,  the  mistress 
of  ])otlj  Cedarmere  and  the  Homestead  Hall,  "was  at 
liome  in  the  local  Homestead-Book;  proving  incontro- 
vertildy  the  genius  for  Avhom  this  shrine  was  retrieved: 
when,  instead  of  reading;  ei^otism  in  the  Bard,  a^ou  would 
have  read  affection  in  the  husband.  We,  Headers 
of  Bryant — brought    uj)  from  our  very  infancy  uj^on 

*  The   Godwixs.  t  Miss   Bryant. 
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liis  pociiis,  j)e()pled  liis  okl  lloiiiestead  ^\"itlI  tliouglit 
that  it  might  l)e  less  lonely  I  lloniestead-books  area 
peculiarlv  social  species  of  huiiiaii  literature — not  at  all 
grand — and  scarcely  anienal)le  to  criticism.  Each  home 
is  a  shrine.  In  every  Homestead-Hall  a  grave  is  there  ! 
You  would  not  pass  that  grave  witliout  scattering 
flowers!  Ah,  1>ut  you  twine  a  wreath  unsuitalde  for 
the  occasion  !  If  twined  of  immortelles^  it  will  k(^ep. 
So  you  take  back  your  wreath,  and  in  moments  of  heart- 
homao-e ;  for  Schiller  savs  we  have  at  times  more  soul 
and  at  times  more  virtue  than  at  others — you  a(hl  licre 
a  grace — there  a  flower.  You  know  that  ^vreath  ^\'ill 
not  die,  and  you  kno^v,  moreover,  one  day  it  a\  ill  l)e 
called  for.  But  wlien  you  take  it  to  the  venerable 
bard  and  tell  him  it  is  "crushed  out,"  it  is  your 
heart  that  is  almost  broken.  You  wrote  the  whole 
book,  however  imperfect,  to  hang  that  garland  in  his 
Homestead-Hall !  And  then  he  takes  the  pen  in  his 
aged  hand,  and  \vrites  some  explanation  to  be  printed, 
when  you  know  he  would  rather  have  had  that  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  Homestead-Book — only  the  a?s- 
thetic  requires  margin,  and  flowers  must  not  be  crushed  : 
ynn  know  that  he  is  feeling  intensely  and  l)earing  it 
bravely — but  there  is  no  bi-avery  in  your  heart,  and  the 
moment  he  leaves  the  sanctum  table,  you  lay  your 
throbl)ing  head  upon  it,  and  cry  like  a  child. 

The    Homestead-Hall    is    like    to    be    peopled  Avith 
thouufht   and  feelino;  I 

23 
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The  author  had  prepared  an  episode  of  the  Do- 
mestic Lite  of  the  poet  ^vhose  Homestead  is  the  subject 
of  this  AN'ork,  illustrated  Ijy  various  poems  of  liis.  It 
Avas  to  he  a  sort  of  a  memorial  of  her  who  was  liis  life- 
comj)auiou  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  poems  from 
^vhich  the  principal  motto  for  this  episode  Avas  taken 
are  the  celebrated  earlier  ])oems  familiar  to  the  poet's 
former  readers,  and  the  no  less  beautiful  ones  more 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  second  o;eneration  throui-h 
the  cohnniis  of  the  joui-nals  of  tlie  day.  (Trou])ed  to- 
gether the  entire  Life-Idyl  reads  thus : — 


In  Memokiam. — The  Dower  of  the  Mixstrel's  Bride. — A 
Garland  of  Flowers  of  Poetry,  culled  by  the  Way- 
side OF  Life,  durinc;  a  Companionship  of  nearly  Fifty- 
years. — A  Domestic  Idyi-. — Mottoes  from  IIalleck  and 
Schiller. — List  of  Bryant's  Poems. — The  Epitiialamium. 
— "Oh  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids." — A  Summer  Ram- 
iiLE. — A  Dream  of  Life. — TheRealim  of  the  Supersensual 
— The  Future  Life. — The  Snow-Siioaver. — The  Life  that 

Is. — ALLEG0RIC-SY]\n50Ll( TlIE      Cl.OXD      ON     THE     Way. A 

Sick-Bed.  —  Draconis  Exstinctor  —  The  Conqueror's 
Grave. — Requiem  Fantasia — Dies  Irve. — The  Voiceless 
Epitaph. —  Among  the  Trees. — The  ])Urial-Place,  an 
Earlier  Poem. — Anthology.— The  Twenty-Seventh  of 
Mar<  II. — The  Birth-Day'  Poem. — Floral  Symbolism. — 
Our  Dual  Hor.e.— Tiiallo  and  Carpo. — Spring  and 
Autumn. 

But  this  part  of  the  work  Avould  have  enlarged  the 
volume  l)eyond  the  size  contemplated  by  the  publisher, 
so  it  was  therefore  omitted. 
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Strange  Iionv  it  liaiiiit^;  us  at  tliis  lioiii' — The  Pltan- 
torti  Hand  of  Willis  from  over  the  Grave  !  We  had, 
somewhere,  till  we  gave  it  a^vay  for  tlie  autograph,  a 
genial  note  from  Willis,  penned  in  the  memoi-alde  year 
1S0(),  expressing  his  pleasure  that  certain  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  departed  had  been  twined  into  a  garland 
that  could  grace  "  The  Home  Jouenal."' 

Reqwiescat  in  pace.  We  give  here  the  article  as  it 
appeared  in  Willis's  paper,  with  his  own  introduction, 
^vritten  when  he  doubtless  little  thought  that  he  was  so 
soon  to  join  the  "  innumerable  caravan,"  and  depart  for 

"  That  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  iu  the  silent  halls  of  death." 


[A  lady-writer  of  great  originality — favors  us 
with  a  "  communication "  which  we  are  honored  and 
pleased  to  pul)lish  as  follows.  It  anticipates  a  suT)ject 
of  which  we  were  personall}'  anxious  to  make '  deferen- 
tial mention,  but  ^vhich  we  most  willingly  defer  to 
her  l)etter-informed  intimacy  of  friendship  and  power  of 
description.  Mrs.  Bryant,  the  deceased  \vife  of  our 
patriarch  bard,  the  first  and  greatest,  will  l>e  mentioned 
by  tributary  mourners,  many  and  far — the  present 
being  the  silence  of  her  just-closed  funeral,  and  the 
effect  of  the  tearful  sympathy  with  the  venerable 
survivor's  new  sorrow.     ''  May  Grod  relieve  it,"  is  the 
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prayer  of  a  ^vliole  nation  to  wlioni  liis  inspired  liarj)  is 
familiar  ! ] — x.  i\  ^y.  ; 

Mrs.  Hale,  in  her  "  Woman's  Record,"  containing 
some  two  thousand  sketches  of  distinguished  women, 
amono-her  introductory  remarks  expresses  the  following 
a(hniral)le  sentiment :  "  Millions  of  the  sex  whose  lives 
were  never  knoAvn  Leyond  the  circle  of  their  home 
influences,  have  been  as  worthy  of  commendation  as 
those  here  commemorated.  Stars  are  never  seen,  either 
through  the  dense  cloud  or  through  the  Ijright  sun- 
shine; hut  when  the  daylight  is  withdrawn  from  the 
clear  sky,  they  treml)le  forth."  The  influence  of  stars  is 
eternal.  There  is  a  quiet  "  Wci.an's  Influence"  that 
permeates  space ;  that  refines,  ennobles,  and  purifies, 
without  obviously  setting  itself  forth.  Invisible,  we 
know  of  it  only  by  its  effects.  Humanity  is  the 
richer,  wiser,  purer,  for  tlieir  lives.  Some  accident 
attracts  us  to  the  study  of  this  phenomenon.  We  find 
it  to  be  tlie  silent  workings  of  the  moral  powei' — tliat 
intuitive  discernment  and  instinctive  obedience  of  the 
impulse  tending  toward  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the 
True.  This  strong  supersensual  influence  brought  to 
bear  on  the  actual  duties  of  life — triune  blending  of 
religion,  sesthetics,  and  poetry — woman's  natal   do^ver. 

We  are  dra^^n  into  the  al)ove  train  of  thought  by 
receiving  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  jNIrs. 
Frances  Fatrchild  Bryant — wife  of  our  veneral)le 
American  poet. 
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We  quote  tVoiii  ;i  sketch  written  duriii!^  tlie  life  of 
this  estimalilc  lady:  "'Mrs.  Bryant  is  so  graphically 
de])icte(l  in  her  luisl)and's  poems,  little  more  can  Le 
adde(l.  Of  an  organization  extremely  sensitive  and 
delicate,  she  exists  among  us  as  a  poetic  creation — among 
her  hund)le  neigh1)ors  as  the  S})irit  of  Charity.  The 
croAN'dcMl  highway  rings  Avith  none  of  her  kind  deeds 
and  s|)irit-ministerings — foi*,  like  the  silent  streamlet  in 
the  meadow,  she  tells  no  tale  of  all  the  good  she  does ; 
only,  Innnanity  is  fresher  where  she  dwells.  To  sum 
all  n}),  she  is  the  Spirit  of  Home." 

THE   LIFE-PILGRIMAGE — THE    SPRING    OF    LIFE. 

The  firsL  ic^.<^id  we  find  is  in  volume  one  of  the 
poet's  works — \vlierein,  in  the  following  familiar  lines, 
we  recoo-nize  the  "  Bride  of  his  Youth  ": — 

"Oil  fairest  of  the  rural  maids  I 
Thy  birth  was  in  the  foi'est  shades ; 
Green  boughs,  and  glimpses  of  the  sky, 
Were  all  that  met  thine  infant  eye. 

Thy  sports,  thy  wanderings,  when  a  child, 
Were  ever  in  the  sylvan  wild." 

Yet,  this  same  gentle  being  was  destined  to  be  the 
poet's  companion,  not  only  through  his  life-pilgrimage 
in  the  l^ew  World,  Ijut  in  his  dreamy  wanderings  in 
the  Old ;  and  the  light  footstep  that  roamed  the  forest 
glen  trod  with  him  the  ancient  ruins  of  Europe. 
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THE    SUMMER    OF    LIFE. 

Pre-eminently  a  life-companion.  The  sliarer  not 
only  of  Lis  travels,  bnt  of  liis  intense  inner  life — that 
absorbing,  self-concentrating-  life  of  introspection  Avhich 
Genius  too  often  spends  alone.  But  here  is  a  l)eing  Avho 
shares  the  poet's  "  Ijetter  moments ;"  who  steals  into 
the  sanctum  ere  he  is  aware,  and,  like  a  silent  spirit, 
influences  him  without  herself  l)eing  oljvious.  Here  is 
a  dual  existence.  Already,  in  the  summer  of  tlieir 
days,  are  they  dreaming  of  "  The  Future  Life." 

"  How  sliall  I  know  thee  in  tlie  sphere  whicli  keeps 
The  disemljoclied  spii-its  of  the  dead, 
When  all  of  thee  that  time  could  wither  sleeps 
And  perishes  among  the  dust  we  tread  ? 


A  happier  lot  than  mine,  and  larger  light. 

Await  thee  there  ;  for  thou  hast  bowed  thy  will 

In  cheerful  homage  to  the  rule  of  I'iglit, 
And  lovest  all,  and  rendercst  good  for  ill. 

For  me,  the  sordid  cares  in  wiiich  I  dwell, 

Shrink  and  consume  my  heart,  as  heat  the  scroll ; 

And  wrath  has  left  its  scar — tliat  fire  of  licU 
Has  left  its  friglitful  scar  u[)on  my  soul.'" 

A  grand  concession  from  Ijoth  the  sensitive  poet  and 
the  jaded  journalist  (for  l)oth  characters  are  in  Bryant 
combined)  of  what  man  owes  to  the  grand  ^norale  of 
womanhood. 
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In  "  The  Future  Life  "  we  feel  that  we  have  })ef()re 
us  the  great  outlines  of  an  intense  life-iioeni  at  our 
threshold — whose  truth  comes  home  to  the  lieai't  of 
husband,  son,  or  brother,  who  has  ever  looked  to 
woman  in  moments  of  doubt  and  })erplexity. 

THE    AUTUMN    OF    LIFE. 

The  poet  and  the  fragile  invalid  are  wandering  in 
Southern  Euroj^e  in  search  of  health.  They  reach  the 
balmy  shores  of  Italy,  when  there  suddenly  rises  "  The 
Cloud  on  the  Way.''  A  mystical  allegory,  which  we 
leave  the  reader  to  ponder — (pioting  only  the  intro- 
ductory lines. 

"See  before  us,  in  oui- journey,  Lroods  a  mist  upon  the  ground  ; 
Thitlier  leads  the  patli  we  walk  in,  blending  witli  that  gloomy 

bound. 
Never   eye    liatli    pierced    its    shadows    to    the    mystery   they 

screen ; 
Those  who  once  have   passed   wit/iin   it   never   more  on  eartli 

are  seen. 


Thou  who,  in  tliis  flinty  pathway,  leading  through  a  stranger 

land, 
Passest    down    the    rocky    valley,    walking    with    me    hand    in 

hand. 
Which   of  us    shall    be    the    soonest    folded    to    tliat    dim    L"n- 

known? 
Which    shall    leave    the    other    walking    in    this    flinty    path 

alone  ?"" 
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This  poem  clcites  its  origin  soon  after  Mrs.  Bryant's 
serious  illness  at  Naples  (during  tlieir  travels,  in 
1857-8),  Allien  tliey  were  accompanied  hy  tlieir  young- 
est daughter.'"''  The  recovery  of  the  invalid,  the  passing 
over  of  the  cloud  of  mystery,  is  feelingly  and  gratefully 
commemorated  l)y  "  The  Life  that  is,"  dated  "  Castella- 
mare,  May,  1858  "  :  — 

"  Tioice  wert  thou  given  me  ;  once  in  thy  fair  prime, 
Fresh  from  the  fiekls  of  youtli,  wlien  tirst  -we  met, 
And  all  the  blossoms  of  that  hopeful  time 

Clustered  and  glowed  where'er  thy  steps  were  set. 

And  now,  in  thy  ripe  autunni,  once  again 

Given  back  to  fervent  prayers  and  yearnings  strong, 

From  the  drear  realm  of  sickness  and  of  ])ain. 

When  we  had  watched,  and  feared,  and  trembled  long." 

THE    WII^TER    OF    LIFE. 

There  is  a  poem  of  Biiyajstt's,  illustrated  hy  his  own 
hands,  l)ut  not  included  among  his  numerous  editions. 
The  best  of  his  heart  is  enshrined  therein — yet  he  with- 
holds it  from  the  world.  It  is  his  home.  Standing  on 
the  shores  of  the  south  of  France,  the  Sea — that  mystic 
telegraph  ever  intelligiljle  to  him — communicating  with 
tlie  tides  setting  in  upon  his  domain  in  Roslyn — called, 
with  its  spirit  voice,  "Come  home."  They  obeyed. 
And  the  fragile  pilgrim  l)ade  farewell  to  the  Old  World. 

*  To  whom   the  joyous   lines,  "An    Invitution   to  the  Country,"  .ire 
addressed. 
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Oiiee  more  we  see  tlie  poet  and  liis  coriipaiiioii. 
They  are  in  their  own  Home.  The  \vin(h)W  overlooks 
the  sylvan  lake — spanned  hy  the  fairy  l)]-i(lge.  It  is  a 
genial  winter.  Their  season  of  life  is  winter;  and  it  is 
genial.  The  suggestions  of  the  hour — are  of  winter; 
but  they  <lo  not  chill. 

'•  Stand  here  by  my  side  and  turn,  I  pray, 
On  the  lake  below  thy  gentle  eyes  ; 
The  clouds  hang  over  it,  heavy  and  gray, 

And  dark  and  silent  the  water  lies  ; 
And  out  of  that  frozen  mist  the  snow 
In  wavering  flakes  begins  to  flow ; 

Flake  after  flake 
Thev  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 


And  some,  as  on  tender  wings  they  glide 
From  their  chilly  birth-cloud,  dim  and  gray, 

Are  joined  in  their  fall,  and,  side  by  side. 
Come  clinging  along  their  unsteady  way ; 

As  friend  with  friend,  or  liusl^and  with  wife 

Makes  hand  in  hand  the  i)assage  of  life ; 
Each  mated  flake 

Soon  sinks  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake." 

The  prayer  was  yet  to  arise — "  Spare  him  tlivice  the 
Bride  of  his  Youth  I"  But  the  Christian  bowed  him  to 
the  will  of  his  God. 

After  a  long  illness,  borne  with  sublime  fortitude, 
she  peacefully  closed  her  eyes,  on  the  morning  of  the 
tAventy-seveuth  of  July,  in  her  seventieth  year.  Her 
remains  were  consigned  to  the  earth  on  the  morning  of 

24 
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the  tliirtietli.  The  -sich-bed  ^vm  watched  l)y  the  "  Aged 
Minstrel "  and  his  youngest  daughter,  and  one  dear  and 
sympathizing  friend  from  Brooklyn,  who  for  ten  weeks 
kept,  night  after  night,  her  constant  station  by  the 
couch  of  the  sufferer.* 

The  morale  of  her  life  ^    You  will  find  it  in  "The 
Conqueror's  Grave  ": — 

"She  met  tlie  liost  of  Sorrow  with  a  h)ok 

That  altered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  woi'e, 
And  soon  the  lowermg  brood  were  tamed,  and  took, 

Meekly,  her  gentle  rule,  and  frow^ned  no  more 
Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wratli, 
And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain, 
And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 

By  that  victorious  liand  despair  was  slain. 
■     With  love  she  vanquished  hate  and  overcame 
E\  il  witli  good,  in  her  Great  Master's  name." 


Those  most  familiar  with  the  usages  of  homestead- 
books  understand  that  they  constitute  a  species  of 
literature  scarcely  amenable  to  the  crucial  test  of  trade- 
sale  taste.  Each  is  more  or  less  uni(|ue,  and  freedom  is 
given    and    taken    to    include    what   would    hardly   be 

*  Mrs.  Fanny  Bryant  Godwin,  wife  of  Parke  Godwin,  Esq.,  was  ab- 
sent, with  her  interesting  family,  in  Europe.  None  of  the  grandchildren 
were  at  tlie  grave;  but  the  same  mystic  messenger  that  once  called  to  the 
poet  on  the  shores  of  France  will  waft,  in  the  familiar  voice  of  the  Home 
JouriKil.  the  mournful  news  tliat  tlie  gentle  pilgrim  now  sleeps  on  the  sod 
of  the  wave-washed  Roslvn.  ' 
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allowed  in  niiy  (»tlu'i'  kind  of  liook.  Iloiiicstcad-books 
eiisliriiie  tlie  local,  the  trivial,  the  liuiiiaii.  It  is  merely 
a  style  of  writing^  one's  name  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth  : 
of  leaA'ing  one's  mark  on  The  Great  All-Homestead. 
The  motley  literature  of  homesteadd)ooks  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  vogue  every  day.  But  such  T)ooks 
cannot  pass  without  being  submitted  to  the  test  of 
review  l)y  the  owner  of  said  land.  There  is  truth  in 
the  proverl ) — ''  It  is  to  Ije  supposed  a  man  knows  most 
about  his  own  homestead  T'  Therefore,  homestead- 
books  are  thus  submitted. 

the    RAVII^fE. JOHNNO    BROOK. 

The  Johnno  Brook,  of  which  Hows  has  given  us  so 
charming  a  glimpse,  Hows  through  a  deep  ravine,  over- 
shadowed by  lofty  trees  of  the  ]'edd)ircli,  the  canoe-birch 
with  its  snow-white  cobunuar  stems,  the  hendock,  the 
spruce,  and  the  sugar-maple,  o\'er  a  l)ed  of  rocks  and 
stones,  from  which  every  particle  of  mould  ^vas  swept 
by  the  spring  floods,  thousands  of  years  ago.  Here  is 
the  silence  of  the  ])rimeval  forest  ;  no  singing  birds  are 
heard  in  early  suinmer;  the  only  note  of  bird  which  is 
heard  in  the  solitude  is  the  occasional  shi-ick  of  the 
hawk,  or  the  caM'ing  of  tln^  crow  from  the  highest  of  the 
tree-tops,  and,  more  rarely,  the  scream  of  the  jay.  This 
is  jSTature's  ^vithd]•awing-room.  She  herself  is  at  home,, 
but  the  world  is  shut  out. 
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A    KAVORITE    HAUXT. 


"  'Mono-  the  deep-cloven  fells  that  for  ages  had  listened 
To  the  rush  of  the  pebble-paved  river  between, 
Where  the  kingfisher  screamed  and  gray  precipice  glistened, 
.Ml  breathless  with  awe  have  I  gazed  on  the  scene; 

Till  I  felt  the  dark  power  o'er  my  reveries  stealing. 
From  the  gloom  of  tlie  thickets  that  over  me  hung. 

And  the  thoughts  that  awoke,  in  that  rapture  of  feeling, 
AVere  formed  into  verse  as  they  rose  to  my  tongue." 

We  warned  thee,  O  Reader,  as  far  back  in  the  ages 
as  Book  IL,  that  tlie  "  Lines  on  Revisiting  the  Country," 
containing,  among  divers  otlier  things,  The  Mouxtaii*^ 
Wind,  the  genius  loci — that  that  poem  was  an  opal- 
escent one :  a  gem  in  various  phases.  It  is  the  poem 
that  teaches  us  how  "  Little  Fami}^ "  was  educated. 
(This  is  "  Little  Fanny's  "  first  introduction  into  society, 
the  hall  of  her  grandsires,  and  poetical  justice  forces  us 
to  concede  that  she  acted  her  part  in  tlie  latent  drama 
with  infinite  grace.)  It  expresses,  hy  various  allusions, 
the  return  to  the  hc^mestead  of  the  whilom  bride,  now 
a  young  mother ;  and  although  only  the  child  is  intro- 
duc(Ml  in  the  poem,  we  knoAV  tlie  mother  is  there.  And 
we  know  that  other  walks  Avill  be  taken  when  th(^  sym- 
pathetic little  companion  is  safe  asleep  under  the  old 
mossy  rooftree, — when  the  2:)oet  and  his  life-comjianion 
will  hunt  u[)  all  the  spots  haunted  by  early  memories. 

Return  for  the  last  time,  Reader,  and  view  the  sce- 
nai'uim  of  one  of  those  brawling  streams  l\-ing  dee])  and 
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almost  out  of  sio-bt  in  their  cool  and  shaded  irleus — 
streams  such  as  the  Greeks  worshij)ped,  and  such  as 
are  found  at  our  threshold  in  old  Schoharie,  and  the 
reeently-disco\'ere(l  "  Salisbury  Cave,"  Connecticut, 
wliich  we  opine  is  of  the  same  conformation  as  the 
"Schoharie  Cave;"  a  suljterranean  stream  in  this  eaitli- 
cave  of  Xorthern  ^V^^"  York,  extending  some  eio'ht 
miles  underground,  has  hollowed  out  its  ])atln\"ay  in 
darkness  among  strata  of  rock.  Unless  we  are  much 
mistaken  in  geologic  lore,  this  is  the  species  of  '•  brawl- 
ino;  streamlet "  that  constitutes  one  of  the  local  features 
of  the  Cummington  region. 

Tliv  wavelets  gush,  we  liear  their  cooliiig  ])l;i:-h. — 
Thy  urn  is  emptied  into  depths  profound  ; 

Thy  ripplets  murmur,  and  we  list  the  dash 
Of  thy  mysterious  cataract  underground. 

But  whence  thou  com'st  and  whither  go'st,  in  vain 

For  us  to  ask  thy  subterranean  wall ! 
Earth's  mighty  dome  re-echoes  back  again, 

And  only  echo  answers  when  we  call. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  Cummington  streams  are  on 
quite  such  a  T)road  scale  of  the  vague  intangdde  as  this 
veritable  "Darkling  River" — which  ear  has  heard,  but 
human  eve  has  never  seen — but  we  l)id  the  reader  take 
one  more  eood  view  of  the  Homestead  scenarium,  AVe 
o-o  back,  as  the  poet's  fancv  cjoes  back,  to  the  home  of  his 
bovho(^d.     The  Schoharie  and  Salisburv  streams  flow  in 
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o-lens  Avliicli  are  roofed  over  with  vaults  of  rock — the 
deep  hoUows  of  the  CLimniiugtou  sti-eain  ha\e  no  roof 
but  tlie  umbrage  of  trees  and  tlie  overarcliing  sky. 

The  llavine  represents  the  objective — the  tangil)le  ; 
concentrating  tor  tlie  last  time  the  memoraljle  Home- 
stead emotions, — the  aesthetic,  the  symbolic,  the  poetic, 
the  natui-alistic,  the  human,  the  suprasensuaL 

TWILIGHT. — -WHAT    IS    ILLUSION  i 

"I  liuve  received  your  kind  letter,  and  tliuiik  you  for  your 
sympathy,  which  1  already  knew  I  had.  One  knows  not  in  such 
cases  whether  it  is  better  to  let  grief  have  its  natural  way,  or  hy 
the  aid  Avhich  culture  offers  us,  to  l)ear  u[)  au'iiinst  it.  If  one 
resolves  on  the  latter,  as  I  always  do,  one  is  thereby  bettered  only 
for  the  riioment,  and  I  have  remarked  that  nature  always  at  one  time 
or  other  asserts  her  rights." — Goethe  to  Sciiillek  in  affli.ctloH. 

"  There  is  an  evening  twilight  of  the  heart,"  a 
dreamy,  semi-suprasensual  light — half  earth,  half  heaven 
— in  whose  changeful  demitones  one  views  old  familiar 
scenes  alone, — and  yet  solitude  is  peopled  with  the 
Has  Been  !  We,  of  the  Present,  are  alone  actors  on 
the  stage  of  The  Now.  Yet  Ave  draAv  a  shadowy  train 
— a  suprasensual  chorus:  these  are  Memories.  Close 
your  eyes  dreamily.  They  will  flock  to  you ;  they  will 
lay  their  phantom  hands  upon  your  bi-ow ;  they  will 
caress^bless  you.     You  know  this. 

The  flood-gates  of  your  heart  A\'ill  Ijc  opened.  Those 
iron  flood-gates,  that    you    resolved  should  be  forever 
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closed  !  You  ^viiiecl  that  the  great  tide  of  liuiiiun  feel- 
iuo-  should  l>e  for  evermore  pent  \i\).  Nay  :  deny  it  not. 
You  ^villed,  proud,  self-sustained  mortal,  to  inuuure 
all  euKjtion  ^\  ithin  your  o^^ti  frail  breast  of  clay  ! 

Te:\[ERAike.  Let  stoicism  Lind  and  rivet  thy  l)reast 
with  bands  of  steel.  She,  who  l)y  the  breath  of  spring 
can  crunil;)le  winter's  gyves  with  gentle  might,  will  not 
let  thee,  her  votary,  escape ! 

Nature, — the  Magna  DE()RT\Ar  ]\lATEit  of  the  starry 
Greek, — the  omnipotent  earth-mother,  Avills  that  thou 
shalt  still  be  human.  Which  is  the  greater?  Thou, 
frail  mortal,  or  the  all-embracer  ?  Once  didst  thou 
cling  to  thy  fond  nurse :  she  who  spread  with  careful 
hands  The  ]\Ioss-Carpet  for  thee.  Ila !  that  touches 
th.ee.  Again  the  infinitesimal  moss  is  dearer  to  thee 
i;lian  the  lofty  tree ;  the  lordly  cloud-compeller. 

O  Cycles  of  Life. 

You  throw  yourself  upon  the  ground,  and  weep  ! 
The  impersonal  Greek  would  say — you  rush  into  the 
arms,  you  clasp  the  breast  of  the  Gkeat  All-Mother, 
and  are  again  a  child  ! 

Does  she  comfort  you  ^  Manhood's  tears  are  bitter: 
but  they  clear  the  vision.  You  rise:  you  look  around, 
•"The  rainbow  of  the  heart  is  hovering  there." 

You  have  not  been  alone  wrestling  with  your  great 
o-rief  ILiLLECK  was  near.  Is  this  what  he  meant  bv 
"Twilight?"  AYe  kno^v  not.  Perhaps  we  have  not 
interpreted  his  symbolic  ])hantoms  as  well  as  he  trans- 
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lated    Goethe's — Ijiit    we    like    "  twilight."     Quit  The 
Itamne  \\\\\\  twilight. 

Two  of  IIalleck's  most  a(liiiiral)le  poems  for  rich- 
ness, delicacy,  tone,  and  finisli  are  his  TwiligM^  of 
which  AN'e  liave  caught  the  expiring  gleam,  and  liis  trans- 
lation of  Goethe's  dedication  of  Faust.  We  never 
read  this  dedication  without  thinking  of  our  Br^^ant. 
Goethe  ^v^as  in  his  kintu  decade.  What  matters  a 
decade  when  life  ranks  by  cycles  :— 

"  They  licar  not  these  iny  last  songs,  tliey  whose  greeting 
Gladdened  my  first ;  my  sprhig-time  friends  are  gone, 

And  gone,  flist  jonrneying  from  tlie  place  of  meeting,' 
The  echoes  of  their  welcome,  one  by  one. 

Though  stranger  crowds,  my  listeners  since,  are  heating 
Time  to  my  music,  their  applauding  tone 

More  grieves  than  glads  me,  while  the  tried  and  true. 

If  yet  on  earth,  are  wandering  far  and  {Qwy 

TO    THE    MATERIALISTIC    READER. 

Thou,  Avho  ANonderest  Avhy  Ave  i)ut  the  Homestead- 
Hall  under  1)an — why  we  conjure  idle  thoughts  to 
stock  that  cockloft — why  we  centre  round  the  home- 
stead all  that  is  human — wonder  still, — words  can 
never  explain  the  enigma,* 

*  The  miclens  of  this  Iloraestead-book  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
AVn.Lis ;  while  the  elaboration  is  an  attempt  to  divert  our  Bard  from  ex- 
cessive introspection.  Most  dreaded  by  his  physician  is  disease  of  the 
heart — the  complaint  which  carried  off  his  wife.  So  we  direct  all  genuine 
friends  to  cnltivuto  cheerfulness.  Let  there  be  no  more  asking  Bryant  to 
act  as  pall-bearer.  He  bad  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of  one  of  bis  earlier 
friends,  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Pell,  when  he  had  his  worst  attack. 
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LIS    DE    SOI.EII,. 


Turf- Altars  of  the  Heart — will  crave 
Their  meed  of  liomaire  o'er  the  Gfi'ave. 


OEDAKMERE. 


Where — "  upon  the  hillside,  all  hardened  into  iron, 
Howling,  like  a  wolf,  flies  the  famished  northern  blast. 

(rraiid  liorizou-plane  of  tlie  region  nunid  aLont. 
We  give  the  liorizou-plaue  of  tlie  Old  HomestEx^d,  and 
we  know  not  wliy  we  should  not  give  the  scenariuni  of 
The  Poet's  Home, — tliey  are  aesthetically  connected. 

Imao-ine  Lono;  Island  primarilv  l^elono^ina-  to  Con- 
nectlcut :    and   then    imagine    "  the    DarMiiKj   Miver^'' 

*  So  called  by  tlie  poet  from  the  redundancy  of  cedars  on  tlie  domain. 
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ploughing  its  course  tlirougli,  to  dehoucJie  l)y  the  Island 
of  Manhattan  through  the  New  York  Narrows.  We  do 
not  say  that  eNer  a  current  from  the  ocean  set  in  this 
way,  forming  Long  Island  Sound  ;  Init  the  north  side 
of  Long  Island,  abounding  in  abrupt,  pictures(|ue 
scenery,  ftivors  this  broad  conclusion. 

The  grounds  are  uneven  ;  apparently  in  the  same 
tumultuous  state  in  which  they  might  have  l)een  left 
after  a  violent  upheaval  of  the  earth  in  some  commotion 
of  the  elements,  yet  clothed  with  foliage  p)eculiar  to  the 
region, — cedars,  kalmias,  and  graceful  Inrches,  both 
dwarf  and  forest  oaks,  and  2:addino:  vines.  The  kalmia, 
familiarly  called  American  laurel,  is  a  ^peculiarity  of  the 
steep  Iduifs,  and  the  poet  has  rendered  the  very  aspect 
of  the  region — ol)jectively  and  subjectively — in  the 
following  symbolic  poem  : — 


"  eakth's  childrkn  clkave  to  karth." 

Earth's  cliildren  ck-ave  to  Eartli — Iier  frail 

Decaying  children  dread  decay. 
Yon  wreath  of  mist  that  leaves  the  vale 

And  lessens  in  the  morning  ray: 
Look,  how,  by  mountain  rivulet, 

It  lingers  as  it  upward  creeps, 
And  clings  to  fern  and  copsewood  set 

Along  the  green  and  dewy  steeps  : 
Clings  to  the  flowery  kalmia,  clings 

To  precipices  fringed  with  grass, 
Bark  maples  where  the  wood-thrush  sings, 

And  T)o\vers  of  fragrant  sassafras. 
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Yot  all  ill  vain — it  jiasses  still 

From  hold  to  hold,  it  cannot  stay, 
And  in  the  vury  beams  that  fill 

The  world  with  glory,  wastes  away, 
Till,  parting  from  tlie  moiintain's  brow, 

It  vanishes  from  human  eye, 
And  that  which  sprung  of  earth  is  ]iow 

A  portion  of  the  glorious  sky. 

The  2)01)11  tVappui^  the  l)eacoii-staff  to  wlilcli  one 
must  clino;  to  take  tlie  foUowino:  \\^\\  of  the  scenariuni, 
is  planted  on  an  eminence  ascending  in  aljj'upt  natural 
terraces.  Tlie  soil  of  these  sandy  slopes  is  held  together 
by  fibrous  mosses  and  creeping  plants.  They  have  been 
formed  into  natural  terraces  by  the  earth-weight  accu- 
mulated by  the  debris  of  primeval  trees, — now  resolved 
iiito  fungi, — shomng  here  and  there  a  stump  crowned 
with  shrubbery  and  trailing  2)lants.  Vines  are  every- 
where. 

Oiu"  glance  is  from  the  termination  of  a  rectangular 
plateau, — sheltered  from  the  noontide  sun  l)y  clustering- 
birches, — commandino-  the  vie^^"  of  a  A'illao-e  half  seen 
among  its  trees  in  a  hollow  of  the  hill ;  the  woody 
summit  of  a  neio-hborins"  heifcht ;  a  low  foreg-round  of 
creek-marsh ;  two  placid  lakelets  bordered  by  brook- 
herbage,  willows,  and  cedars ;  a  bridge  leading  to  a 
causeway,  or  dyke,  along  which  runs  a  shaded  path, 
among  trees  and  flowering  shrubs — 

While  steadily  the  millstone  liums 
Down  in  the  willowy  vale. 

Soiff  of  the  /Sovjer. 
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A  pretty  mill  Iniilt  Ly  tlie  poet  takes  the  place  of 
an  old  one  consumed  l)y  fire.  This  mill  is  built  some- 
^vhat  in  the  style  of  tlie  Swiss  cottage  on  the  domain,  the 
natural  wood-color  is  preserved  l>y  oil,  and  the  tout 
en-'^-emUe  is  harmonious  in  tone,  and,  for  a  New  World 
mill,  it  certainly  is  very  poetical  exteriorly,  and  we  pre- 
sume as  useful  interiorly.  We  tliink  we  can  find  a  use 
for  that  picturescpie  mill  and  that  humming  mill-wheel. 
From  this  mill,  this  ^'•oet's  mill,  where  the  great  corn- 
tliouglit  of  ages  gets  ground — a  silver  stream,  like  a 
glittering  thread,  parts  the  oozy  hanks  of  sedge-grass, 
while  far  beyond — ebbing — flowing — tosses  the  harbor 
upon  whose  bosom  rocks  many  an  idle  skiff  of  j  Measure, 
Afar,  in  the  extreme  distance,  is  unfolded  the  panorama 
of  "  The  Darkling  River," 

Where  sails  flit  to  and  fro 

Like  spirits  voyaging  on 
Time's  sea  into  eternity, — 

A  moment  seen,  and  gone  ! 

But  where  is  the  poet's  home,  O  Idler  ?  You  have 
depicted  every  thing  but  that. 

Where  should  the  poet's  home  be,  O  fixult-finding 
readei' !  but  Invisible  ?  It  is  you  that  are  at  fault. 
You  have  ovei'looked  it,  each  way.  When  ^ve  were  in 
the  little  skiff  idly  swaying  in  the  tides,  you  saw  it : 
and  you  saw  it  not !  When  we  were  on  the  emi- 
nence, you  overlooked  it.  You  glanced  at  the  nest 
of    forest-trees    and    woodland-copse,    a    little    lakelet 
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spanned  by  a  fairy  ln'iclge,  and  y(>ii  saw  the  re- 
flection of  sunlight  glittering  on  the  windo^vs  of  the 
Swiss  cottage,  but  you  did  not  see  the  mansion !  It  is 
not  our  fault.     We  Avill  show  it  you. 

DOMAIN^    OF    BRYAIS^T. 

RosLYX,  LoxG  Island. — The  Poet's  Home. — A  General  Hori- 
zon   ViEAV. 

Two  VIEWS  from  ^vhicli  the  ideal  of  the  Bryant  do- 
main can  be  Ijest  ii-atliered.  The  first  is  from  a  hiij^h 
eminence  knoAvn  in  the  olden  time  as  "  Maple  Hill." 
This  overlooks  the  modern  neighborhood  of  llosl}'n. 
The  second  view,  from  whence  leisurely  and  idly  to  im- 
bibe the  aesthetics  of  the  poet's  home,  is  in  a  little  skiff 
off  in  the  blue  harbor,  rhythmically  swaying  in  the 
tides. 

"  Descend  from  your  eagle's  eyry  to  the  shell-strewn  beach  below. 
Listen  to  the  wave-chimes. 
Flow— ebb — How  ! 
The  billows  come  dancing  up  at  our  feet,  sunny  smiles  wreath- 
ing their  pearly  lips. 

Ebb— flow— ebb  !" 

catches  the  eternal  refrain  in  sounding  symphony. 
Yet  there  is  no  monotony.  The  sea  is  not  a  mechanical 
organ.  There  is  infinite  variety  in  the  sounds  which  it 
gives  forth,  yet  it  is  a  subtle  variety,  governed  l)y  a 
systematic  cadence  of  wave-sound.  These  are  respira- 
tions of  the  mighty  sea-soul,  mild  pulses  in  the  veins — 
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not  tlie  iiiajeHtic  l)eatiiigs  of  tlie  heart  of  old  ocean.  You 
strive  in  vain  to  cateli  this  mystic  sea-j)ulse.  It  is  a 
duet  of  atti'actiou  and  repulsion,  l>ut  when  you  en- 
deavor to  reduce  its  rhythm  to  any  regular  law,  you  inake 
it  mechanical :  whereas,  the  tides  are  not  mechanical. 
With  a  deep-drawn  sigh  yon  ahandon  the  study  of  the 
waves.  You  cannot  so  deal  with  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
any  more  than  with  the  music  of  the  tides  of  life ! 
That,  too,  is  a  sul)tle  symphony,  a,  duet  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  You  grasp  the  symbolism  of  hoth  ;  l>ut  you 
cannot  re-create  them :  you  cannot  master  them  ! 

But  you  have  studied  them  !  The  sea  is  a  great 
Educatoi:,  and  lying  oif  in  the  little  skitf,  idly  musing, 
your  eye  is  attracted  hy  a  Thrown  mansion  almost  smoth- 
ered in  foliage — forest  foliage  mostly.  It  is  autumn; 
and  your  favorite  "  rul  )y-vine,"  the  Virginia  creeper, 
crowns  the  dark-green  cedar.  That  cedar,  Avreathed 
with  "  ruby-vine,"  is  your  especial  favorite  !'"'  Here  and 
there,  on  all  sides,  are  dark-green  cedars,  and  al»ove  all 
is  spread  the  ethereal  "  blue  of  the  sweet  moral  heaven."' 
On  the  sunnnit  of  a  bluff-like  hill  ycni  espy  a  dainty 
summer-house.      On  the  rio;ht  rises  a  mountainous  hill 

*  Wlietliei"  the  weird  clianieleoti-mantled  cedar  is  standing  now,  we  can- 
not say.  Some  years  ago  there  was  on  tiiis  land  a  cedar  hocM(j€.,  which  some- 
times got  called  Sycorax — sometimes  Dejanira.  The  ruby-vine,  tinged 
with  frost,  changed  regularly  througli  the  gamut  of  color  from  "  Peruvian 
gold"  to  scarlet,  crimson,  ruby-brown.  One  could  scarce  keep  hands  otf 
this  beautiful  chameleon- vine,  heiglitened  as  it  was  by  contrast  witli  the 
dark-green  cedar.  But  touch  it — you  were  2^oisone<L  Hence  its  weii-d 
sohriquets. 
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(for  Loiii;'  Island),  and  just  out  of  sio;lit  is  tlie  lain;  Icad- 
iiiii:  to  Our  Apple-Tree  !  and  posterity's  a])i)le-trce. 

Do  you  see  all  this  from  the  tides  ?  AVho  kno^\' s 
what  one  sees  with  the  eye  and  ^^'hat  one  sees  with  the 
mind  I  If  one  cannot  conveniently  lay  one's  hand  on 
the  real,  grasp  the  ideal. 

Oh,  mystic  are  the  tides  of  life, 
The  el)b  and  flow  of  love  and  strife  ; 
They  lave  the  strand  of  shores  unknown. 
These  wavelets  from  our  earthly  zone  ! 

The  poet  is  on  the  bluff;  the  tides  are  at  his  feet. 
lie  catches  the  symphony  of  both  Land  and  Sea. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  his  minor  j^oems.  A  lyric 
that  never  could  have  been  written  in  cold  blood. 
There  i^ furore  here. 

THE    TIDES. 

The  moon  is  at  her  full,  and,  riding  high. 

Floods  the  calm  fields  with  light. 
The  airs  that  hover  in  the  summer  sky 

Are  all  asleep  to-night. 

There  comes  no  voice  from  the  great  woodlands  i-ound 

That  murmured  all  the  day  ; 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  houghs,  tlie  ground 

Is  not  more  still  tlian  they. 

But  ever  heaves  and  moans  the  restless  Deep; 

Ilis  rising  tides  I  hear. 
Afar  I  see  the  glimmering  billows  leap; 

I  see  them  breakino-  near. 
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Each  wave  springs  Ti})ward,  e-liiulniii!;  toward  the  fair, 

Pure  light  that  sits  on  high — 
Springs  eagerly,  and  fointly  sinks,  to  where 

The  mother  waters  lie. 


Ul)ward  again  it  swells  ;  the  nioonheanis  show- 
Again  its  glimmering  crest ; 

Again  it  feels  the  fatal  weight  below, 
And  sinks,  hut  not  to  rest. 


Again  and  yet  again  ;  until  tlie  ])eep 

llecalls  his  Ijrood  of  waves  ; 
And,  with  a  sullen  moan,  abashed,  they  creep 

Back  to  his  inner  caves. 


Brief  respite  !  they  shall  rush  from  tliat  reces 

With  noise  and  tumult  soon. 
And  fling  themselves,  with  unavailing  stress, 

Up  toward  tlie  placid  moon. 


Oh,  restless  Sea,  that,  in  thy  prison  here. 

Dost  struggle  and  complain  ; 
Through  the  slow  centuries  yearning  to  be  ncai- 

To  that  fair  orb  in  vain ; 


The  glorious  source  of  light  and  heat  must  warm 

Thy  billows  from  on  high, 
And  change  them  to  the  cloudy  trains  that  form 

The  curtains  of  the  sky. 


Tlien  only  may  tliey  leave  the  vraste  of  brine 
In  which  they  welter  here. 

And  rise  above  the  hills  of  eartlj,  and  shine- 
In  a  serener  sphere. 
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We  have  rocked  in  tliese  tides  in  a  little  >kitl', 
wliile  tlie  Xecko3[anci-:h  was  on  tlic  MutV  alioxc  tliciii. 
It  lias  l)een  said  tliat  of  all  tlie  thirty  poems  wliicli 
eoni})Osed  the  author's  last  and  hest  volume,  that  '' Jhc 
lules-^''  had  more  of  the  ])oetic  ich^al  than  am'  other. 

FAREWELL    TO    THE    HOMESTEAD. 

From  the  shores  of  the  wave-washed  Hoslyn, 
Keader,  take  thy  last  look  at  the  Hills  of  CummiiiL;'- 
ton.  S])are  a  thought  for  her  f  )r  Avlioni  the  1>kya.\t 
IIo:\rEsTEAD  was  retrieved  ;  whose  memory,  as  well  as 
that  of  our  poet,  is  centred  in  the  liernntaii'e  of  the  Old 
I^)ntoosook;  shades.  Regard  this  hermitage  of  the 
heart  a  dual  shrine :  consecrated,  LA:MAKTi]srE  might 
say,  not  only  to  genius,  l)ut  to  affection.  He  ^\"ho  is 
a1)Ove  humanity  is  above  human  sympathy.  ( )ur 
veneralde  minstrel  retrieved  the  Home  of  his  Sires  for 
the  BniDE  of  a  Life-Time.  It  is  well  that  these  domes- 
tic idyls  sink  deep  into  the  soul  in  the  morn  of  oui' 
nationality.  It  is  well  that  they  l)e  enshrined  with  the 
familiar,  the  genial,  the  every  day  of  homestead  life.  O 
transitory  human  life  !  Does  the  intangible  aesthetic 
alone  remain  i  Poor  Willis  was  pleased  witli  the 
aesthetic.  {Xn  American.)  La^iartixe  guards  the  aes- 
thetic. (A  Frenchman.)  vSciiiller  pleads  for  life-idyls. 
(A  German.)  Have  they  all  left  us?  No.  They  are 
with  us  in  art.  Was  Willis  riglif  f  Is  the  element 
of  the  aesthetic  the  time-surviving  I 
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WHAT   IS    AN    IDYL  i 

Schiller  believes  idyls  can  he  carried  tlirougli 
from  the  primal  rural  plane  uj)  the  gradations  of  culti- 
vated transition,  till  tlie  soul-repose  of  quiescence  is 
reached  in  mental  cultivation.  If  so,  then  is  '''llie  Fair- 
est of  the  liural  Maids  "  the  idyl  of  the  Bkide  of  a 
Life-Tlaie. 

Double-Chorus.     Terrestrial  and  Celestial  unitino-. 

MrLJITUDIXOUS. 

For  the  homestead  in  lieuven — prepare,  pre]iare, 

The  Bkide  of  the  Soul — is  there — is  there  ! 

Eartli  lioines  are  but  a  symbol  given  ; 

A  type  of  the  great  all-liome  in  lieaven. 

Earth  ]iomes  are  raised  on  a  Xation's  Tomb  : 

The  gate  that  k-ads  to  tlie  great  alldionie! 

LiFE-PiLGRiMS  :  ye  who  weary  roam, 

While  listening  for  the  welcome  home : — 

"  For  the  homestead  in  heaven — prepare,  prepare, 

The  Bride  of  the  Soul  is  waitino;  there." 


BOOK     IX. 
CITY    BY     THE     SEA 


TiikDkifting  Tides  of  Human  Life.— Repose.— Home.— Poetry 
AND  Corn. — Down  to  the  Earth-plane  of  the  primal 
Greek. 


F 


O  E  T  II  E— tlie  genius  of  tlie  actual  in 
tlie  Old  AV^orld  fathomed  well  tlie 
heart  of  man  when  he  ]:>enned  this 
distich : — 


"  Give  nie  the  agitated  strife, — 
The  madness  of  the  World  of  Life  !" 

We  are  not  now  sjjeaking  of  the  Veteran  of  Cu.m- 
MiN^GTOisr — WiLLiA:\r  Cullex  Bryaistt,  1  )nt  of  the  Veteran 
of  Eboracum,  the  American  emporium — W.  C.  Bryaxt, 
0\ving  to  the  similarity  of  their  initials  they  are 
fre(|uently  mistaken  for  one  and  the  same  person.  The 
^vorld  of  Gotham  has  adopted  "  W.  C.  B.,"  while  the 
^rorhl  at  large  claims  "William  Culleu.''  Tlie  world 
knows  TUE  Poet;  the  city  knows  the  AIax  ;  1)ut  com- 
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paratively  few  iudividiuilly  know  Lotli  in;iii  and  poet. 
Tliis  may  seem  ])ai'ad()xical,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true: 
and  tliose  few  wlio  know  Loth  man  and  ]»oet  su1)scril)e 
to  these  lines  of  old  (toetiie,  who  little  thou^■llt  Avlien 
lie  ])ut  tliem  in  the  mouth  of  Faust  that  he  was  de])ict- 
inii:  a  dual  soul  of  the  JSkw  Would. 

"Two  Souls,  alas!  are  lodj^ed  witliin  one  breast, 
Wliicli  struggle  there  for  uiulivided  reign. 

One  to  the  world,  with  obstinate  desire, 
And  elosely-clea\ing  organs,  still  adheres; 

Above  tlie  mist,  the  other  doth  asj)ire. 

With  saered  ■\elieiiu'nee,  to  pui'er  s})lieres." 

Again  Goethe  says, — "  It  is  natural  fpr  a  man  to 
regard  himself  as  the  oLject  of  creation,  and  to  think  of 
all  things  in  relaticni  to  himself,  and  the  degree  they  can 
serve  and  T)e  useful  to  him."  If  this  he  not  the  wisdom 
of  reality  \\'e  knoAV  not  Avhat  is. 

That  which  the  ])r('sent  hour  brings  forth,  ahme. 
And  man  exolves — is  what  he  calls  liis  (»wn. 

Regarding  the  Avorld  in  this  light  as  the  arena  in 
which  man  is  to  act,  evohing  from  its  Avell-fiu'uished 
magazine  hoth  the  ideal  and  the  ])ractical,  both  the 
objective  and  tlu^  su1)jective  of  his  nature,  one  cannot 
Imt  concede,  who  knows  Bryant  hoth  as  man  and  ])oet, 
that  he  has  made  a  toleral)le  good  use  of  the  world  he 
has  lived  in,  and  ahused  it  as  little  as  most  who  have 
passed  their  seventh  decade.     This  of  the  past  and  the 
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present.     Our  veteran  lias  passed  the  grand  climacteric ; 
Lis  ciedit  is  o-ood  ;   we  will  take  the  future  u])()n  trust. 

Thou  hast  willi  taste  and  truth  jxirlniyol  tlic  hanl, 
Who  liovers  in  the  shadowy  rcahu  ot  di'canis: — 
And  yet  reality,  it  seems  to  me, 
Ilath  also  power  to  lure  him  and  eiu-hain  V 

Goethe's  2\isso. — Anna  Smanavk  k,   Tmiis. 

The  spot  where  a  luan  iu  Avlioiii  tlic  W(»rld  is  in- 
terested spends  the  greater  ])(>rti()U  <»t'  his  time  cannot 
be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  true  thiiikci.  It  is  said 
that  al)out  as  man\'  visitors  call  at  the  Eastdndia  House, 
to  see  the  desk  and  ledger  to  which  poor  ('iiAin.ES 
Lamp,  devoted  a  thii'd  (»f  his  life,  as  call  at  his  home  aH<l 
library. 

THE    AXTIQUARIAX. THE    LOCAL. 

"After  the  Kevoltitionarv  War,  \vithout  specifying 
particular  dates,  except  to  say  that  the  peiiod  extends 
to  the  year  IT*.'-!:  [the  reader  \\'\\\  bear  in  mind  tliat  was 
the  memorable  year  in  which  the  afflicted  sid))ect  of  our 
kaleidoscopic  sketches  was  born],  we  shall  gi\'e  the 
successive  measures  taken  in  relation  to  regulating  and 
pavino-    the    streets." — VALEXTi]srE — TJte    Anf/qiiarian 

of  MdlillUffdli. 

We  connnence  a  little  furtlier  liack.  A  ai.e.x  tine's 
MaiiiKiJ  is  in<lispensable. 

"1701).  Comnuttee  to  regtdate  Crown  Street  (now 
Libertv  Street).     Queen  Street  (Pearl)  paved,  from  Fly 
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Market  (Fulton)  to  liutgers  (Monroe)  Street.  One 
Veteran  in  liis  eiglitli  decade  says,  Fulton  used  to  l)e 
called  Ne^^'  Street — fifty  years  ago.  Crown  (Lil)erty) 
Street  paved,  from  Broad  to  Greenwicli  Street." 

Small  cliance  for  the  Child  of  the  Forests  treadins" 
"  moss-carpets  "  liere  !  This  is  the  Key  of  the  Westekjst 
World  :  the  City  of  124,  gold.  On  the  northwest 
corner  of  Liljei'ty  and  Nassau, 

"  liigli  and  steep, 
Fi'om  battlement-wall  to  donjon-keep," 

rises  a  dusty,  mud-colored  edifice,  lettered  on  the 
l)road  side  in  starino;  white — "  Printino;  Office  of  The 
EvENiJsra  Post."  The  ])ave^  laid  in  1794,  has  l)een 
several  times  rene^ved.  Now  they  over2)late  Avith  iron." 
Nothiiio;  can  1)e  found  touo-li  enouorh  around  that  corner 
to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  Bi^sy  Mart.  If  thou, 
Header,  art  of  an  aspiring  mind  and  likest  to  climl), 
and  art  as  smart  as  our  veteran  in  his  Eiglith  Decade, 
thou  mayst  enter  our  Poet-Journalist's  Avorkshoj). 

Behold.  Tliis  is  the  Journalistic  lion:  and  he  looks 
fierce  enough. 

*  24tli  i^t'i)t.,  LS()9. — Partionlarly  liard  is  tliis '•  wear  and  tear"  wlien 
huUetins  are  up  revealing  every  lialt'-lioiir  tlie  eliarigeful  price  of  gold. 
The  Genius  of  the  Hour  is  as  Avortliy  of  note  as  in  1794.  "  Tlie  Present  will 
have  its  rights!"  Of  a  monetary  crisis  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  24th 
of  September  will  long  he  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
days  of  financial /'(?'o re  that  has  hap])ened  in  all  the  times  of  i)eace.  In 
good  will  with  all  the  world,  with  a  grand  and  wonderful  harvest  of  corn 
;ind  cotton,  and  all  the  natural  i)roducts  of  the  soil  pouring  in  and  actually 
glutting  our  markets  and  those  of  Europe,  and  with  hut  a  faint  speck  of 
war  on  the  great  political  horizon,  a  gold  jiauic  breaks  out  in  "Wall  Street. 
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REBt'S THE    I51;AIN'    AM>    TIIK    HAXI)    OF    TIIK    EVENING    TOST, 

The  VeU'rau  '•  E.  P." — reigning  glorious — 

O'er  all  the  ills  of  Type  victorious  ! 

Our  "  Williehu  ]Meister  "  of  the  grand  ideal, 

Kow  condescends  to  patronize  the  real :  \ 

Descends  unto  tlie  every-day  of  life, — 

Tlie  hread-and-butter  struggle  and  the  strife  ! 

"  Though  forced  to  drudge  for  tlie  dregs  of  men, 

And  scrawl  strange  "words  with  the  l^arbarous  ])en, 

And  mingle  among  the  jostling  crowd, 

Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  subtle  and  louil — " 

Arch  Cakicature's  the  ray  that  flings 

A  brilliant  light  o'er  common  things  ! 

And   this   is    the    veteran    "  AV,    C.    Buyant," — not 
"AVillia:\i  Cullen  !  "  but  the  Journalist. 


FORTY-FOUR  YEARS  AT  THE  DESK. THE  FRENCH  ON 

CARICATURE. 

The  French — masters  of  the  savoir-vivre  of  life : 
the  trivial,  the  eveiy-day,  the  commonj^lace ;  out  of 
which  they  manage  to  extract  more  aesthetics,  as  they 
mana<'"e  to  extract  more  perfume  from  flowers  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world — aver,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  a  journalist  is  no  jotirnalist  if  lie  have  not  character 
enough  to  bear  caricature. 

Caricatiu'e,  according  to  the  French  definition,  is 
the  placing  of  the  real  upon  stilts.  It  is  the  accentu- 
ation and  emjdiasizing  of  the  obtrusive,  the  ol)jective, 
the  taniriblr.     Poetry  idealizes.     Caricature  materializes. 
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Magnify  a  (loiiiinant  trait  and   you  get  caricature  \vitli- 
out  insulting  the  >sul)jeet. 

We  liave  l)een  told  tliat  t)ur  caricature  of  tlie 
journalist  ^vas  a  disgrace  to  a  Bryant  book  !  How  so  ? 
What  have  we  done  ?  We  gave  you  reality  for  front- 
ispiece. A  ])li()tograph  from  Life.  But  the  "down- 
towners "  and  the  French  want  Bryant  the  journalist  in 
a  journalistic  atmosphere.  AVhy,  the  French  woidd  l)e 
the  first  to  laugh  at  you  if  you  dei)icted  the  journalist 
other  than  in  caricature.  Put  reality  on  stilts  !  The 
Journalist  is  all  Ijrain.  The  Foreman  is  all  hand. 
How  is  this  disrespectful  ?  Here  is  the  ideal  and  the 
7'eal  of  The  Evening  Post,  in  every-day  costume. 
Every-day  life  is  not  to  T>e  des])ised !  The  French, 
Avho  are  pidges  of  appi'opriate  costume,  would  ))e 
charmed  Avith  the  propriety  of  those  she2)lierd's  ])laid 
inexpressildes  Avhicli  the  journalist  has  the  good  taste  to 
wear  instead  of  Idack  broadcloth.  Broadcloth  for  the 
poet !  But  the  journalist  must  be  prei)ared  for  mass- 
meetings  of  an  acre  of  men,  and  such  like  crowds  and 
barricades,  and  how  could  he  shake  hands  with  the  mass 
in  broadcloth  and  a  dress  coat  ?  No :  in  the  office  the 
Editor  must  wear  an  economical  bi-own  or  pepper-and- 
salt  cloth  coat  like  other  "business  men,"  and  he  nuist 
don  such  gear  as  can  go  through  "New  York  mud"  and 
be  none  the  worse  after  they  come  from  the  laundry, 
"  good  as  new,"  and  ready  for  another  "  mass-meeting." 
That's  the  wa^'  to  live.     You  think  that  veteran,  forty 
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years  at  tlie  desk,  is  going  to  ruin  a  sixty-dollar  suit  at 
the  mass-meetinfr  lie  is  sfoiuii;  to  attend  in  the  mud  ? 
Not  he. 

But  return  ^ye  to  our  "  Evening  Post  caricature." 
The  pride  of  our  heart  and  the  gem  of  our  l)ook, — 
Avliich  idle  j^osterity  a\  ill  ])rize  beyond  price  !  ^'Artist 
Nast,''  who  is  as  near  French  as  anything  (having  Leen 
horn  in  '"77/6^  Pxtij  of  Biscay  O''),  has  rendered  himself 
candidate  for  the  next  gold  medal  at  the  next  Expo- 
sition iV Industrie^  in  the  heart  of  la  helle  France^ — 
when  we  ^vill  take  good  care  to  ask  Bryant  the 
Journalist^  if  A\"e  cannot  have  our  "  Ocean  liegatta " 
printed  ?  At  the  same  time  Ave  shall  enter  Artist 
Nast  in  V Exposition^  candidate  for  honors  in  having 
mastered  what  the  French  alone  think  they  can  master. 
"  JouKNALisTic  EXPRESSION."  Examine  the  expression 
of  that  countenance  editorial:  "forty  years  at  the  desk." 
He  is  pondering  on  the  knotty  question  of  the  day,  and 
has  just  discovered  the  Lroad-axe  that  Avdll  split  the 
knot! 

The   Journalistic    Pex. — Albatross    Quill. — P'ltKE    Trade. — 
Thp:  xVlbatross  saveeps  the  Sea. 

The  Evening  Post  always  was  a  commercial 
paper, — and  is  noAV  the  favorite  organ  of  ''  Commodore 
Low  and  the  Ocean  of  Coinnierce.'''  The  Alhatross 
that  furnishe<I  this  mammoth  editorial  ])cn  from  its 
wing-feather  was   shot    off  Cape  Horn,  and  the  feather 
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bi-ouglit    to    Bryant    the   journalist.      Synil)ol — ''Free- 
dom of  tlie  Seas," 

'Tis  saiil  the  albatross  never  rests. — Buffox. 

"  Where  the  fathomless  waves  in  magnificence  toss, 
Homeless  and  high  soars  the  Avild  albatross — 
Unweaiied,  undamited,  unshrinking,  alone, 
The  OcEAX,  his  empire — the  Tkmpkst,  his  throne! 

"When  the  terrible  Avhirlwind  raves  wild  o'er  the  surge, 
And  the  hurricane  howls  out  the  mariner's  dirge, 
In  thy  glory  thou  s])urnest  the  dark-heaving  sea, 
Pnnul  bird  of  the  Ocean-Wokld  !   liomcless  and  free." 

And  so,  after  all  it  W(  )idd  seem  there  were  talismans 
of  poetry  to  l)e  found  even  in  "the  busy  mart?"  You 
scarce  know  the  value  of  natural  talismans  of  poetry 
till  im])risoned  in  dusty  l)rick  and  mortar. 

EDITORIAL    ANECDOTE. 
"  Turn    off    the    Gas  ;"    ou,    how    Bryant    the    Joukxalist 

.STARTS    FOR    EUROI'E. 

This  is  a  short  story, — yet  we  are  tired  of  telling  it. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  lady  who  started  for 
Europe,  and,  in  her  haste,  forgot  to  turn  off  tlie  gas. 
The  gas  kept  l)urning  brilliantly  all  the  while,  on  pur- 
pose to  look  cheerfid  and  l)e  already  lighted  ^\hen  she 
came  home.  But  the  Manhattan  Ga-H  Company,  ever 
Avide-awake,  met  the  lady's  husband  on  the  threshold 
and  welcomed  him  home  with  a  neat  little  l)ill  of  some 
hundreds  of  dollars. 
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Tlii><  was  not  very  clioerfnl  to  liim.  Now,  when  our 
veteran  starts  for  Europe,  lie  always  turns  off  the  gas. 

IIp:adeii  ;  did  you  eyer  lia])pen  to  critically  and 
anti(|uarianl}'  and  idly  examine  tlie  yeteran  E.  P,  iid<- 
stand  editorial?  Apparently  the  same  inkstand  from 
^\llich  the  youthful  poet  at  ten  years  of  age  penned  the 
"Eml)argo" — which  Avas  a  first-class  squiL  of  its  day — 
though  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  In-eath  Avith 
"  Thanatopsis."  IIow  many  generations  ago  the  "Em- 
bargo "  flourished,  not  lieing  a  mathematical  genius  we 
cannot  reckon.  But  this  inkstand  is  ancient.  Attached 
to  it  by  a  T)it  of  economical  twine  that  cost  nothing — is 
a  cork.  Idlers,  Avho  use  that  inkstand  are  tacitly 
reminded  to  ]jut  hi  tlie  corh.  This  cainiot  be  said  of 
any  other  inkstand  in  the  ostablishmeut.'"" 

ESTHETICS    OF   ESTKSTAIS^DS. 

A  yery  different  inkstand  is  this  from  the  mammoth 
reservoir  in  Avhich  Historian  Godwix  ducks  his  ])en — 
like  a  voracious  shovel-nose  shark  darting  upon  his 
prey ;  different  is  it  from  the  be-spattered  plunge-bath 
used  l)y  the  Ex-Sailor  Nordiioff,  an  associate  journal- 
ist, Avho,  M  henever  he  flshes  for  an  idea,  makes  a  splurge 
efpial  to  a  man  overl)oard.     It  is  difficult  to  describe 

*  And  here  comes  the  fun.  Wliile  tlie  IIoinestead-Book  was  getting 
illustrated,  two  E.  P.  inkstand»  were  iu  demand.  One  resembling  in 
contour  the  veritahle  E.  P.  inkstand  was  borrowed^  gimlet-holes  hored  in  it 
and  a  cork  attached :    a  perfect  duplicate  to  the  one  on  the  journalistic 

table. 
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the  editor-poet's  town-saiictum  inkstaiul ;  not  l)ecause 
it  is  sucli  an  article  de  vertn^  Lut  because  it  is  so  com- 
mon. We  o})ine  this  is  the  reservoir  of  every-day  ideas. 
There  are  no  salient  points  to  take  h<>l<l  of.  It  is  the 
merest  conmion  ilat-i'ound  tiirni]),  with  an  angerdiole 
bored  in  the  centre  to  represent  the  sun,  and  divers 
o;imlet-ho]es,  like  planets,  surrounding  the  soiu'ce  of 
illuiuination." 

There  must  be  another  Bryant  inkstand.  Yet,  this 
old,  antediluvian  reservoir  of  writiniz;  fluid  is  vei'v  dear 
to  the  editor,  and  we  advise  all  Avho  wish  to  keep  in  his 
good  graces  to  praise  that  inkstand. 

But  we  started  to  tell  of  "  Bryant  tlie  editor,''  alK)ut 
to  sail  for  Europe.  He  was  to  dine  that  evening, 
previously  to  embarking  on  board  the  Lti  Periere  for 
la  Belle  France,  at  a  banquet  given  to  Commodore 
Low,  of  the  Ocean  of  Commerce. 

Idlers  called  to  Ind  tare  well  t(^  "  Bryant  the  ]}oet  " — 
expecting  of  course,  that  he  had  a  "  sonnet  "  already 
penned,  like  the  one  written  Avhen  C-ole  started  for 
Europe.  Not  a  l)it  of  a  sonnet  was  there  penned. 
Bryant  the  ])oet  Avas  not  in.  But  Bryant  the  editor 
was  in,  rnalgre  tahles-dltote  and  oceans  of  commerce. 
There  he  was  !  Wiiting  away  on  the  last  revise  of  the 
last  edition  at  the  last  moment. 


*  We  give  a  life-portrjiit  of  this  precious  inkstand  as  tail-piece  of  tliis 
interesting  Book  IX.  ;  also  the  debris  of  the  albatross  pen,  now  worn  to 
a  mere  stump,  preaching  up  Free  Trade. 
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After  looking  over  the  second  proof,  he  hiid  the  slip 
of  paper  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  exclaiming,  "I  be- 
lieve all  is  done  ! "' 

Then;  placing  the  sto])})er  deliUei-ately  and  secnrely 
in  tlie  inkstand — so  there  would  be  ])lenty  of  ink  there 
when  he  returned,  he  took  his  "  soft  felt ''  and  the  last 
edition,  and  dej)arted  for  la  J^elle  France.,  la  Grande 
Exposition.,  Count  Bismark's  political  fandango,  and  a 
day-dream  on  the  shores  of  Posilippo  or  somewhei'e 
else,  via  Commodore  Low  and  the  Ocean  of  Commerce. 

Pausing  awhile,  in  mute  reverie,  to  get  all  this 
settled  in  our  idle  pate,  and  try  to  realize  what  could 
have  been  the  emotions  that  should  have  caused  him  to 
exclaim  "  all  is  done  !"  we  reverently  took  up  the  long 
strip  of  paper,  expecting  to  see  a  Byronic  "Adieu  to 
my  native  shore"  since  we  were  disa2:)poiuted  in  our 
"  sonnet." 

Nought  but  an  ordinary  political  squil).  The  last 
iire-cracker  in  the  package.  It  had  to  go  off.  Buy  ant 
the  editor  had  turned  off  the  gas. 

HUMOK. 

The  popular  impression  seems  to  l)e  that  the  author 
of  Thaxatopsis  can  never  laugh.  The  world  is  not  in- 
clined to  o'ive  Bryant  credit  for  the  humorous ;  and 
yet,  at  times  (in  conversation),  who  can  l)e  more 
excruciatingly  humorous  than  this  same  silver-haired 
veteran !     Espieglerie^  sarcasm,  satire,  h  umor,  badinage, 
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YUN ;  lie  runs  the  gauiiit.  But  lie  lias  the  good  taste  to 
give  onl}'  a  s-oupron  of  the  caster  ;  he  doesn't  give  us  the 
Av^hole  peppei'-Lox  at  once,  as  that  precious  son-in-law  of 
his  does.  (TODWiisr  has  no  discretion  Avitli  the  ])epper- 
T)OX.  Jjoih  del/  He  lets  Hy  the  whole  caster  at  once. 
One  want  of  (rodwin's  AV^ill  never  he  supjdied  in  this 
world,  thou'di  the  Indies  were  hrouo-ht  to  his  threshold. 
God^V'in  is  always  crying  "  more  spice  !"  and  the  unj)ar- 
donalde  sin  Cerherus  never  can  forgive — is  Stuj^idity. 

joukxalistio  ethiltette. godwix  heakd  kbum  tiikouch  the 

Voice  of  the  Press. 

The  Ilistoririu  ^h:  Piirko  Godwin  has  been  in  Franco,  mostly  in 
Paris,  for  several  mouths.  He  is  engaged  on  liis  "History  of 
France,"  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  His  engagement  in  editorial  duties  on  the  Evetiing 
PoKt  during  tlie  war  prevented  his  attention  to  this  work,  wliich, 
we  believe,  he  intends  shall  be  his  chief  literary  monument.  We 
learn  that  jMr.  Godwin  has  nearly  completed  the  second  volume, 
and  has  ])repared  a  great  mass  of  material  for  the  third.  To 
Americans  especially  this  history  will  bo  interesting.  Mr.  Godwin 
is,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  uncomj)romising  of  Democi-ats,  and  his  history  will  be  the  first 
in  wdiich  the  development  of  the  French  .as  a  peo})lo,  and  not  as 
tlic  subjects  of  a  succession  of  dynasties,  will  be  traced  from  an 
American  2>oint  of  view. —  (jralaj'H^  January,  1S69. 

Among  the  new  American  works  expected  during  the  coming 
year,  none  will  be  looked  for  with  more  interest  tlian  ]Mr.  Parke 
Godwin's  "  History  of  France,"  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
which  are  almost  ready  for  the  press.  We  are  also  informed 
that  Mr.  Godwin  intends  to  put  into  systematic  shape  his  views 
oi  Political  Science,  n.\i([  intends  that  tliis  shall  be  the  crowning 
Avork  of  his  life. — Ainrrlcoji  liookneUeni'   Giiidc,  June  1,  18G9. 
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"  Telling  Tales  out  of  School  !" — Bryant  the  Journalist's 
Introduction  to  "  Thomas  Castaly,  Esq." — Interesting 
TO  THE  Veteran  Readers  of  the  Veteran  Evening  Post. 

Seldom  Las  any  tiling  l)i'ouglit  tlie  lire  of  youtli  to 
Bryant's  eye  witL  nieriier  ])lay  tliaii  the  resuscitation 
of  this  effusion.  "So  you  liave  Ijeen  findins;  some  fun 
in  The  Post  P  he  exclaims.  "  This  is  charminij: — to 
remember  Halleck."' 

"And  Halleck — who  has  made  tliy  roof, 
St.  Tainiiiany  !   oblivioii-proof — 
Thy  beer  illustrious,  and  thee 
A  belted  knight  of  chivalry  ; 
And  changed  thy  dome  of  painted  bricks 
And  porter  casks  and  politics  V" 

This  from  the  staid  JEvening  Post, — dating  from 
1801.  WhoAvould  believe  that  it  could  have  published 
such  a  production  ?  And  now,  just  hear  Our  Veteran 
himself,  in  his  Eighth  Decade  ! 

The  Poet  tells  the  Secrets  of  the  Journalist. 

One  day  I  met  Ilulleck,  wlio  said  to  nie :  "  I  have  an  epistle 
in  verse  from  an  old  gentleman  to  tlie  Recorder,  wliich,  if  you 
please,  I  will  send  to  you  for  tlie  Evening  Post.  It  is  all  in  my 
head,  and  you  shall  have  it  as  soon  as  I  have  written  it  out."'  I 
should  mention  here  that  Halleck  was  in  the  habit  of  composing 
verses  without  the  aid  of  pen  and  ink,  keeping  them  in  his 
memory,  and  retouching  them  at  his  leisure.  In  due  time  the 
"  Epistle  to  the  Recorder,  by  Thomas  Castaly,  Esq.,''  came  to  hand, 
Avas  published  in  the  Evening  Post.,  and  was  immediately  read  by 
the  whole  town.  It  seems  to  rae  one  of  the  happiest  of  Halleck's 
satirical  poems. — Bryant's  Halleck  Jfeniorial,  1SG9. 
28 
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CEU8IIED     OUT. 


Tlie  PPtAcxrcAL  Budget,  containing  Ilistoiy  of  ilie 
iE'vening  Post  and  Bryant  the  journalist  on  journalism, 
is  laid  IjY  for  a  lai'ger  edition — Avlien  a  small  paper-ware- 
house is  to  Le  cliartered  and  diYers  important  docu- 
ments are  to  l)e  registered :  such  as  the  Century  Com- 
memoration of  the  Poet's  SeYentieth  Birthday,  etc.,  etc., 
all  of  which  belong  to  The  IIomestead-Book. 

Mean^vhile  Bryant  the  journalist  has  rpiietly 
slipped  out  of  the  workshop,  and  Siiauow-Max,  from 
The  Ilealm  of  the  Jxeal.,  yet  grasping  the  ideal,  thus 
chants  : — 

"Tis  ijleasant,   as  the  man,  AV<)rl(l-taiii!;lit,  witli    lii2:li,     determined 

heart, 
To  tread  life's  busy,  crowded  stage,  and  act  tli'  allotted  part  ; 
\Yhen  fretted  with  the  noisy  scenes,  delighted  turn  to  liome. 
And  feel  tliere  is  a  spirit  there  will  gladden  when  I  come  ; 
To  pore  with  wasted  midnight  lamp,  o'er  page  of  olden  time. 
O'er  mighty  IIoine)'\s  raptured  A'erse,  or  Dante's  Avizard  rhyme, 
Or,  fiTucy-Avrapt,  in  Avildest  dream,  ask  the  Avan  stars  to  till. 
If  in    those    far    nntatliomed    spheres,    the    changeless    soul    shall 

dwell. 

Anon. 

AGAI^f    TO    CEDARMERE. 

But  YOU  saY  this  does  not  come  under  the  synil)olic 
firmament  of  the  City  by  the  Sea. 

Indeed  it  does.  Cedarmere,  thouo;h  the  shrine  of 
the  AVixDS  and  Wayes  is  l)ut  a  sul)url)an  residence. 
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111  what  light  our  Druid  hjoks  best.  Meet  liim 
uiulei-  one  of  the  scraggy  okl  oaks  of  Roslyii  :  sturdy, 
gnarly  tree-giants  ;  hoary  with  age  and  Avrestling  with 
the  Idast — vine-garlanded  oaks  wdiich,  thougli  not 
crowned  ^vitll  mistletoe,  are  yet  Druidical  enono-h  for 
poetry — just  meet  this  ancient  of  the  morning  of  our 
times  under  the  sliade  of  oakd)ranches  and  you  will 
never  forget  The  New  Woeld  Deuid.  But  you  know 
he  comes  from  the  Busy  Mart.  How  can  you  carry 
the  Druidical  thread  through  GoTiiA^r  ? 

Beadee  :  til  is  l)elongs  to  Hyponoia,  or  under-mean- 
ing ;  the  Ideal  and  the  Beal ;  the  Life  within  and  the 
Life  without.  Look  into  the  depths  of  thine  own  soul 
if  thou  wouldst  read  the  souls  of  others. 

POETEY. 

But  has  Beyaxt  in  tlie  whirling  waltz  of  the  l)usy 
world  i)reserved  his  waud  of  art  ? 

What  of  the  poet  ? 

Ay,  what  of  "  the  poet  V  Read  his  poem,  The  Poet^ 
all  ye  soul-j^rogressionalists  who  aim  at  mental  en- 
deavor, ])oiider  it  well  I  Like  Sciiillee's  Artist  it 
applies  to  every  1>rancli  of  art.  Take  from  us  dusty 
Gothamites  our  two  poems.  The  Battle-fisld  and  The 
Poet.,  and  you  take  from  us  our  Beyant  !  With  us  he 
is  not  only  the  poet  of  the  forests :  the  mound-builder  of 
the  nineteenth  century  who  has  erected  the  great  all- 
tr>mb  in  M'hich  we  ^vearv  children  of  earth  can  rest  from 
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our  labors,  Lut  Le  is  Avitli  us  the  Pioneer  of  Dual  Life, 
who  teaches  how  to  live  and  foster  soul-progression. 

But  what  of  the  classic  student  of  old  AYilliams^ 
In  the  babel  of  modern  jargons  has  he  forgotten  the  lore 
of  the  starry  Greek?  once  his  pride.  Has  Bryant  in 
his  eighth  decade  forgotten  his  Horner^""". 

COKN. 
The  Harvest-l)euriiig  Earth. — Ijuyaxt's  Homer. 

I  sow  the  seed  : 

God  give  it  speed 

For  rae  and  those  Avho  need  ! 

Old  GermiDi  Iiivocatwri. 

The  Genius  of  Endeavor :  Avhen  the  poet  sows  the 
nation  reaps !  We  give  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  tlie 
Song  of  tlie  Sower:  commencing  with  the  corn-thought  it 
culminates  with  the  mystic  syml)ol  of  the  bread  of  life. 
Header ;  get  the  poem  and  study  it.  The  poet  sows 
for  all  l)ut  idlers.  He  puts  in  corn  for  tlie  on-coming 
myriads. 

'■'  Mr.  Bryant  in  his  seventy -fifth  year  is  still  vigorously  at  work.  We 
are  privileged  to  copy  the  following  note,  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  which 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  poet  and  his  present  employment :  "  Cummington, 
Mass.,  August  3d,  18(59: — I  am  very  well — the  climate  is  as  cool  as  I 
found  it  in  Scotland — but  I  am,  every  now  and  tlien,  fagged  with  working 
on  Homer,  and  that  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  writing.  W.  C.  Brtaxt.'" 
Evidently  the  poet  is  hard  at  work.  Dryden  commenced  the  translation 
of  Homer  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  but  he  never  completed  it.  Bryant, 
now  in  his  eighth  decade,  is  hard  at  work  on  the  last  nine  books.  We  bid 
him  Ood  speed. — Amer.  Bnol-fiellerx    Gvide,  Sept..  1809. 
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THE    SONG    OF    THE    SO"U'EE. 

The  maples  redden  in  the  sun; 

In  autnmn  gold  the  beeches  stand  ; 
Rest,  faithful  plough,  thy  "work  is  done 

Upon  the  teeming  land. 
Bordered  with  trees  whose  gay  leaves  fly 
On  every  breath  that  sweejDs  the  sky, 
The  fresh  dark  acres  furrowed  lie, 

And  ask  the  sower's  hand. 
Loose  the  tired  steer  and  let  him  go 
To  pasture  where  the  gentians  blow. 
And  we,  who  till  the  grateful  ground, 
Flino;  we  the  fjolden  shower  around. 

Fling  wide  the  generous  grain ;  we  fling 
O'er  the  dark  mould  the  green  of  spring. 
For  thick  the  emerald  blades  shall  grow, 
When  first  the  March  winds  melt  the  snow, 
And  to  the  sleeping  floAvers,  below, 

The  e-''rly  bluebirds  sing. 
Fling  Wide  the  grain  ;  we  give  the  fields 

Tlie  G    's  that  2iod  in  summer's  gale. 
The  shining  stems  that  summer  gilds. 

The  harvest  that  o'erflows  the  vale, 
And  swells,  an  amber  sea,  between 
The  full-leaved  woods,  its  shores  of  green. 
Hai'k  !  froni  the  murmuring  clods  I  hear 
Glad  voices  of  the  coming  year; 
The  song  of  him  who  binds  the  grain, 
The  shout  of  those  that  load  the  wain. 
And  from  the  distant  grange  there  comes 

The  clatter  of  the  thresher's  flail. 
And  steadily  the  millstone  hums 

Down  in  the  willowv  vale. 
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Sti'ew  silently  the  fruitful  seed, 

As  softly  o'er  the  tilth  ye  tread, 
For  hands  that  delicately  knead 

The  consecrated  bread. 
The  mystic  loaf  that  crowns  the  board, 
When,  round  the  table  of  their  Lord, 

Within  a  thousand  temples  set. 
In  ]nemory  of  the  bitter  death 
Of  Him  Avho  taught  at  Xazareth, 

His  followers  are  met, 
And  thoughtful  eyes  with  tears  are  wet. 

As  of  the  Holy  One  they  think, 
The  glory  of  whose  rising,  yet 

Makes  bright  the  grave's  mysterious  brinl 

Brethren,  the  sower's  task  is  done. 
The  seed  is  in  its  winter  bed. 
Now  let  the  dark -brown  mould  be  spread. 

To  hide  it  from  the  sun. 
And  leave  it  to  the  kindly  care 
Of  the  still  eailh  and  brooding  air. 
As  when  the  mother,  from  her  breast, 
Lays  the  hushed  babe  apart  to  rest, 
And  shades  its  eyes,  and  waits  to  see 
How  sweet  its  waking  smile  will  be. 


The   Old  Stoky   op  Ages. — WisDO^r  axd   Corx. — Poetry  and 
Bread. — The  Corn-Festival  of  the  Xew  World. 

When  one  begins  to  ^vrite  about  Bkyaxt  and 
Natnre,  tbe  realm  is  so  Greek,  so  rich,  so  vast,  so  cos- 
niojiolitan,  one  knows  not  when  and  where  to  stop. 
The  Greek  was  great  T)ecanse  he  was  true  to  aS^ature. 
Greek  aesthetics  hohl  true  in  the  nineteenth  centurY. 
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With  yon,  the  first  hlooiiis  oftlie   spring  Lcgun, 
Awakening  nature  in  the  soul  of  man  : — 
AVith  you  fulfilled,  ^vhen  nature  seeks  repose, 
Autumn's  exulting  harvests  ripely  close. 

SciIILI.TMJ. 

Our  poet's  hirtli-iiioiitli  is  also  tlie  iiioiitli  of  our 
^National  Tlianksgiviug.  A  harvest  ecj[ual  to  that  in  the 
Vale  of  the  Shenandoali,  A\'hich  inspired  Brya:nt's  Coim- 
Thcmglit  Tribute  to  Dante,  threatens  ns. 

AVhen  the  Poet  so^v^s  the  Nation  reaps !  Are  you 
all  seated  round  the  Plomestead  Board  in  reverential 
awe  ?  Know  you  what  Thanksgiviis^g  means  i  Back 
of  the  PuEiTAX  Thanksgiving :  back  of  the  Ejs^glish 
Harvest- Home  :  back  of  the  Teutox  Earth- Festival : 
back  of  the  Romax  Corn-Festival :  back  of  tlie  Greek 
Fleusinian  Mysteries  is  the  Feast  of  Sheaves  of  the 
Hebrew  J  ah  I 

The  orient  seer  awoke  the  strain 

When  Israel's  line  began  : 
Thanksgiving  on  the  eastern  main, 
Thanksgiving  for  the  golden  grain. 

The  Harvest-Home  of  Man  I 

The  Reapers  of  ages  have  joined  in  our  National 
Chorus  :  the  refrain  of  the  Harvest-Home  of  tlie  New 
World.  Our  modern  Thankso-ivincr  is  nou^-ht  Ijut  a 
modern  version  of  the  old  Hebrew  Feast  of  Sheaves : 
and  the  Jews  thus  recognize  it.  The  Hebrew  Jah  was 
the  God  of  Homesteads, 
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Homestead-Books  carry  tlie  clue  of  tlic  aiitk|iie— 
The  Teaditionaky   Blessijstg. 

Theocratic  Patriarcli  of  tlie  Eartli-Graiul-Homestead  ! 
Tliou  ^Yllo  establisliing  thine  lioiise  didst  ordain  the 
festiYal  of  the  Feast  of  Sheaves  in  the  (3rient  !  Tlioii 
who,  Lidding  man  seek  wisdom,  tlie  bread  of  the 
better  life,  yet  didst  provide  coi'u  and  sustenance  that 
the  body  might  not  ])erish, — sho^ver  thy  blessings  to 
the  remotest  generation  on  thy  seei'-Patriai'ch  of  this 
our  New  World!  A  frail  mortal  of  our  race,  ^vho 
through  the  intricate  relations  of  dual  life  has  sustained 
his  integrity.  Grant  to  liim  and  his  and  all  a\]io  sym- 
bolically surround  his  board  the  heirloom  of  Avisdom 
and  the  bread  of  contentment.  Thou  who  didst  oi'dain 
the  Feast  of  Sheaves  in  the  Old  World  accept  the 
symbolism  of  the  Feast  of  Sheaves  of  the  New. 
A.  M.  5629 — Hebrew  Calendar. 
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A   SUPPLEME]N^TAEY   WOED 

FROM   THE   AUTHOR   OF    THE    -'BRYAXT    HOMESTEAD    BOOK. 


As  stated  in  our  Preface,  the  orifrinal  scope  of  this  book  wns  upon  a  much  lartrer 
and  more  philosophic  scale ;  par  example. :  Book  IV.  originally  was  "  The  Curricu- 
lum of  Life;"  or  what  helps  to  educate  a  man  even  after  he  leaves  college;  the  infln- 
euce  of  soul  on  soul ;  the  es-jteric  swaying  the  exoteric;  finally,  the  impress  of  the 
man  on  the  world,  and  the  world  on  the  man.  This  brought  the  subject  of  our 
sketches  in  contact  with  the  New-World's  men.  But  Book  V.  was  literal!}'  "  Wan- 
derings and  Travels."  The  same  caption  now  holds.  This  brought  Bryant  in  con- 
tact with  the  Old-World's  men.     {See  concluding  remarks.) 

We  could  wish  that  Bryant's  "Letters  of  a  Traveller"  and  "Letters  from  the 
East"  might  be  "  read  on"  our  limited  Book  V.  This  brings  in  the  foreign  ele- 
ment, for  Bryant  is  "many-sided."  The  World  has  completed  his  American 
education.  We  now  come  to  the  demitones.  In  "Letters  of  a  Traveller,"  more  of 
the  World-Man  is  evolved.  In  "Letters  from  the  East,"  we  detect,  nay,  we  are 
nearly  all  the  while  conscious  of  the  presence  of  The  Poet.  Take  the  two  volumes 
(and  for  oiu-  part  we  could  Avish  there  were  a  dozen  more),  we  begin  to  get  the 
demitones  of  the  dual  character — Bry'axt  the  Journalist  and  Bryant  the  Poet, 
culminating  or  blending  in  Bryant  the  Traveller.  The  man  himself  is  a  digestion 
of  nature-knowledge  and  world-knowledge,  and  those  who  know  him  best  seem 
vexatiously  puzzled  to  say  which  is  the  dominant  key-note — nature-knowledge  or 
world-knowledge.  We  grant  there  is  a  fine  assimilation  of  tlie  lore  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  vigor  and  poesy  of  the  New.  These  letters  are  equal  to  Montaigne's, 
Goetlie's,  or  Mendelssohn's,  and  for  almost  as  marked  three  varied  reasons  as  the 
specialilis  of  these  several  writers  are  those  letters  charming  and  valuable  to  one 
who  would  study  the  life-phenomena  of  our  New  World  "  many-sided."  This 
genius,  who,  travelling  in  the  New  World,  has  his  eye  on  crops  as  well  as  firma- 
ment-scpnarium,  can,  on  his  own  land,  plant  carrots  in  wood-soil — so  they  never 
need  be  weeded !  (Horticulturists  don't  steal  this  invention.)  In  the  Old  World 
we  detect  the  author  of  "  Thanatopsis,"  and  the  Earth  Reverie,  in  the  important 
omitted  letter  Volterra ;  pp.  437-8.  He  is  afraid  the  world  will  crack  and  tumble 
to  pieces  with  age  at  last. 
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"  Imagine  to  yourself  an  elevated  country  like  the  highlands  of  Pennsylvania  or 
the  western  part  of  Massachusetts ;  imagine  vast  beds  of  loam  and  clay  in  place  of 
the  ledges  of  rock,  and  then  fancy  the  whole  region  to  be  torn  by  water-spouts  and 
torrents  into  gullies  too  profound  to  be  passed,  with  sharp  ridges  between — 
stripped  of  its  trees  and  its  grass — and  j-ou  will  have  some  idea  of  the  country  near 
Volterra.  I  could  not  help  fancying,  while  I  looked  at  it,  that  as  the  earth  grew 
old,  the  ribs  of  rock  which  once  upheld  the  mountains  had  become  changed  into 
the  bare  heaps  of  earth  which  I  saw  about  me,  that  time  and  the  elements  had 
destroyed  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  which  they  were  formed,  and  that  now 
the  rains  were  sweeping  them  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  fill  its  bed  and  cause 
its  waters  to  encroach  upon  the  land.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  prevent  the 
apprehension  from  passing  througli  my  mind,  that  such  might  be  the  fate  of  other 
quarters  of  the  globe  in  ages  yet  to  come,  that  their  rocks  must  crumble  and 
and  their  mountains  be  levelled,  until  the  waters  shall  again  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth,  unless  new  mountains  shall  be  thrown  up  by  eruptions  of  internal  fire.  They 
told  me  in  Volterra,  that  this  frightful  region  had  once  been  productive  and  under 
cultivation,  but  that  after  a  plague  which,  four  or  five  hundred  years  since,  had 
depopulated  the  country,  it  was  abandoned  and  neglected,  and  the  rains  had 
reduced  it  to  its  present  state." 

Again. — The  New- World  translator  of  Homer  among  the  tomlss  of  the  Etruscans, 
p.  440  :— 

■'The  antiquities  of  Volterra  consist  of  an  Etruscan  burial-ground,  in  which  the 
tombs  still  remain,  pieces  of  the  old  and  incredibly  massive  Etruscan  wall,  in- 
cluding a  far  larger  circuit  than  the  present  city,  two  Etruscan  gates  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  older  doubtless  than  any  thing  at  Rome,  built  of  enormous  stones,  one 
of  them  serving  even  yet  as  an  entrance  to  the  town,  and  a  multitude  of  cinerary 
vessels,  mostly  of  alabaster,  sculptured  with  numerous  figures  in  alto  relievo.  These 
figures  are  sometimes  allegorical  representations,  and  sometimes  embody  the  fables 
of  the  Greek  mythology.  Among  them  are  many  in  the  most  perfect  style  of 
Grecian  art,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  the  poems  of  Homer;  groups 
representing  the  besiegers  of  Troy  and  its  defenders,  or  Ulysses  with  his  compan- 
ions and  his  ships.  I  gazed  with  exceeding  delight  on  these  works  of  forgotten 
artists,  who  had  the  verses  of  Homer  by  heart — works  just  drawn  from  the  tombs 
where  they  had  been  buried  for  thousands  of  years,  and  looking  as  if  fresh  from 
the  chisel." 

After  that  he  comes  home  and  goes  to  work  in  the  old  workshop,  but  finally, 
tired  of  Journalism  and  the  record  of  "  improvements  "  in  the  New  World,  off 
again  he  starts  for  the  Old — to  see  if  it  holds  together  yet!  This  time  he  goes  to 
the  East — "Letters  from  the  East."  Here  we  find  The  Poet  mounted  on  a  camel. 
We  doubt  very  much  whether  his  garb  is  broadcloth.  We  have  our  own  suspicion 
— though  he  does  not  explicitly  confess  it — that  our  traveller  assumed  the  Oriental 
garb,  and  our  artists  who  tire  of  sketching  him  as  a  Druid,  a  Nereus,  or  an  yEolus, 
can  now  sketch  him  as  an  Oriental  sage — fresh  from  the  Occident. 

We  say  we  detect  The  Poet  on  the  barren  sands  of  Egypt.     How  detect  him  ? 
"  The  morning  was  clear  and  cold ;  the  weak  herbs  of  the  dsserl  were  flattened  to  the 
earth  beneath  a  load  of  dew ;  and  as  we  were  taking  our  breakfast  in  the  open  air  at 
sunrise,  a  troop  of  small  birds,  apparently  of  the  sparrow  family,  were  busy  about  us, 
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gathering  tlicir  early  meal  on  our  camping-ground"  (p.  i:^9).  Tliat  will  do.  The 
same  trait  that  strikes  us  in  the  poet  of  "  The  Fountain  "  in  tlie  New  Would, 
strikes  us  in  the  traveller  on  the  sands  of  Egypt — this  noting  animal  liCc  by 
tracks. 

Just  picture  to  ^yourself  Bryant  the  Traveller  and  his  pleasant  companions  (John 
Durand,  Chas.  M.  Letipp,  Mr.  Keitii,  of  Vermont)  in  Oriental  costume,  mounted  on 
camels,  following  the  trail  of  the  Old  Israelites,  reading  the  Old  Scriptures  in  the 
golden-salmon  atmosphere  of  an  P]gyptian  sunset,  surrounded  with  historic-poetic 
scenarium,  the  Poet-soul  is  happy!  His  "Letters  from  the  East"  are  in  his 
happiest  vein. 

This  is  also  Bryant  in  the  Lazaretto,  where,  instead  of  worrying  at  annoyance, 
tmtil  mind  and  body,  reacting  upon  each  other,  undermining  the  nervous  power 
through  indignation,  produces  that  subtle  ^^horrores^^  that  provokes  and  invites 
disease — (and  at  such  stages  any  local  disease  can  find  the  ready  tabernacle) — 
these  Occidental-Oriental  sages  wisely  read  and  write  and  improve  their  minds — 
and  as  Schiller  insists  that  bodily  improvement  depends  much  upon  mental,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  they  also  improved  their  health — for  at  the  "  show  of  tongues  "  (p. 
167)  the  entire  party  is  passed  in  triumph.  The  representative  of  the  line  of  the 
Medical  Bryant  is  laughing  about  it — even  to  this  day. 

Scmi-occasionally  our  Veteran  gives  Uncle  Sam  a  sly  slap  which  ought  to  wake 
up  Bancroft's  Navy-Boys:  such  as  Letter  XV.,  where  he  suggests  the  propriety 
of  naval  vessels  riding  in  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Smyrna  and  looking  after  the 
Turk-eys.  Again — he  wants  more  ''Fresnel  lights"  all  along  "our  badly-lighted 
coast;"  or,  if  Fresnel  lights  can  be  "improved" — the  sharpest  and  most  brilliant 
Yankee  illuminator  should  show  the  mariner  "breakers  ahead!"  But  that  was  a 
touch  of  tlie  chastising  journalistic-pen  that  wrote  those  thrusts. 

Here  is  another  phase:  — 

Whoever  has  heard  Bryant  on  his  busj'  sanctum  speak  of  Greek  children,  and 
their  preferring  books  to  toys,  and  literature  to  bon-bons,  will  be  delighted  with  his 
visit  to  the  Greek  school  (Corfu,  Letter  XVII.).  In  1830-2,  Bryant,  with  others 
of  the  New  World,  both  by  writing  and  speaking,  aided  in  the  resuscitation  of 
fallen  Greece.  All  this  must  be  understood  to  sympathize  with  his  pleasure  in 
visiting  these  Greek  schools.  In  fine,  so  much  of  the  past  is  to  be  understood  to 
comprehend  some  of  Bryant's  passing  emotions,  that  the  sooner  we  get  his  Remi- 
niscences of  Youth,  Manhood,  and  Age — the  New  World,  the  Ocean  World,  and  the 
Old  World— the  better. 

To  close  up  the  letters  from  the  East — we  w-ust  close — naught  is  more  beautiful 
and  reveals  the  fine  humanity  of  the  man,  like  the  tender  replacing  of  the  little 
Arab  child's  garment  on  its  grave. — the  little  Lamb-skin  Coat. — Our  New- World 
Bard  at  the  grave  of  the  Arab  child :  this  is  "Human:  a  Prose-Poem." 

'■  The  grave  of  a  child  fixed  my  attention,  at  each  end  of  which,  a  tuft  of  the 
plant  I  have  already  mentioned  was  growing  freshly,  and  between  them  lay  a  little 
garment  of  blue  cotton,  and  another  of  white,  with  a  crimson  stripe  running  through 
it.  Near  by.  and  probably  dragged  away  by  the  jackals,  was  the  skin  of  a  lamb, 
with  a  soft,  silky  fleece,  which  had  formed  the  child's  outer  garment  in  winter.  I 
replaced  it  on  the  grave,  and  could  not  help  thinking  how  tenderly,  to  judge  by 
these  tokens,  that  child  must  have  been  cherished,  and  that,  when  it  was  carried 
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out  dead  from  the  humble  abode  of  its  parents,  their  low,  browu  tent  pitched  ou  the 
greensward,  the  lieart  of  its  mother  must  have  been  pierced  by  a  sorrow  as  sharp, 
as  is  felt  at  such  a  loss  in  the  most  civilized  country." 

The  Homestead  roof  covers  a  vast  symbolic  extent,  as  the  Homestead  board 
symbolically  soat,s  a  numerous  throng.  There  is  room  in  that  wondrous  cockloft  for 
tlie  thought-baggage  of  more  than  one  generation — readers  and  publishers  should 
alike  be  accommodated.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  uncivilly  shut  the  doors  of  our  book 
against  any  publisher's  Bryant  Thought-baggage. 

Pile  on  the  waifs!  you  cannot  biing  in  all  our  heirloom!  The  Veteran  owes  us 
his  life-enigma;  and  like  the  Teutons  attacking  old  Goethe,  we  mean  to  have  it. 

"  Homer  "  will  soon  be  finished  up  for  Young  America.  Now  for  the  knitting- 
work  of  age;  the  fireside  reveries  of  The  World's  Crusader! 

We  have  been  told  by  a  practical  genius,  that  our  inutile  book  could  be  render- 
ed useful,  if  we  would  permit  the  Bryant  publishers,  to  each  and  all  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  ns  a  medium  through  which  to  advertise  their  several  Bryant  wares ! 

Was  ever  inutile  author  so  insulted  ?  That  practical  idea  was  none  of  ours. 
Let  not  the  fastidious  Dilettante  lay  the  mauvaise  honte  of  Utilitarianism  at  our 
door. 

Yet,  on  reflection,  we  accept  the  offer  with  this  tax  upon  it.  Eacli  publisher  who 
deposits  his  BRYANT-notice  in  tliis  BRYANT-book,  shall  join  us  in  our  idle  plea,  that 
Bryant,  on  the  completion  of  "Homer,"  give  us  himself,  his  "Life  Curriculum." 
and  the  Human  and  Psychal  thread  of  the  Cycle  of  seventy  years. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

We  first  quote  from  the  Preface  of  Bryant's  -^  LeUen  of  a  Traveller:" — 

"  The  author  is  sensible  that  the  highest  merit  sucli  a  work  can  claim,  if  ever  so 
well  executed,  is  but  slight.  He  might  have  made  these  letters  more  interesting 
to  readers  in  general,  if  he  had  spoken  of  distinguislied  men  to  wliose  society  he 
was  admitted ;  but  the  limits  within  which  this  ma}-  be  done,  with  propriety  and 
\vithout  offence,  are  so  narrow,  and  so  easily  overstepped,  that  he  has  preferred 
to  abstain  altogether  from  that  class  of  topics.  He  offers  his  book  to  the  public, 
with  expectations  which  will  be  satisfied  by  a  very  moderate  success." 

Turn  to  Germany.  Take  up  old  Goethe's  Autobiography  and  read  the  Preface. 
The  Germans  began  to  sketch  their  "many-sided:"  like  dutiful  children  brought 
tlie  Veteran  their  work  unfinished.  But  they  had  struck  the  key-note  that  awoke 
the  past.  Goethe  commenced  with  the  phenomena  of  his  inner  life,  and,  from 
depicting  the  reaction  of  soul  on  soul,  voyaged  to  the  Exoteric.  Voyaging  from 
SELF  he  embraced  his  age.  "  I  was  carried  out  of  my  narrow,  private  sphere  into 
the  wide  world." 

Bryant  is  finishing  his  "Homer."  Scholarly  age  must  be  occupied.  If  our 
idle,  indolent  attempts  at  depicting  some  varied  phases  of  his  character  shall  be 
the  means  of  instigating  the  Veteran  himself  to  take  up  the  pen,  we  will  have 
graphic  life-pictures  of  Humanity  in  the  New  World  and  in  the  Old.  We  ask  hhn 
to  do  it. 
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